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Y the waters of the Vistula we 
sat down and talked of the his- 
toric wrongs of Warsaw. It wasa 
beautiful evening in last autumn, and 
the rays of the setting sun gilded 
the stately lines of the palace, once 
that of King Poniatowski, which 
stands from fifty to a hundred feet 
above the level of the river, on the 
left side of the bridge. On the 
other side, the queer old houses of 
the most ancient part of Warsaw 
are scattered on the slope, and the 
background is filled with yet higher 
objects, the lofty roofs, and towers, 
and spires of Polish churches, and 
the five golden cupolas of the Rus- 
sian cathedral. Rafts of pine tim- 
ber, cargoes of ruddy apples and dark 
green melons, float before us. The 
stream has nearly the width of the 
Thames at Putney, but nowhere 
the beauty of our metropolitan 
river; it comes to where we sit, 
visible afar in its course through 
bare and sandy plains, and as we 
mount the rising grounds into the 
town, we can trace its flow, bur- 
nished by the dying sunlight, 
passing away through a country 
equally destitute of charm or of 
high cultivation. 

Arrived at the top of the slope 
leading to the bridge, we are in the 
principal street of Warsaw, which, 
indeed, in its entire length, is com- 
posed of two streets—the Kra- 
kowski Przedmiesci, or Faubourg 
de Cracovie, as the French-loving 
people of the Polish capital call it; 
and the Nowy Swiat, or Rue de 
Nouveau Monde, as the more fashion- 
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able shopkeepers at once inform 
any stranger. It is likely that 
thousands of people in Warsaw 
would be glad to see the defeat of 
Sedan and the annexation of Metz 
and Strasburg avenged and re- 
versed. There is an air and natural 
gaiety in the manner of the people 
which make one liable to forget 
that the broad expanse of the Ger- 
man Empire lies between the city 
and France, to which, of all foreign 
lands, the Polish sympathies are 
given. There are some nations 
which it seems impossible to fancy 
as living in apparent happiness and 
gaiety in the condition of a con- 
quered people. For my own part, 
I can imagine the Battle of Dorking 
a reality, and conceive the occu- 
pation of London by a foreign sol- 
diery; but I cannot picture to myself 
laughing crowds of holiday-making 
Londoners visiting the Tower by 
permission of alien sentries, nor 
merry parties on the hills of Hamp- 
stead, and Sydenham, and Muswell, 
cracking nuts and jokes as they 
looked down upon London the prey 
of a foreign foe. I can better frame 
for the mind’s eye the debonair 
populace of Paris disporting in the 
Bois, under the guardianship of 
Germans, than Berliners happy in 
the Thiergarten while the Unter 
den Linden was patrolled by French. 
The Italians would be lighter-hearted 
under similar circumstances, and 
the Poles appear to exhibit their 
affinity of race by all that one sees 
in Warsaw. 

The partition of Poland is the 
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fundamental bond of union draw- 
ing together the alliance of ‘the 
three Imperial Courts,’ who, in the 
language of the Berlin Memoran- 
dum, ‘believe themselves called 
upon to concert among themselves 
measures for averting the dangers 
of the situation’ in Turkey; who, 
when united, are absolute masters 
of that situation, and can be sub- 
ject to the interference of other 
great Powers only in their dissen- 
sions. The three Emperors, who, 
if they agree, can, without refer- 
ence to any other Power, impose 
their own solution of the Eastern 
Question upon the world, are first 
‘of all united in that transaction 
which gave to Prussia her Roman 
Catholic provinces upon the Baltic ; 
to Russia the central district of 
which Warsaw is the chief city; 
and to Austria, Cracow and Galicia. 
No more effectual mode of insuring 
the extinction of Poland, as a sepa- 
rate State, could have been de- 
vised; and, in fact, Poland has 
ceased to exist. There is not even 
a@ quiver in the divided limbs. 
Poles must be Prussian, Russian, 
or Austrian, if they wish for a suc- 
cessful career. He who climbs to the 
prizes must wear the colours of the 
sovereignty, and so it usually hap- 
pens that acquiescence and content- 
ment follow conquest.This was mani- 
fest even in the shortlived annexa- 
tions of the First Napoleon. It has 
been said of Garibaldi that he, an 
Italian of Italians, was in fact born 
a Frenchman; that in Nice, under 
the First Empire, it was the wish 
of prudent parents that their chil- 
dren should talk French, and that 
the tongue of Moliére, rather than 
that of Dante, was the language 
in which the patriot hero of Italy 
first learnt to speak. 

Poland is dismembered, but in 
religion she is united. Austria has 
always hada hold on Polish sym- 
pathy, which neither Russia nor 
Prussia can attain, in the fact that 
both turn to Rome as the fountain 
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of their religious faith. Perhaps it 
is owing to this communion in 
religion that the rule of Austria 
in her Polish dominions has been 
milder than that of the Northern 
Powers. The Austrian Poles have 
neither Falck laws nor a schismatic 
Church connected with the Govern- 
ment to which they are subject ; and 
in a conglomerate empire in which 
there is unavoidably some confusion 
of tongues, the Government is not 
impelled by that irritating desire to 
impose the official language which 
marks the rule of Russia and of 
Prussia. The Tsaris doubtless aware 
of the leaning of some among his 
Polish subjects to his Austrian 
brother, who is to a certain extent 
protected in his ambition on the 
Danube by the probability that he 
could raise revolt in Warsaw by 
promising to Poland autonomy like 
that of Hungary. Indeed, the more 
we examine the condition of Poland 
the more convinced shall we be- 
come that it is the centre upon 
which reposes the concord of the 
three Imperial Courts. 

There has been no disposition, at 
least not until the last few years, 
to conceal the character of the 
claim by right of which Russia 
rules in Warsaw. The insolence 
of conquest could not look more 
grim than in the ugly stunted 
obelisk, supported on lions, which 
was erected im 1841 upon the Saski 
Place in memory of the ‘loyal’ 
Poles who fell victims to ‘their 
fidelity to their sovereign.’ We have 
lived in Paris and in Rome in a 
state of siege; but whenthe Germans 
were at St. Denis, and the Army of 
Versailles at Neuilly, when Gari- 
baldi was in arms at Mentana, 
and the Chassepot had ‘fait merveille’ 
upon the bodies of men which were 
yet unburied, it was more easy to 
enter or quit those cities than it 
is to find acceptance as a visitor 
in Warsaw. The penalties are dire 
for those who receive a stranger 
without at once giving notice to the 
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police of his country and his quality. 
No hotel exists without a passport 
burean, and travellers are not 
‘ushered,’ as reporters say, into 
their apartments, but are rather 
‘interned,’ to await, on Polish food, 
the pleasure of the Russian police, 
as to their liberty within the city, 
and the time of their departure. If 
their passports do not bear the visé 
of the Russian Legation in their 
country, they will pass a good deal 
of time in a shuttlecock existence 
between the police-office and their 
hotel, inthe execution of formalities, 
which of course no well-informed 
conspirator would be so foolish as 
to encounter. In fact, the inhabit- 
ants, temporary and resident, of 
Warsaw live in a fortress under 
special licence from the police and 
the governor-general. One notices 
in the streets that not only for 
convenience, but ‘by order,’ every 
shopkeeper must inscribe in Russian 
whatever announcement he chooses 
to set up in the native tongue. If 
on the right-hand side of his shop- 
window he writes in the letters 
which are common to most of the 
languages of Europe, ‘ Konicz, 
Tailleur, Chapeaux de Paris; La 
Derniére Mode ; Style Elégante,’ he 
must on the leftside orelsewhere com- 
municate to all whom itmay concern 
the same information in the semi- 
barbarous characters of the Russian 
language. One is everywhere re- 
minded that Warsaw is Russian, not 
Polish, that Russian soldiers form the 
garrison, that Russian is the official 
language, that the Russo-Greek 
Church imparts the official religion. 
There would be little perhaps torecall 
the fact that here is a suppressed 
nationality were not the difference 
of creed ever present to remind the 
stranger of the history of this part of 
Europe. Standing beside the open 
door of the Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral of Warsaw, I noticed that all 
who were neither Jews nor Russian 
soldiers uncovered as they passed, 
while not a few prostrated them- 
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selves upon the damp and dirty pave- 
ment, making humblest obeisance 
to the distant altar. A droschky 
driver, whose restive horse and ner- 
vous ‘ fare’ demanded all his atten- 
tion, would not pass but with bare 
head ; the country carter doffed his 
cap, the porter dropped his load, 
even the schoolboy paused to make 
thecustomary mark of homage; some 
kissed the sacred threshold of the 
door; all who had leisure seemed to 
enter. Quite a common sight in 
the Roman Catholic churches of 
Poland is a prostration like that of 
Moslems,with the kneesand forehead 
resting on the pavement. The 
Papal religion and national sym- 
pathies have always been closely 
related in Poland, and it is probably 
true that many a religious fanatic 
has also been what is called a rebel. 
Looking to the intensity and super- 
stitious character of the devotion 
in these Polish churches, one is 
almost surprised that there are not 
miracles « la mode in Warsaw. 
Perhaps the Tsar and Prince Gort- 
schakoff do not approve of Roman 
Catholic miracles, though they 
would hardly put the stamp of their 
authority to the French couplet— 


De par le Roy, défense 4 Dieu, 
De faire miracle dans ce lieu. 


Warsaw is one of the cities that 
‘have been,’ like Poland herself. 
In aretrospect of Polish history it is, 
especially at this time, an interest- 
ing recollection that for most of 
the regulations defining our present 
position in the Turkish Empire we 
are indebted to the Poles as much 
as to any other people. It will 
probably surprise not a few English- 
men to learn that the peculiar 
privileges, ‘cupitulations’ as they 
are termed, by which our direct 
intercourse with the Ottoman Em- 
pire is regulated, and under which 
subjects of this monarchy carry on 
business in Turkey, were originally 
conceded to the Poles. These con- 
Cessions were not made to us on 
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any demand from our Foreign Office. 
More than two hundred years ago, 
in 1675, ‘an extension to British 
subjects of privileges granted to 
French, Poles, Venetians,’ was ac- 
corded by Sultan Mehemed. 

On the stage of thirty years ago 
there were frequent representations 
of Polish life. But the Pole of my 
childish imagination is not the Pole 
of real life. I thought bim an in- 
habitant of craggy hills and lovely 
dales, living in sight of high moun- 
tairs and deep forests, a country 
like that in which the Bosnians 
and the Montenegrins dwell; like 
that in which, from the almost 
-invariable success of insurrection 
in mountainous regions, it is per- 
haps natural for untaught intelli- 
gences to place the ideal insur- 
gent. He is in fact the laborious 
cultivator of a sandy plain, which 
would be a desert if it were in a 
rainless country; he is pinched 
and poor, as a tiller of sand 


is likely to be; and, to say the 


truth, he is very ignorant and ter- 
ribly bigoted. If an Englishman 
discusses the past and present con- 
dition of Poland with a Russian, 
the latter is sure to introduce the 
state of Ireland by way of compari- 
son, and will undoubtedly believe 
and maintain that the manifesta- 
tion of political opinion is no more 
free in Ireland than in Poland. 
Apropos of this well-worn compari- 
son, the sight of the statue of John 
Sobieski, in the Lazienski Gardens 
at Warsaw, reminded us of what we 
had seena few weeks before inDublin. 
Some daysafterthe termination ofthe 
inharmonious proceedings connected 
with the O’Connell Centenary, we 
noticed, in riding through the 
streets of Dublin, a remnant of the 
Home Rule procession in the shape 
of a green handkerchief, which still 
encircled the neck of the statue of Mr. 
Smith O’Brien. Fancy what would 
happen to the daring enthusiast 
who should venture to tie the 
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colours of revolutionary Poland 
around the collar of John Sobieski, 
or to the officer who, seeing this 
manifestation accomplished, should 
hesitate for one unnecessary moment 
to remove the irritating symbol! 
What a rattle of swords; what a 
jingling of spurs there would be 
among the long-coated Russian 
officers, who are omnipresent in 
Warsaw, smoking always, and in 
every street! What a flutter of 
paper at the head-quarters of Rus- 
sian government in the city palace 
of Poniatowski—the dull quad- 
rangle of stone which we looked at 
from the Praga side of the Vistula, 
where the Russian Viceroy lives! 
The hapless man would soon meet 
the forms of Russian justice ad. 
ministered in a language incompre- 
hensible by him, and punishment, 
which he could not fail to under- 
stand, proportioned to Russian esti- 
mate of his offence. I can see him, 
as I have seen hundreds of Russian 
prisoners, marched off to Siberia, 
his wife and children being per- 
mitted, if they please, to accompany 
him, at the expense of the State, to 
that inhospitable region, the rigours 
of which can hardly be understood 
by those who have only seen the 
northern plains of Asia during the 
transient brightness of the brief 
summer. 

I will now take my readers to the 
capital. St.Petersburg has often been 
described, but generally in language 
of exaggerated admiration. It cer- 
tainly possesses that feature with- 
out which there can be no grandeur 
in town or city—open space, which 
weare slowly and successfully giving 
at such enormous cost to London. 
I should say that the clear and 
flowing waters of the Neva, sweep- 
ing in ample width through the 
city, form the chief advantage 
and ornament of the Russian 
capital. But for that over-praised 
pile of stucco, the Winter Palace, I 
have no admiration ; and as for the 
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treasures of the Hermitage Museum, 
they cannot bear comparison with 
those of more southern cities. The 
streets are wide, the pavement in 
the roads is execrable, the shops 
are guy only in the Newski Pro- 
spekt,and there is nomore antiquity 
than in Boston or New York. The 
glories of that florid wilderness 
of plaster, the Winter Palace, are 
supposed to culminate in the semi- 
barbaric resplendence of the golden 
boudoir of the Empress—a small 
apartment of which the ceiling, the 
walls, and even the doors are gilded. 
No wonder the Tsar Nicholas took 
refuge and comfort in his plain 
rooms in the basement! There is 
one among the great buildings of 
St. Petersburg, the latest in point 

date, which, if we overlook 
some of its internal decorations, 
appears worthy of all praise. | 
refer to the recently-finished church 
of St. Isaac, which, I venture to 


say, is the noblest building of 


modern times, and one of which not 
half enough has been said in Europe 
by way of eulogy. 

Perhaps it is not difficult to ac- 
count for the misplaced adulation 
of Russian palaces. The ‘ special 
correspondents ’ who are sent to St. 
Petersburg on great occasions 
have their eyes fixed upon grand 
ceremonies of the Court, and there 
can be no doubt that the Russian 
Court is seen to much advantage 
by the soft glare of thousands of 
wax candles, and it is true that the 
Winter Palace ‘lights up well,’ 
better even than the White Hall of 
the old Schloss in Berlin, and with 
far tiner effect than the compara- 
tively mean apartments of English 
Royalty. It must be owing to the 
effect of wax lights on the brain 
that, in accounts of St. Petersburg, 
the stuccoed gew-gawsof the W inter 
Palace and the veneered lapis-lazuli 
and malachite of the Hermitage have 
obscured the solid magnificence of 
St. Isaac’s—a building most worthy 
of the golden crown which, with 
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vast circumference, domes the centre 
of this splendid edifice. The style 
is Byzantine—that mixture of Greek 
and Romanesque architecture which 
is perhaps the best suited to the 
northern climate; and though smal- 
ler, St. Isaac’s is even more massive 
in construction than St. Paul’s in 
London or St. Peter’s in Rome. 
St. Peter’s has some monoliths pil- 
laged from temples of the ancient 
city, the old Romans having in 
their turn robbed others of these 
monumental evidences of much 
labour, but none finer than those 
which support the four pediments in 
the porticoes of St. Isaac’s, and there 
is nothing in the clevation of either 
of those world-famous churches 
more admirable than the bronze 
statuary with which the tympanum 
of each one of these pediments is 
adorned, or than the compositions 
which, placed upon the wings of 
these pediments, vary with excellent 
effect the outlines of the church. 
In solidity, the masonry is not sur- 
passed by any ancient work, and 
the splendid interior is only dis- 
appointing because its permanent 
decorations are somewhat too sub- 
stantial and its religious ornaments 
out of harmony with the grandeur 
of a building in which the sight 
of people smacking their lips upon 
the trumpery picture of some per- 
son sanctified perhaps after a nar- 
row-minded lite, spent for the most 
part in dirt and asceticism, is es- 
pecially ridiculous, if not irritating. 

When morning ‘dawns upon the 
mail train, as it approaches the 
more ancient capital of Russia, 
there is in the neighbourhood of 
Moscow much the same prospect 
as that which meets the eye in 
coming to St. Petersburg from the 
west, the same sand from which 
laborious peasants scratch a scanty 
crop, the same forests of fir and 
birch in which princes and 
nobiles delight to hunt the grizzly 
bear. All is flat and uninteresting ; 
one shivers in the cold of May or 
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September, and begins to compre- 
hend what a reservoir of warmth 
is the tossing sea, how bitterly cold 
in winter are these sandy plains, 
which, with the aid of rain, are 
here and there coaxed by cultivation 
to some fertility in the north, but 
in the south are seen and known as 
barren steppes, yielding nothing 
but a useless sense of bigness to the 
Russian empire. 

The religious enthusiasm of the 
Russian people, nowhere more evi- 
dent than in Moscow, is a very 
important element in a thorough 
understanding of this side of the 
Eastern Question. Except perhaps 
. in Brittany and in the Basque 
provinces of Spain, there is nothing 
like it in Europe. In the Russo- 


Greek church solid images are not 
permitted, and the symbols of faith 
are generally worthless , pictures, 
made to represent images as much 
as is permissible, by having stuffs 
wrought in thin gold. or ‘silver 
stuck upon the painting. 


The'cele- 
brated gate in the wall of the 
Kremlin is famous because a ‘pic- 
ture of this sort, ‘the Redeemer of 
Smolensk,’ as it is called, is sus- 
pended above the high archway 
of brick. With an opera-glass, 
one can discern a representation 
of the typical face of Christ 
decked in golden garb and nimbus. 
Even in these degenerate days it 
is scarcely permitted that anyone 
shall pass under this archway ex- 
cept uncovered. Jews and Ma- 
homedans generally find some less 
sacred gate when they wish to 
enter the Kremlin—the Acropolis 
of Moscow ; the Tsar himself never 
passes by any other way, and never 
with his hat upon his head. But 
it is upon the outer side of the 
Voskreneski Gate, in the Kitai- 
Gorod, or ‘Chinese town’ of Mos- 
cow, that the most remarkable ex- 
hibition of religions feeling may 
be witnessed. Before the stout 
wall of brickwork which separates 
the outgoing from the incoming 
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way, is the Iberian Chapel (Iver- 
skaya Chasdvnia) architecturally 
nothing but a large-sized hut of 
stone on a platform raised by two 
steps above the roadway. From 
morning till night this platform is 
thronged, and the chapel overflows 
with a crowd chiefly composed of 
men, pressing, all bareheaded, and 
all with money in their hands, 
towards the narrow doorway of 
the little sanctuary. We were 
some time getting into the chapel, 
which will hold about ten people 
abreast, and is lighted by the 
flickering glare of a score of 
candles. There is a step at the 
further end, and the wall opposite 
the door is resplendent with 
shining metal, except where the 
object of this extravagant devotion 
looks grimy through its framework 
of gold. On the left side of ‘the 
Iberian Mother of God,’ which is 
the name given to this common- 
place daub, supposed to possess 
miraculous powers, stands a long- 
haired priest—now and then re- 
lieved by another long-haired 
priest—who hour by hour, in the 
name of the tinselled and jewelled 
picture, and with blessings, con- 
secrates the prayers and offerings 
of the faithful. Only the face of 
the Madonna is visible, and it is 
not easy to distinguish her features 
beneath the dust of years. But 
not a minute passes in which the 
rattle'of money falling to the 
uses.of the Russian Church is not 
heard, or ‘in which lips are not 
pressed upen the framework or 
upon the rudely wrought robes of 
beaten gold which conceal the 
picture to the neck. Surely no 
lower depth of superstitious degra- 
dation was ever reached in con- 
nection with Christian worship! 
One cannot be surprised that to a 
Turk, a Russian seems to be an 
idolatrous worshipper of pictures. 
The refining explanation which the 
most enlightened fathers of the 
Greek Church offer concerning 
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this exhibition, is precisely of the 
sort, and differs only in degree, 
from that which might be offered 
for the idol worshippers of more 
southern and eastern lands. The 
picture has no historic reputation. 
It was brought from Mount Athos, 
that pleasant wooded hill peopled 
with monkish drones. A sum of 
about 12,000]. a year is collected, 
and from this the salary of the 
Metropolitan of Moscow is paid. 
Time was when in the ceremonies 
which precede Easter, the Tsar used 
to lead the donkey upon which the 
Patriarch of Moscow rode, carrying 
a sacred chalice and a copy of the 
four Gospels. Now-a-days that 
ceremony is neglected, but we are 
given to understand that the Tsar 
never enters Moscow without as- 
sisting the revenues of this high 
ecclesiastical officer by praying at 
this shrine of ‘the Iberian Mother 
of God.’ In reading Dean Stanley’s 
Lectures on the Eustern Church, I 
wonder at the patience with which 
he tolerates degrading and grossly 
superstitious observances ; I cannot 
pretend to equal moderation in sight 
of these things. It may be that the 
Dean has taken to heart, as 1 can- 
not do, the archiepiscopal inscrip- 
tion near the famous monastery of 
Troitsa: ‘ Let not him who comes 
inhere carry out the dirt that he 
finds within.’ 

The Russian watches the varying 
fortunes of the war in the East-in 
the spirit of a Crusader. The Ser- 
vians are in his eyes fighting for 
the Cross against the Crescent. . In 
Moscow there are some, in Kazan 
not fewer than 20,000, Mahome- 
dans to remind the Christian Rus- 
sians of the battles of bygone ages 
when their forefathers sutlered cruel 
death at the hands of Moslems, and 
their towns were laid in ashes and 
ruin by barbarous hordes of Ma- 
homedan Tartars. Between these 
towns, among the permanent build- 
ings of the fair of Nijni Novgorod, 
is, I think, the most northerly 
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mosque in Russia. Nowhere else, 
except in the Crimea, have I seen 
the Crescent lifted high over the 
characteristic cupola; and possibly 
the fact that in the southern towns, 
Kazan, Saratof,Tzaritsin,and others, 
all of which contain a large Maho- 
medan population, mosques re- 
semble houses in outward shape, 
is due to some law similar to 
that which denied to Dissenters in 
thiscountry the right of building bel- 
fries and steeples above their places 
of meeting for public worship. 

In the great fair at Nijni Novgo- 
rod, an English free-trader sees with 
dismay the absence of the manu- 
factures of his country. Russia has 
injured us far more by her tariffs 
than by her fleets and armies, and 
every mile of the East which passes 
into her hands involves so much loss 
to the trade of this country. Dur- 
ing the Jast fair at Nijni we examined 
the goods upon many of the hard- 
ware stalls. Knives, padlocks, 
door-locks, tools, and household 
cutlery, all were of miserably in- 
ferior manufacture, and, without 
exception, bore the mark of 
Moscow, Warsaw, or some othér 
Russian town. Thousands of these 
articles were then passing every 
day from Russia into Asia. What 
a trade Birmingham might do at 
Nijni if it were not for the prohibi- 
tory rates of the Russian tariff; and 
how soon would Russians of Europe 
and Asia learn to appreciate’ the 
difference between a Sheffield blade 
and the knives of coarse iron im- 
posed upon them at a price for 
which they could obtain articles of 
English’ manufeeture, from a mis- 
taken belief that this forced supply 
of inferior goods to the many for 
the benefit of the few, is advan. 
tageous to the general welfare ot 
the Empire. 

Those numberless Englishmen 
who possess a pecuniary interest in 
the stability of the Russian Empire 
have indeed some cause to fear lest 
the backward intelligence of the 
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people should seriously diminish the 
power of the Russian Government 
to meet the claims of creditors. 
The Russian press is a sham, inas- 
much as its existence leads the 
outside world to suppose that there 
exists within the Empire a widely- 
based expression of public opinion. 
I am not now alluding to the cen- 
sorship, which forbids the utterance 
of progressive sentiments, or the 
full expression of hope for a con- 
stitutional régime, but to the initial 
fact, in the just comprehension of 
this important matter, that the pro- 
ductions of the press are not open 
to more than one in a hundred of 
the Tsar’s subjects because of their 
ignorance of the meaning of letters. 
Every reader of a newspaper in 
Russia, of the most loyal and even 
servile of the issues from the press, 
is a marked man, because as a rule 
journals can only be obtained by 
subscription through the Post-office. 
In 1870, including printing of every 
sort and kind, there was only one 
printing-press in Russia for every 
16,000 of the population. This con- 
dition of the Russian people affects 
their agriculture and foreign trade. 
Odessa is perplexed because the 
corn trade from that port is dwin- 
dling ; and we are told upon official 
authority that ‘a peculiarity of the 
bills in circulation in South Russia 
is, that 10 per cent. of them are 
given or endorsed by persons who 
cannot sign their own names, but 
get it done by proxy at a notary’s; 
and from 20 to 30 per cent. moreare 
emitted and endorsed by parties 
who can only just sign their names 
and are not able to write anything 
in addition.” The Odessa Com- 
mittee on Trade and Manufactures 
have reported to the Council for 
Trade and Manufactures in St. 
Petersburg that the commerce of 
their town, by fay the most impor- 
tant in South Russia, ‘is not only 
undergoing a temporary crisis, but 
is actually entering on a period of 
absolute decline.’ The ‘temporary 
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crisis’ is due to the failure 
of the two last - harvests, and 
Vice-Consul Webster reports from 
Kherson that ‘ nearly everybody in 
Sonth Russia will be bankrupt’ if 
the harvest of this year is not snffi- 
cient. ‘The commercial banks,’ he 
writes, ‘ whose principal occupation 
now is renewing or prolonging old 
bills, have been assisted by the 
State Bank, and will be able to 
make way till the probable result 
of the harvest of 1876 is known. 
Should the harvest fail, a financial 
crash is inevitable.’ The Odessa 
Committee find that Nicolaieff and 
Sebastopol, having become places 
of export, are drawing away their 
trade, and that much of the produce 
in the fertile district of Kief 
which was formerly brought for 
shipment to Odessa, is now conveyed 
by railway to the ports of the 
Baltic, the freight from Kénigsberg 
to England being less than hal 
that to Odessa, or in the proportion 
of three to seven. 

‘ But it is not in the opening of 
these new outlets for Russian grain 
that the Committee see the danger 
to Odessa.’ ‘The competition of 
Nicolaieff, Sebastopol, or even 
Konigsberg, could not prevent 
Odessa continuing to be the natural 
outlet for a tract of country quite 
sufficient for a large remunerative 
trade.’ The danger is one which 
threatens not Odessa only but all 
Russia, and it comes from the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi, from the 
United States of America. Of the 
9,000,000 to 14,000,000 quarters of 
foreign wheat required by England, 
the proportions supplied by Russia 
and the United States have been as 
follows during seven years from 
1867: 


United States. 
per cent. 


Russia, 
per cent. 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
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The Committee say they have no 
positive information for 1874, but 
they have reasun to believe the 
result is less favourable to Russia 
than that of 1873. The figures 
given above show that in seven 
years, Russia and the United States 
have in this very important matter 
changed positions. In 1867 Russia 
supplied 44 per cent. and the 
United States 14 per cent. of Eng- 
land’s demand for foreign wheat ; 
in 1873 the United States supplied 
44 per cent. and Russia only 21 
per cent. The Odessa Committee 
have no illusions; they indulge no 
hope that even a most prosperous 
harvest in Russia will turn the 
scale, but rather believe that the 
United States will take a still higher 
position among the grain-producers 
of the world. Congress has granted 
$2,000,000 for deepening the 
mouths of the Mississippi, and on 
the completion of these works ‘ the 
cost of the transport of wheat from 
Chicago to England will be di- 
minished by more than 50 per cent.’ 
The Odessa Committee see in a 
near future the United States ‘so 
absolutely the controller of the 
prices of the London market that 
we shall be utterly unable to com- 
pete with her.’ And in this race 
it must be admitted that they, in 
common with all Russian enterprise, 
are heavily weighted by the official 
system of the empire. The Artel 
(Association of Workmen) has a 
monopoly of Custom-house work, 
and the Committee find that the 
cost of the necessary Custom-house 
formalitics is on the average seven 
times, and for some classes of goods 
eleven times, more than before this 
association was formed. It is es. 
timated that the annual sum paid 
to the Artel of Odessa amounts to 
400,000 roubles, ‘and this for no 
service rendered, as the Artel in no 
way dispenses with the necessity of 
employing the workmen who were 
employed before the institution of 
the Artel.’ The Committee further 
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complain that the inspection of 
goods commences at eleven and 
closes at two, which they think a 
somewhat absurd indulgence of 
Russian bureaucracy. That power- 
ful caste, for the official class has 
a tendency to become such, is of 
course directly interested in main- 
taining the troublesome system by 
which ‘ the declarations required for 
the formalities of clearing goods 
pass through twenty-nine different 
hands.’ 

But impartial critics must admit 
that, while stating nothing untrue, 
the Odessa merchants have not been 
careful to relieve their picture, and 
that they employ the very dark 
colouring of their foreground to 
show up the remedial measures 
which, with the natural dependence 
of people living under a despotic 
and protective system, they hope 
for from the Tsar. Such tactics are 
natural. When Marshal MacMahon 
was Governor-General of Algeria, a 
disastrous earthquake occurred, by 
which hundreds of houses were de- 
stroyed, and many people were im- 
poverished. I shall never forget the 
scene, nor the spectacle of the emi- 
grants crowding round his Excel- 
lency, and declaring that if the 
Emperor did not rebuild their 
houses they would return to France. 
In like manner the enfans d’Etat 
of Russia want the Tsar to make 
Odessa a manufacturing centre, in 
spite of the facts that it is bounded 
on one side by the Euxine, that 
fuel is scarce, and that water must 
be paid for. Very characteristic 
of the evils of Russian govern- 
ment is their proposal to exempt 
manufacturers from all taxation, 
and their belief that the appoint- 
ment of a Viceroy instead of a 
Governor-General ‘would be the 
best guarantee for the effectual car- 
rying out of the measures they have 
suggested.’ They want the State 
to help them to wash wool, and 
to make depdts for colonial goods, 
regardless of the fact that the 
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proprietor of the only wool-wash- 
ing establishment in Odessa lately 
hanged himself, a suicide which 
was followed by that of the prin- 
cipal importer of colonial goods. 
Their proposal to exempt manufac- 
turers ‘for a term of years from 
Crown, provincial, and municipal 
taxes,’ is only in accordance with 
the vicious system which prevails 
in the Russian Empire. The Go- 
vernment of the Tsar rewards dis- 
tinguished citizens and successful 
traders who are loyal and re- 
spected, by making them free from 
taxation. There are probably four 
or five thousand of these privileged 
citizens in Moscow, and of course 
it is not ordained that, paying no- 
thing, they shall have no voice in the 
general expenditure. Quite the con- 
trary. They and the landed pro- 
prietors are the chiefs of local 
government. Owners of a hun- 
dred arpents of land, which is the 
qualification for one who enjoys the 
governing privileges of a ‘ proprie- 
tor,’ elect in great part the Provin- 
cial’ Assemblies, which nominate 
the provincial judges ; and perhaps 
it would be impossible to devise 
a system more strongly marked 
with injustice than one in which 
all those most able to pay are 
exempt from taxation, and have a 
powerful voice in the election of 
judges, who cannot afford to disre- 
gard, and who do not pretend to 
ignore, the claims of important 
constituents, because their tenure 
of judicial office is only for three 
years, at the expiration of which 
they must, if they desire to con- 
tinue their functions, again submit 
their candidature to the Provincial 
Assemblies. It should, however, 
be said that these provincial 
judges cannot sentence a prisoner 
to more than one year’s confine- 
ment, and cannot deal with civil 
eases in which the amount 
claimed is over five hundred 
roubles. 

But perhaps England has most 
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direct interest in the statements 
which have reference to the export 
of wheat. From a_ thoughtless 
glance at the figures held up by 
the Odessa merchants, it might 
be supposed that our absolute sup. 
ply from Russia had in seven 
years fallen off by more than one. 
half. But this is not so. To 
say nothing of the increase from 
Sebastopol and Konigsberg, the ex. 
port of cereals from Odessa in 1867 
amounted to 2,674,978 qrs., and to 
2,648,000 qrs. in 1873, while the 
value of the exports in the latter 
year was greater by 15,200,169 
roubles than in 1867. In 1874 there 
was an increase in quantity as well 
as value, and while we learn from 
these facts that the Russian supply 
is not declining, we cannot escape 
the conviction, forced upon us by 
the table of figures given above, 
that Russian agriculture is station- 
ary in comparison with the bound. 
less and successful activity of the 
United States. 

It must be admitted that the 
great measure of 1861, the main 
glory of the present reign, has not 
effected all that improvement of the 
Russian peasant and his tillage, 
which the most sanguine looked for, 
and the belligerent power of Russia 
is reduced because of the unimprov- 
ing condition of agriculture. Pri- 
marily this is due to the general 
ignorance of the peasantry, and 
secondarily to the land system and 
the onerous taxation of Russia. It 
was very absurd to expect that 
twenty-two millions of people would, 
at a stroke of the Tsar’s pen, advance 
by a leap from the display of the 
characteristics of slavery to an ex- 
hibition of the virtues of people 
who have for ages sustained the 
cares and responsiblities of per- 
sonal freedom. It may be said that 
the Russian peasantry will never be 
as the rural population of Germany, 
of Switzerland, or even of less 
educated France, until they tooarein- 
structed, and until they, like those, 
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are accustomed to the exercise of 
a substantial and duly responsible 
share in the government of the 
country. In many villages of Rus- 
sia, the peasant declares that the 
Tsar’s benign policy has done him 
no good, inasmuch as it has resulted 
in giving him a harder master in 
the commune than he had in the 
proprietor. The advances which 
the Government has made to the 
peasantry for the enfranchisement 
of their lands, as well as the revenue 
resulting from taxation, are secured 
by making each commune equally 
with each individual responsible for 
payment. In 1872 the State had 
advanced not less than 80,000,000l. 
in respect of 66,000,000 acres. 

Perhaps we may usefully diverge 
for a moment into a brief, and 
therefore necessarily imperfect, re- 
ference to the Russian land system, 
merely in order to exhibit the blight- 
ing effect of the communal system 
upon agriculture. In the primitive 
state, the Russian people used land, 
and, when that was exhausted, went 
further afield for more. By de- 
grees, in fertile places, when there 
was no more land to be had, this 
method began to assume the aspect 
of private property by right of 
possession. But the community 
increased, the land did not; the 
fulfilment of the obligations of 
individuals to the State and to 
proprietors were demanded and 
could not be met, according to 
Russian ways of agriculture, unless 
every man had land from which to 
earn his contribution to the general 
assessment. So it came about that 
the system of periodical redistribu- 
tion of the cultivated land by each 
commune was established, and under 
this system the Russian peasant has 
no security of tenure, no certainty 
as to his payment to the commune, 
and through the commune to the 
State; for these things are deter- 
mined by the circumstances of his 
neighbours. Mr. D. M. Wallace, 
who has lived in Russia, says : 

The allotment of the land is by far the 
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most important event in Russian peasant 
life, and the arrangement cannot be made 
without endless talking and discussion. 
After the number of shares for each family 
has been decided the distribution of the 
lots gives rise to new difficulties. The 
families who _have plentifully manured 
their land strive to get back their old lots, 
and the commune respects their claims so 
far as they are consistent with the new 
arrangement ; but it often happens that it 
is impossible to conciliate private and 
communal interests, and in such cases the 
former are sacrificed in a way that would 
not be tolerated by men of Anglo-Saxon 
race. 


This will account in a great mea- 
sure for the inefficiency of Russian 
agriculture where the communal 
system prevails; but that system is 
not universal, and greater intelli- 
gence would bring about a reform in 
the method of Russian agriculture 
which is much needed. The three- 
course farming—one field rye or 
wheat, one field spring corn (oats, 
&c.), and one field fallow—obtains 
over nearly the whole of European 
Russia. 

In all this there is much that 
may be amended with advan- 
tage; but Russia is not a fertile 
country, We hear of it as a great 
corn-exporting land, and are apt to 
compare it as a whole in fertilit 
with such rich soils as those of the 
Danubian Provinces, or with the al- 
luvial basins of British India and of 
the United States. In this important 
matter it is hardly possible to make 
a greater error. The present writer 
has visited Russia twice, in North 
and South, and has passed leisurely 
through the length and, to a great 
extent, the breadth of the European 
Empire. Of the Asiatic dominions 
of Russia I have also seen some- 
thing, and no fact has been more 
constantly impressed upon my mind 
than the unequalled poverty of the 
soil, From the frontier of Russia 
west of Warsaw to St. Petersburg, 
and from the capital through Mos- 
cow and Nijni to Astrachkan, is, I 
believe, a journey of about 3,000 
miles. The constant feature of that 
route is the exhibition of white 
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sand—the worst and most hopeless 
soil for cultivation. There is no 
natural fertility, and this is mani- 
fested by the surest proof. There 
are only stunted trees other than 
the pine and fir, and the land- 
scape is therefore without a charm 
which is present in every English 
county. It may be a question 
whether such land as the scrubby 
wastes of the Crimea would repay 
the cost of cultivation, if that were 
attempted; but there can be no 
doubt that, taking the empire from 
north to south, and from east to 
west, Russia is and must remain, 
agriculturally, the poorest country 
in Europe. 

In spite of the terrible weight of 
her increasing debt, the Russian 
people are seen to be cheaply 
governed if we compare them with 
other populations. But as they are 
poorer than any other people of the 
Continent, the comparison would 
be unfair. It would be a very nice 
question to decide how far they have 
been enabled to support their burdens 
by the largely unproductive expendi- 
ture upon railways and other pub- 
lic works, the cost of which is 
chiefly provided by England. The 
revenue gathered from a population 
which approaches (including Asia) 
90,000,000 does not amount to 
77,000,000/.—much less than 11, per 
head. Greatas is the cost of the 
Russian army, 23,716,000l. in 1874, 
they ‘drink themselves out of it,’ 
with the exhibition of a surplus ; for 
this people, who, in company with 
all their northern neighbours to 
the extremity of Iceland, are the 
most drunken in Europe, contributed 
27,609,000l. in 1874 tothe revenue 
by way of excise duties on spirits 
and other intoxicating drinks. By 
this means, and by the poll-tax, 
nearly three-fifths of the revenue 
are prov ided the poll-tax yielding 
in the year no 
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To what extent Russian capacity 
im the matter of taxation has been 
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supplemented by the annual expen- 
diture of 12,000, 0001. to 15,000,000), 
of borrowed money, I shall not 
attempt to determine. But it is 
clear that Russia has borrowed 
about 70,000,000l. for the construc. 
tion of railways, and I cannot ac. 
cept the argument of the Economist 
that this great sum ‘is at least no 
more than can be afforded, even 
if the railways are directly and 
indirectly unprofitable, because the 
interest of these loans is charged in 
the accounts, and there is still a 
balance of revenue and expenditure, 
or even a small surplus.’ To up. 
hold the proposition it would be 
necessary to prove that Russia 
can maintain this equilibrinm 
when the annual expenditure of 
15,000,0001, of borrowed money 
is discontinned. And from what 
I have lately seen of Russia, I have 
no confidence in the statement that 
this outlay, which now produces an 
income of only 2,132,000l., will be 
remunerative. Of course I do not 
deny that these railways are neces- 
sary to the existence of the Russian 
Empire. Upon the Volga, near 
Samara, we came upon the com- 
mencement of a vast public work, 
of a character most truly Russian, 
one which in this age will never pay 
from the British investor's point of 
view. Itisa viaduct, which will 
be the longest and the most costly 
in the world, forming a connection 
by railway between St. Petersburg 
and Orenburg. The procureur-géne- 
ral of the latter town was standing 
beside me as we approached the 
preparatory works. He and his 
townsmen rejoice greatly at the 
proposed enormous expenditure ap- 
parently for the benefit of Orenburg, 
if we confine our view to Europe, 
as it is not 
push the railway further to the 
east But they all unde retand that 
this is the high road to Khiva, and 
that the Government, by construct- 


in contemplation to 


ing this viaduct and railway, wil 
inerease the security of their held 
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upon Central Asia, and the facilities 
for extending conquest in that di- 
rection. It is curious that this road 
to India should be constructed with 
British gold, and the fact may well 
be read | “together with the recent 
cynical boast of a St. Petersburg 
journal, that Russia will not auf. 
fer financially by the war and ru- 
mours of war, because of the Russian 
fands negotiated abroad and quoted 
upon the ’Changes of Europe not 
cne-twentieth part is held in Russia. 

With reference to the present 
war, the English Press has barely 
done justice to the feelings of 
Russia. It is not improbable that 
by the Imperial family and their 
officers, Turkey in Europe is looked 
upon as a ground for the extension 
of the Empire, but it is unquestion- 
able that by the mass of the Russian 
people this war is enthusiastically 
regarded as a holy battle, in which 
God and all the saints are on the 
side of the Slavonic forces. One 
master evil in the absolutist system 
of Russia is in the temptation which 
it presses upon statesmen to adopt 
a sensational policy of conquest. 
Where there is no representation of 
the people, there are no home-keep- 
ing roads to political fame, and the 
imaginations of the most able and 
ambitious are therefore turned from 
youth to thoughts of an aggressive 
foreign policy. We forced, in 1856, 
such terms upon Russia as no peo- 
ple could endure when there was 
opportunity to break them. While 
the waters of the Golden Horn and 
of the Bosphorus supported the 
powerful ironclad fleet of Turkey, 
Russia was bound not to keep in 
the Black Sea more than six steam- 
ships of 800 tons maximum, and 
four light despatch vessels, not ex- 
ceeding 200 tons. For years after 
the conclusion of this engagement 
she left the ruins of Sebastopol 
antouched by the hand of repair ; 
and when in 1868 | saw the new 
“atue of Admiral Logroff, the ori- 


gmal founder of the port, raised in 
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a scene of unexampled ruin, I felt 
sure that Russia had in prospect 
the early abrogation of this offen- 
sive restriction. Such humiliation 
of a great Power appeared to many 
injudicious; but few were aware 
until the publication of Lord Rus- 
sell’s Recollections that Lord Pal- 
merston regarded the treaty of 
1856 only as a temporary expedient. 
At the same time, when the naviga- 
tion of the Danube was opened to 
all nations, Russia was thrust away 
from its banks by the taking from 
her of that portion of Bessarabia 
which was then annexed to Mol- 
davia, and is now part of the 
Prussian Prince Charles’ dominion 
of Roumania. The penal clause of 
the treaty of 1856, forcing from her 
this unwholesome home of the cattle- 
plague, which is said to originate 
in the plains of Bessarabia from the 
bite of a black spider, Russia would 
like to annul, but the territories 
of German princes are not easily 
diminished. 

By the whole world, the war in 
which Servia is leading against 
the Turks is watched with an 
interest wholly disproportioned to 
the prior regard for the Slavonic 
provinces of Turkey, and in Russia 
this feeling is intensified to a de- 
gree which is certainly not appre- 
ciated in England. Prince Gort- 
schakoff is reported to have said 
that the movement of Servia is 
premature, but this is simply a 
diplomatic excuse for a convenient 
policy of non-intervention. When 
the Tsar and the Austrian Kaiser 
met lately at Bodenbach and 
Reichstadt, they were probably 
sincere in their unison of ideas, 
Yet what could be more temporary, 
more hand-to-mouth, more incon- 
clusive, than the policy upon which 
they coincide ¥ It is hkely that 
they do not desire to see Servia 
triumphant they would 
rather witness a vindictive success 
on the side of the 
brought 
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soldiery in the world from Asia 
and Africa to dash out the life 
from his insurrectionary vassals. 
Success on the part of Servia 
would be ‘ premature’ in the eyes 
of Russia, for it would be more 
fatal to Pan-Slavism than failure. 
Were Servia triumphant, Russian 
influence on the Danube must 
decline, and the hopes of suc- 
cessive Roumanoffs with regard to 
European Turkey be imperilled. 
Russia wishes to be the patron, the 
father, the possessor of the Slavonic 
races on the Danube, not to see 
them setting up in the business of 
statecraft for themselves. The 
notion of an independent Slavonic 
power in Belgrade—a_ splendid 
situation for a great capital—is 
painful to Russia as it is to Aus- 
tria, and on the surface similar 
objections are presented. But 
Austro-Hungary and Russia are 
deadly enemies when the Russian 
idea of Pan-Slavism is discussed. 
Not only does it mean that Austro- 
Hungary must be shorn of the 


large Slavonic territory which now 


belts her in the East, but the 
very life would be crushed out of 
her, if with what remained of 
empire she stood between the 
realised ideas of Pan-Germanism 
and Pan-Slavism. Were victorious 
Servia the centre of South Slavo- 
nism, would Croatia rest content 
to be Austrian, would Dalmatia 
look to Vienna rather than to Bel- 
grade? Prince Gortschakoff and 
Count Andrassy are sincere enough 
in their unity on these grounds. 
If each cannot for himself promote 
the policy of his separate empire, 
then both are for non-intervention, 
and would rather see the failure 
than the success of the Slavonic 
revolt. Servia, the protegée of 
Russia, Servia the unattractive 
vassal of Turkey; better so, say 
the Imperial quartett at Reich- 
stadt, than a young pretender and 
a rival, firing Slavonic hearts with 
insubordination to Imperial Crowns. 
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They prefer that Servia should 
be beaten back within her bor- 
ders, faint with loss of blood 
and money, a suppliant once 
more for their intervention and 
patronage. 

The Tsar, a nervous invalid, would 
be content to see something like the 
status quo resumed, and that his 
Chancellor should watch the inevit- 
able decay of Turkey, losing no op- 
portunity of furthering Russian in- 
fluence. But he is not the master of 
events, and he knows something of 
the conditions upon which despotic 
rule is based. Even the Autocrat 
of all the Russias would totter and 
might fall in exile were his people 
baulked in a frantic course of re- 
ligious enthusiasm, which is always 
the outward manifestation of their 
national ideas. And the storm is 
rising. Victory on the side of 
Turkey may leave Servia in a 
position which will admit of a 
pacification negotiated by Russia 
in concert with other Powers, 
wherein the Tsar’s magnanimity and 
supremacy may seem so apparent as 
to satisfy the pride and quell the 
excitement of his people. But if 
the non-Mussulmans of Turkey are 
resolved, as many hope and trust 
they are, that they will submit to no 
terms of peace which re-impose the 
foreign domination of the Turk- 
ish Empire with its alien soldiery ; 
that if they are beaten in the field 
they will continue in the mountains 
harassing and fatal, because con- 
tinuous, warfare—the solution of this 
‘question,’ as it is called, which 
troubles, and must increasingly 
trouble Europe until it is settled 
by the expiration of the Turkish 
Empire, will soon be brought about. 

The supreme interests of the 
world at large demand some perma- 
nent settlement. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to imagine a state 
of things more injurious than that 
armed and strained peace which 
is no peace, which must follow any 
reversion to the position of 1875. 
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Never again can the Turkish Em- 
pire become even so respectable a 
Power as it appeared to the eyes 
of men at the beginning of last year. 
Englishmen do not quarrel with 
the action of their Government, 
but they feel it unendurable that 
throughout the world they should 
be referred to as the friends of 
Turkey. They have no objection to 
maintaining acquaintance with such 
a Power so long as it continues 
to form part of the political 
system of Europe, but friend- 
ship is another matter. Nations, 
like individuals, are apt to be 
known by their friends, and Eng- 
lishmen, who are jealous for the 
reputation of their country, have a 
natural aversion to be regarded as 
the particular and bosom friends of 
Turkey. They have learnt some- 
thing more of the Mahomedan 
régime than they knew in 1853- 


1856. The Ottoman Power in 


Europe is fulfilling the measure of 
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its iniquity. Itis hard to say which 
is more revolting—the importation 
of semi-savages from Egypt and 
Asia Minor to slaughter the Euro- 
pean subjects of the Porte because 
they object toa condition of govern- 
ment under which any other Euro- 
pean people would instantly and 
successfully rebel, or the attitude 
of the Powers which the satirical 
press rightly represent as a prize 
ring. But the vulgarest pugilistic 
encounter is chivalry itself com- 
pared with this. The great Powers 
are watching a fight in which on 
the one side are embodied the prin- 
ciples which civilised countries have 
accepted as the true and the only 
trustworthy basis of government, 
while on the other is a force which 
expresses without concealment, and 
with no possibility of mistake, all 
that is most hateful and most op- 
posed to the ruling maxims of 
government in Europe. 
ARTHUR ARNOLD, 
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HETHER free institutions 
create good citizens, or 
whether conversely free institutions 
are only possible where the citizens 
are good already and wither up 
and perish as private virtue decays, 
is a question which will continue to 
be agitated as long as_ political 
society continues. The science of 
history ought to answer it, but the 
science of history is silent or 
ambiguous where, if it could tell 
us anything at all, it would be able 
to speak decidedly. Philosophers 
unfortunately cominence _ their 
speculations with theories which 
they form from observation of what 
is round them. They go back over 
the past only to find such facts as 
harmonise with conceptions already 
formed, and, without being aware 


of it, they are swayed negatively 


or positively by the prevailing 
currents of contemporary opinion. 
They are either the exponents of the 
sentiments of the common crowd, 
which is too self-confident to 
tolerate the possibility that it may 
be mistaken, or they fly into mere 
contradiction with an impatience 
no less fatal to the value of the 
conclusions at which they arrive. 
Those who have studied more con- 
scientiously the influences which 
have determined their own con- 
victions will be the last to claim 
exemption from the control of 
forces which they recognise as 
universal and irresistible. The 
foreground of human life is the 
only part of it which we can 
examine with real exactness. As 
the distance recedes details dis- 
appear in shadow, or resolve them- 
selves into outlines. We turn to 
contemporary books and records, but 
we lose in light and in connection 
with other things what we gain in 


minuteness.. The accounts of their 
own times which earlier writers 
leave to us are coloured in turn by 
their opinions, and we cannot so 
reproduce the past as to guard 
against prejudices which governed 
those writers as much as they 
govern ourselves. The result, 
even to the keenest historical sight, 
is no more than a picture which 
each of us paints for himself upon 
the retina of his own imagination. 

These conditions of our nature 
warn us all, if we are wise, against 
generalised views of history, We 
form general views. This, too, 
we cannot help, unless we are 
ignorant of the past altogether. 
But we receive them for what they 
are worth. They do not repose upon 
a knowledge of facts which can 
form the foundations of a science. 
We see certain objects ; but we see 
them not as they were, but fore- 
shortened by distance and coloured 
by the atmosphere of time. The 
impression, before it arrives in our 
minds, has been half created by 
ourselves. Therefore it is that 
from philosophy of history, from 
attempts to explain the phenomena 
of earlier generations by referring 
them to general principles, we turn 
with weariness and distrust. We 
find more interest in taking ad- 
vantage of those rare occasions 
where we can apply a telescope to 
particular incidents, and catch a 
sight of small fractions of the actual 
doings of our fellow-mortals, where 
accident enables us to examine them 
in detailed pattern. Ye may obtain 
little in this way to convince our 
judgment, but we can satisfy an 
innocent curiosity, and we can 
sometimes see enough to put us on 
our guard against universal con- 
clusions. 
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We know, for instance (so far 
as we can speak of knowledge of 
the general character of an epoch), 
that the early commonwealth of 
Rome was distinguished by remark- 
able purity of manners; that the 
marriage tie was singularly re- 
spected; that the Latin yeomen 
who were the backbone of the 
community were industrious and 
laborious, that they lived with 
frugality and simplicity, and 
brought up their children in a 
humble fear of God or of the Gods 
as rulers to whom they would one 
day have to give an account. That 
the youth of a plant which grew so 
sturdily was exceptionally healthy 
is no more than we should naturally 
infer, and that the fact was so is 
confirmed to us both by legend 
and authentic record. The change 
of manners is assumed by some 
persons to have come in with 
the Ceesars. Virtue is supposed to 


have flourished so long as liberty 
survived, and the perfidy and pro- 


fligacy of which we read with 
disgust in Tacitus and Juvenal are 
regarded as the offspring of 
despotism. With the general state 
of European morals under the first 
centuries of the Empire we are 
extremely ill-acquainted. Tacitus 
and Juvenal describe the society of 
the capital. Of life in the country 
and in the provincial towns they 
tell us next to nothing. If we may 
presume that the Messalinas had 
their imitators in the provinces; if 
we may gather from the Epistles of 
St. Paul that the morals of Corinth 
for instance were not distinguished 
by any special excellence, yet there 
was virtue or desire of virtue 
enough in the world to make 
possible the growth of Christianity. 

Accident, on the other hand, has 
preserved the fragments of a drama 
of real life, which was played out 
in the last days of the Republic, 
partly in Rome itself, partly in a 
provincial city in South Italy, from 
which it would appear that the 
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ancient manners were already 
everywhere on the decline; that 
institutions suited to an age when 
men were a law to themselves 
could not prevent them from be- 
coming wicked if they were in- 
clined, and only saved them from 
punishment when they had deserved 
it. The broken pieces of the story 
leave much to be desired. The 
actions are preserved ; the actors are 
little more than names. The fleshand 
blood, the thoughts that wrought 
in the brain, the passions that 
boiled in the veins—these are dry 
as the dust of a mummy from 
an Kgyptian catacomb. Though 
generations pass away, however, 
the earth at least remains. We 
cannot see the old nations, but we 
can stand where they stood ; we can 
look on the landscape on which 
they looked; we can watch the 
shadows of the clouds chasing one 
another on the same mountain 
slopes; we can listen to the ever- 
lasting music of the same water- 
falls; we can hear the same surf 
far off lapping upon the beach. 

Let us transport ourselves then to 
the Neapolitan town of Larino, not 
far from the Gulf of Venice. In 
the remains of the amphitheatre we 
can recognise the Roman hands 
that once were labouring there. 

Let us imagine that itis the year 
88 before Christ, when Cesar was 
a boy of twelve, when the Social 
War had just been ended by Sylla, 
and Marius had fled from Rome, 
to moralize amidst the ruins of 
Carthage. Larino, like most of the 
Samnite towns, had taken part with 
the patriots. Several of its most 
distinguished citizens had fallen in 
battle. Theyhad been defeated, but 
their cause had survived. Sum- 
moned to Asia to oppose Mithridates, 
Sylla had postponed his revenge,and 
had conceded at least some of the ob- 
jects for which the Italians had been 
in arms. The leaders returned to 
their homes, and their estates escaped 
confiscation. The two families of 
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highest consequence in Larino were 
the Cluentii and the Aurii. Both 
were in mourning. Lucius Cluen- 
tius, who had commanded the insur- 
gent army in Campania, had been 
killed at Nola. Marcus Arnrius 
had not returned to Larino at the 
Peace, and was supposed to have 
fallen in the North of Italy. Com- 
mon political sympathies had drawn 
the survivors together, and they 
were further connected by marriage. 
There remained of the Cluentii a 
widowed mother named Sassia, with 
two children, Aulus Cluentius 
Avitus, a boy of sixteen, and his 
sister Cluentia, a year younger. 
Dinea, the mother of the <Aurii, 
was a widow also. Dinea had been 
the sister of Sassia’s husband, and 
was therefore herself a Cluentia. 
She had four children, all some 
years older than their cousins— 
Marcus Aurius, whom she believed 
to be dead; Numerius Aurius; Cneeus 
Magius Aurius; and a daughter, 
Magia. 

The Aurii had relations of the 
same name at Larino—Aurius Me- 
linus, Caius Melinus, and several 
others. The Cluentii were the last 
of their race. Both families were 
rich. The wealth which had poured 
into Rome after the conquest of the 
East had filtered over Italy. These 
provincial magistrates lived with 
comforts which would have made 
Cato shudder, in handsome villas, and 
waited upon by retinues of slaves. 
Otherwise scandal had no harm tosay 
of either Aurii or Cluentii. They 
were honoured for their patriotism, 
and beloved for their private vir- 
tues. 

A third family at Larino, the 
Oppianici, though also connected 
with the Aurii, belonged to the 
opposite faction. Cains Oppianicus, 
the younger of two brothers, was 
married to Dinea’s daughter Magia. 
Statius Albinus Oppianicus the 
elder, and the head of the clan, 
had been three times married: first 
toa sister of Dinea, who had died, 
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leaving him with a son; next, toa 
lady named Papia, who bore him a 
son also, and whom he had divorced; 
lastly, to Novia, who was for the 
present living with him and had 
brought him a third son, an infant. 
He had squandered his own fortune 
and the fortune of his first wife, 
whom he was suspected of having 
poisoned. He had since been living 
by his wits, and had figured unplea- 
santly in a late trial at Rome. A 
foolish youth of Larino, appropri- 
ately named -Asinius, had come into 
possession of a large sum of money. 
Like Iago, who made his fool his 
purse, Oppianicus took possession 
of Asinius, carried him to Rome 
to sec the world, and launched him 
among the taverns and the gam- 
bling houses. <A confederate, Avi- 
lius, a Larinate also, made a third 
in the party; and one night, when 
Asinius was absent with a female 
companion with whom they weré 
assured that he would remain till 
morning, Avilius affected to be 


taken suddenly ill, and said that he 


must make his will. A notary and 
witnesses were introduced to whom 
the persons of Avilius and Asinius 
were alike unknown. Avilius be- 
queathed all his property to Oppi- 
anicus, signed his name Asinius, 
and then recovered. The true 
Asinius was waylaid and killed 
a few days after. Oppianicus 
produced the will, claimed the es- 
tate, and obtained it—not, however, 
without some notice having been 
drawn to the matter which might 
have ended unpleasantly for him. 
Suspicions had been aroused, it does 
not appear how. Avilius was ar- 
rested and carried before one of the 
city magistrates, to whom in his 
terror he confessed the truth. For- 
tunately for Oppianicus, the magis- 
trate was discreet and not inacces- 
sible. The spoils were divided and 
the affair was hushed up, but it had 
naturally been much talked of at 
Larino. Oppianicus had been looked 
on askance ; in the matter of fortune 
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he was in a desperate condition, and 
he was on the look-out for the near- 
est means of improving his circum- 
stances. 

He was a man, it appears, of 
considerable personal attractions. 
He had made himself agreeable to 
his brother’s wife Magia, and had 
seduced her. Her brother Nume- 
rius caught a fever and suddenly 
died, leaving his share of the 
Aurian property to his brother 
Cneeus Magius. 

Cneus Magius fell ill also very 
soon after. He, perhaps, suspected 
the cause of his sickness. At any 
rate he had seen with alarm and 
suspicion his sister’s intimacy with 
@ person of so questionable a cha- 
racter as Albinus Oppianicus. His 
alarms were not diminished when 
her husband Caius Oppianicus was 
found dead in his ked, from some 
unexplained visitation; and growing 
rapidly worse, and feeling that his 
own end was not far off, he sent for 
his sister, and in the presence of his 
mother Dinea he questioned her as 
to whether she was with child. She 
assured him that it was so. She 
half satisfied him that she was 
herself innocent of guilt, and that 
Caius Oppianicus, and not his bro- 
ther, was the father. He made a 
will bequeathing the whole inherit- 
ance which had fallen to him to this 
child as soon as it should be born. 
He appointed his mother, Dinea, 
the guardian, lest Albinus Oppi- 
anicus should interfere. If the 
child should miscarry, or should 
not survive, Dinea and Magia were 
then to divide the estates between 
them. 

The arrangement had scarcely 
been completed when Cneeus Magius 
died also. Oppianicus then in- 
duced Magia to take a medicine 
which produced abortion. Magia 
and Dinea became thus coheiresses, 
and Oppianicus saw almost within 
his reach the accumulated wealth 
of the family. 

At this moment a stranger ap- 
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peared in Larino who brought news 
that the elder brother, Marcus, was 
still alive. He had not been killed 
as report had said, but had been 
taken prisoner, and was confined 
with hard labour at a convict sta- 
tion in the North of Italy. The 
story was not improbable, and the 
new comer produced credible evi- 
dence of the truth of what he said. 
He gave Dinea the names and ad. 
dresses of persons who had seen 
Marcus Aurius, and could find him. 
The hope that she had still a son 
surviving came to comfort her in 
her desolation, and she despatched 
friends to discover him, purchase 
his release, and restore him to her. 

So unpleasant a discovery came 
inopportunely for the schemes of 
Oppianicus; but he lost neither 
heart nor presence of mind. He 
made acquaintance with the 
stranger, purchased his help, and 
induced him to vary his account, 
and throw Dinea on a false scent. He 
sent off a confederate to gain the 
parties in the North and mislead the 
mother's messengers, while others 
were dispatched to obtain true 
directions from them, to find out 
Marcus Aurius, and assassinate him. 
The game was dangerous, however, 
so long as Dinea lived. She had 
Aurian kinsmen in Larino who 
were powerful, and to whom she 
might possibly appeal. He was 
aware that her suspicions would 
turn upon himself as soon as she 
should hear that her son could not 
be found, and he thought it better 
to anticipate future trouble by re- 
moving her at once. She was 
growing old, and her health had 
been shaken by sorrow and anxiety. 
Oppianicus recommended to her the 
assistance of a physician of whose 
skill he professed to have had ex- 
perience. Dinea declined his ad- 
vice, and sent for another doctor 
from Ancona, whom Oppianicus had 
some difficulty in gaining over to 
his purpose. He succeeded at last, 
however, with a bribe of four thon- 
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sand pounds, and the unfortunate 
woman was poisoned. Before She 
died she, too, made a will; but 
Oppianicus destroyed it. His 
agents in the North sent him word 
that his work had been successfully 
done. Marcus Aurius had been 
found and killed, and all traces were 
destroyed by which his fate could 
be discovered. Oppianicus at once 
divorced his present wife, married 
Magia, and took possession of the 
estates in her name. 

He had played his cards skilfully ; 
but again, as with his adventure 
at Rome, without having succeeded 
perfectly in averting suspicion 
from himself. Many eyes, no 
doubt, were watching him. The 
Larinates could not see with com- 
plaisance the entire disappearance 
of one of their most honoured fami- 
lies, and the Aurian estates passing 
into the hands of a blemished and 
bankrupt adherent of the Oligarchic 
faction, The messengers sent by 
Dinea reported that they could not 
discover Marcus Aurius; but they 
had found that secret efforts had 
been made to baffle them. They had 
ascertained that Oppianicus had 
been concerned in those efforts, and 
they wrote to Larino, charging him 
with foul play. Dinea being dead, 
the letters were taken to the nearest 
relative of the family, Aurius 
Melinus. 

This Aurius Melinus had already 
appeared before the Larinate public 
in a not very creditable manner. 
Soon after the death of her father 
he had married Cluentia, daughter 
of the widow Sassia, and sister of 
Aulus Cluentius Avitus. Sassia, 
who was a licentious, unprincipled 
woman, became enamoured of her 
son-in-law. Under the ancient 
Roman law, the marriage tie had 
been as indissoluble as in the 
strictest Christian community. But 
the restraint of marriage, like every 
other check on the individual will, 
had gone down before the progress 
of democracy. To divorce a wife 
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was now as easy as to change a 
dress. The closest affinity was no 
longer an obstacle to a new con- 
nection. Sassia succeeded in en- 
chanting her son-in-law. The 
daughter was divorced, and the 
mother was installed in her place. 
Public opinion, though degene- 
rate, was not entirely corrupted. 
The world of Larino considered it- 
self outraged by what it still re- 
garded as incest. Aulus Cluentius, 
the son, took his mother’s conduct 
so much to heart that he refused to 
see either her or her husband, and 
the domestic scandal had created 
almost as’ much agitation as the 
tragedy of Dinea and her children. 
The two vicious streams were now 
to unite. Aurius Melinus, perhaps 
to recover the esteem of his fellow- 
citizens, put himself forward to de- 
mand justice against the murderers 
of his kinsmen. He called a public 
meeting; he read aloud in the 
Assembly the letters from the North 
denouncing Oppianicus. He de- 
manded an immediate investigation. 
If his cousin Marcus was no longer 
alive, he charged Oppianicus with 
having assassinated him. 
Suspicions already rife turned to 
certainty. The people rose. They 
rushed to Oppianicus’s house to seize 
and tear him in pieces. Exceptional 
villains appear at times to be the 
special care of Providence, as if 
they had a work given them to do 
and might not perish till it was 
accomplished. Oppianicus had fled ; 
and unhappily a political revolu- 
tion had not only provided him with 
a sure refuge, but with means yet 
more fatal of adding to his crimes. 
While Sylla was fighting Mithridates 
in Asia, Marius had returned to a se- 
venth Consulship, and the democracy 
had enjoyed a brief and sanguinary 
triumph ; but Marius was dead, and 
Sylla had returned a conqueror, 
and the name of every eminent ad- 
vocate of popular rights was now 
entered on a proscription list. Sylla’s 
lieutenant, Quintus Metellus,was en- 
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camped not far from Larino. Oppiani- 
cus threw himself on Metellus’s 
protection, representing himself, per- 
haps, as the victim of a popular com- 
motion. Metellus sent him on to the 
Dictator, and from Sylla he received 
a commission to purge Larino of its 
suspected citizens, to remove the 
magistrates, and to execute every 
one who had been connected with 
the Marian faction. In the haste 
of the time he was allowed to draw 
the list of the proscribed himself, 
and to enter upon it both his open 
enemies and the accomplices of his 
crimes, whose too intimate acquaint- 
ance with him he had reason to fear. 
Aurius Melinus perished, and every 
remaining member of the Aurian 
kindred. Sextus Vibrius perished, 
who had been his instrnment in 
hiding the traces of Marcus Aurius 
and murdering him. The pro- 
scribed were seized and killed with- 
out being allowed to speak; and 
thus at one blow Oppianicus was 
able to rid himself of everyone 
whose vengeance he had to fear, 
and of the only witness by whom 
the worst of his crimes could be 
brought home to him. 

For his services to Sylla he was 
probably rewarded further out of 
the estates of his victims, and by 
a series of enormous crimes, which 
even in that bad time it is to be 
hoped could not be easily paralleled, 
he had become the most opulent 
and most powerful citizen of his 
native town. 

Oppianicus had obtained all that 
he had desired, but he found, as all 
mortals find, that the enjoyment had 
been in the pursuit—that the prize 
when won still failed to give perfect 
satisfaction. Happiness was still 
flying before him, almost within his 
grasp, but still eluding it. Perhaps 
the murder of her husband, her 
mother, and her brothers, may have 
sate uneasily upon Magia. At any 


rate he had grown weary of Magia. 
She too was now cleared away, to 
make room for a more suitable com- 
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panion. On the death of Aurius 
Melinus, Sassia was again a widow, 


.and Oppianicus became a suitor for 


her hand. It was true that he had 
killed her husband, but he swore, 
like Richard, that he had done it 
‘to help her to a better husband.’ 
It was Sassia’s ‘heavenly face’ 
which had set him on, and Sassia 
listened, not unfavourably. There 
were difficulties, however, which 
had first to be removed. Sassia 
was rich, and in a position to make 
conditions. Oppianicus had three 
children, whose mothers she may 
have disliked, or whom she expected 
that she would find in her way. 
She was willing to tolerate the 
eldest, who bore his father’s name, 
but she refused to marry him till 
the two little ones had been re- 
moved. 

The horrible woman was showing 
herself a suitable mate for Oppiani- 
cus. Her wealth, her person, per- 
haps this last proof of the hardiness 
of her disposition, determined him 
to secure her on her own terms. 
One of his little boys was being 
brought up with his mother at 
Theano. He sent for the child to 
Larino. In the night it was taken 
ill and died, and to prevent enquiry 
into the manner of its death, the 
body was burnt before dawn the next 
morning. Two days after the other 
little boy died with as mysterious 
suddenness; and Sassia became 
Oppianicus’s wife. 

These fresh atrocities could not 
be perpetrated without notice. The 
people of Larino shuddered and 
muttered. They could not chal- 
lenge the favourite of Sylla, the 
chief magistrate of the town, who 
had the local authority in his hands 
and the confidence of the Dictator 
at Rome; but they shrank from 
contact with him. They avoided 
both him and his wife as if they 
had the plague. Young Cluentius 
especially held aloof from his mother 
more sternly than ever, and would 
neither speak to her nor see her. 
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At length Sylla died; the middle 
classes through Italy drew their 


breath freely again, and at Larino . 


as elsewhere the people could ven- 
ture to make their voices heard. 
There was in the town an ancient 
and venerable college of Priests of 
Mars, a sort of Cathedral Chapter. 
The priests had obtained the Roman 
franchise as a result of the Italian 
war. It had been confirmed to 
them by Marius. It had been taken 
away again by Sylla. And now that 
Sylla was gone, a deputation from 
the town was sent to the Senate 
to petition for its restoration. With 
this deputation, as one of its mem- 
bers, went young Aulus Cluentius, 
who was then acquiring fame as a 
public speaker, and he soon attracted 
notice at Rome by his vindication 
of the rights of the Chapter. Op- 
pianicus, who had been Sylla’s in- 
strument in carrying out the dis- 
franchisement in Larino, had his 
own good reasons for dreading to 
see his work overthrown. With 
the restoration of political liberty 
municipal self-government would 


be restored along with it. He 
feared Cluentius on _ personal 
grounds as well as political. He 


saw in him his future accuser, and 
he had a further motive of another 
kind for wishing to destroy him. 
Cluentius had not yet made his will, 
for he would not leave his fortune 
to his mother, and he could not 
bring himself to make a disposition 
in which her name should not be 
mentioned. In the absence of a will 
she was his heir at law. It was but 
one more murder and Oppianicus 
would at once quit himself of a 
dangerous antagonist, gratify his 
wife, and add the lands of the 
Cluentii to the vast estates which 
he had accumulated already. 
Cluentins was ont of health. 
Cleophantus, the physician by whom 
he was attended, was a man of emi- 
nence and character, whom it was 
unsafe to approach by the means 
which he had used so successfully 
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in the poisoning of Dinea. But 
Cleophantus had a slave who 
worked in his laboratory whom 
Oppianicus calculated on finding 
corruptible, and the assistant by 
whom medicines are made up is 
in such cases as useful as his 
principal, He did not think it 
prudent to appear in person, but a 
patrician friend, one of the Fa- 
bricii, undertook the business for 
him; and Fabricius felt his way 
with the slave through his freed- 
man Scamander. 

Villains have ‘an instinct for re- 
cognising one another, and rarely 
make mistakes in the character of 
the persons whom they address. 
The necessary tact, however, was 
wanting to Scamander ; and in the 
class of wretches who were bought 
like sheep in the market, and might 
be flung at pleasure into the fish- 
ponds to feed the aristocrats’ ]am- 
preys, a degree of virtue was 
found at last which was to bring 
Oppianicus’s atrocities to a close. 
Diogenes—so the slave was called 
—vreceived Scamander’s overtures 
with apparent acquiescence. He 
listened, drew Scamander on to 
reveal the name of his employers, 
ani then whispered the story to his 
master. Cleophantus carried it to 
Cluentius. An honest Senator, 
Marcus Bibrius, was taken into 
counsel; and it was agreed that 
Oppianicus should be played with 
till he had committed himself, when 
punishment could at last overtake 
him. Diogenes kept up his corre- 
spondence with Scamander, and pro- 
mised to administer the poison as soon 
as he was provided with materials. 
It was arranged that Cluentius 
should purchase Diogenes, that he 
might have a skilled attendant to 
wait upon him in his illness. The 
conspiracy would then be carried 
on under Cluentius’s own roof, 
where the proceedings could be 
conveniently watched, and conver- 
sations be overheard. Oppianicus 
was outmanceuvred at last. Both 
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he and Fabricius were tempted to 
betray themselves. The poison was 
conveyed to Diogenes; the money 
which was to pay for the murder 
was brought to him, and received 
in the presence of concealed wit- 
nesses. The criminals were caught 
red-handed, without room for de- 
nial or concealment. They were 
seized and denounced, and brought 
to immediate trial. 

Horrible crimes have, unfortu- 
nately, been so frequent in this 
world that they have no permanent 
interest for us; and, unless they 
have been embalmed in poetry, or 
are preserved by the exceptional 
genius of accomplished historians, 
the memory of them rarely survives 
a single generation. The tragedies 
of Larino would have passed into 
oblivion with the lives of those 
who had witnessed and shuddered 
at them. Posterity, if it cared to 
recollect, would have had their 
curiosity and their sense of justice 
satisfied if they could have learned 
that the chief villain was detected 
and punished at last ; and to revive 
an interest in a detailed chapter of 
human wickedness after nearly two 
thousand years would have been 
alike superfluous and impossible. 
The story, however, now assumes 
features of deeper importance. 
Oppianicus and his victims are 
nothing tous. The rise and fall of 
the Roman Commonwealth is of 
undying consequence to the politi- 
cal student; and other thousands 
of years will still have to pass 
before we shall cease to study the 
most minute particulars which will 
interpret to us so remarkable a 
phenomenon. The judicial investi- 
gation into the crimes of Oppianicus 
was to form an illustration of the 
incurable corruption of the Roman 
Senate; and that Senate’s most 
brilliant member — better known 
to English schoolboys than the 
most distinguished modern classic 
(Kikero they now call him; but we 


are too old to learn the new nomen- 
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clature)-—was to be the principal 
instrument in exposing it. 

Criminal trials at Rome were 
conducted before a body of judges 
or jurymen, the selection of whom 
had been one of the chief subjects 
of contention during the recent 
political struggles. ‘The privileged 
orders affected to fear that justice 
would be degraded if the adminis- 
tration of it was extended to 
persons who were incompetent for 
so honourable an office. The people 
complained that their lives and 
properties were unsafe in the hands 
of proud, extravagant, and cruel 
aristocrats. The Senators declared 
that if members of their own order 
had not been always pure, the mid- 
dle classes would be found immea- 
surably worse. The middle classes, 
witbout laying claims to superior 
virtue, protested that the Senators 
had alres dy descended to the lowest 
depths of the abyss of dishonesty. 

That the office of a judge, at any 
rate, might be made one of the 
most lucrative situations which the 
State had to offer was made appa- 
rent in a prosecution which hap- 
pened about the same time of the 
Pretor Verres for the plunder of 
Sicily. In the trial of Verres it 
was proved that the Governor of a 
Roman province under the Repub- 
lic looked on his period of office as 
an opportunity of making his for- 
tune by extortion and the public 
sale of justice. To be successful, 
he must carry off three times as 
much booty as he expected to be 
allowed to retain. A third had to 
be bestowed in buying the good- 
will of the consuls, tribunes, and 
other magistrates; a third in cor- 
rupting the juries, when he was 
called to account by the pillaged 
provincials; the remaining part 
only he might calculate on keeping 
for himself. 

The Court which was to try the 
case of the Larinates was composed 
of thirty-two Senators. Caius 
Gracchus had granted the jury- 
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right to the Equites; but it had 
again been taken from them by 
Sylla. The judges were now ex- 
clusively patricians, the purest 
blood of which Rome had to boast. 
Scamander, Fabricius, and Oppian- 
icus were indicted successively for 
conspiring the murder of Cluentius. 
The prisoners were tried separately. 
Though rumour had caught hold 
of some features of the story, the 
circumstances were generally un- 
known. Oppianicus, through his 
wealth and connections, had secured 
powerful patrons ; and Cicero, who 
rarely took part in prosecutions, 
was retained in the first instance to 
defend Scamander. 

Publius Canutius opened the 
ease for Cluentius; and Cicero, 
though he exerted himself to the 
utmost, very soon discovered that 
he had a bad cause. The evidence 
was absolutely conclusive. Sca- 
mander was condemned, and Fabri- 
cius was brought to the bar. Cicero 
withdrew from the case and con- 
tented himself with watching it. 
Fabricius’s brother, Cepasius, took 
his place as advocate ; but with no 
better success. Fabricius, too, was 
convicted, but with a slight differ- 
ence in the form of the result. A 
unanimous verdict was givenagainst 
Scamander ; a single Senator, called 
Stalenus, voted for the acquittal of 
Fabricius. There was no more 
doubt of his guilt than of his freed- 
man’s. The evidence against them 
both was the same. Stalenus had 
not been bribed, for Fabricius was 
poor; but he intended to intimate 
to the rich Oppianicus that he was 
open to an arrangement when his 
own turn should come on. 

Stalenus was a man of conse- 
quence. He had been questor, and 
aspired to the higher offices of 
State. He had obtained some 
notoriety in a recent civil case in 
which one of the parties was a 
certain Safinius Atella. Safinius 
had the worst of the argument, 
and Stalenus had boasted that fora 
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round sum of money he could pur- 
chase a verdict notwithstanding. 
The money was given to him, but 
Safinius lost his cause, and ill- 
natured persons had whispered that 
Stalenus had kept it for himself. 
Such a transaction, however, if suc- 
cessful and undetected, might pass 
for a stroke of cleverness. At all 
events the suspicions attached to it 
had not interfered with the further 
employment of this ingenious young 
nobleman. He was merely observed, 
andanything singular in his conduct 
was set down to its right motive. 

Oppianicus’s case might well be 
considered desperate. Scamander 
and Fabricius had been accessories 
only to a single attempt at murder. 
The past history of Oppianicus had 
probably been alluded to gene- 
rally in the preliminary trials. He 
would stand at the bar an object of 
general abhorrence for various other 
enormities, and the proofs which 
had been sufficient to condemn his 
accomplices would tell with ten- 
fold force against their instigator, 
whose past career had been so dark. 
In the vote of Stalenus only some 
glimmer of hope remained. The 
Court adjourned for a few days, 
In the interval Oppianicus made 
Stalenus’s acquaintance, and they 
soon understood one another. 
Stalenus told him frankly that his 
situation was a difficult one, and 
would probably be expensive. The 
judges who had condemned the 
other prisoners would commit mani- 
fest perjury if they acquitted Oppi- 
anicus. Public feeling being excited, 
they would be exposed to general 
opprobrium, and they would require 
to be well paid for their services. 
Still, however, he thought it might 
be managed. He knew his men, 
and he considered that he could 
secure fifteen votes out of the 
thirty-two, which in addition to his 
own would be sufficient. Money 
only was necessary : each vote would 
require 40ol. 

Oppianicus’s fortune would be of 
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little use to him if he was convicted. 
Being a Roman citizen, he was not 
liable to a sentence of death from 
a criminal court, but exile and a fine 
amounting nearly to confiscation 
were as bad or possibly worse. He 
assented to Stalenus’s terms, and 
paid into his hands 6,400. 

It was understood by this time 
that a negotiation with the 
prisoner was going forward. Stale- 
nus had felt his way, dropping hints 
here and there in whatever quarter 
they were likely to be operative, and 
at length the corruptible fifteen 
had given conditional assurances 
that they might be relied on. But 
the terms, as he expected,were high; 
very little would be left for himself; 
and he began to reflect that with 
perfect safety he might keep the 
whole of it. The honest part of 
the jury would, he thought, un- 
doubtedly vote for a conviction. 
Those who had agreed to sell their 
consciences would be so angry if 
they were now disappointed that 
he might count on them with equal 
certainty, and it would be in vain 
that after a verdict of guilty such 
a wretch as Oppianicus would 
appeal to public opinion. No one 
would believe him, no one would 
pity him. Thus the night before 
the trial came on he informed his 
friends upon the jury that Oppiani- 
cus had changed his mind, and that 
no money was forthcoming. They 
were as exasperated as he hoped to 
find them. He was himself not 
suspected, and they met the next 
day in court with a most virtuous 
resolution that justice should not 
be baulked of its object. 

The voting in a Roman trial 
was either open or secret, as the 
Court might decide for itself. 
Oppianicus not relying tooperfectly 
on his friends, and anxious not to 
be cheated of the wares for which 
he had paid, demanded that each 
judge should give his verdict by 
word of mouth. The tribune 
Quinctius, who was secretly his 
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friend, supported him, and his 
request was agreed to. Everyone 
was aware that there had been 
bribery, and the members of the 
jury who were open to bribes were 
generally well known. It was, of 
course, assumed that they would 
vote for an acquittal, and Stalenus 
and his friends were observed with 
contemptuous curiosity, but with- 
out a doubt of what their judgment 
would be. 

It happened that Stalenus was 
the first to vote, and two of his 
intimate associates were the second 
and third. To the astonishment 
of everyone, all three  with- 
out the slightest hesitation voted 
guilty. The rest of the judges, 
or rather the respectable portion 
of them, were utterly bewildered. 
The theory of corruption implies 
that men who take bribes will 
generally fulfil their contract, nor 
again do men usually take bribes to 
vote according to their real convic- 
tions. They were assured that Sta- 
lenus had been corrupted to give a 
false verdict. They thought he had 
been corrupted by Oppianicus; but 
he had voted against Oppianicus; 
he had voted for Cluentius,—there- 
fore it seemed he must have been 
bribed by Cluentius, and Oppianicus 
might be innocent after all. Thus 
argued the outside public almost 
universally, having heard the story 
but imperfectly. Thus argued 
even a section of the judges them- 
selves, and in their confusion five 
of the more honest of them actually 
voted for Oppianicus’s acquittal. 
The larger number concluded at last 
that they must go by the evidence. 
Stalenus and his friends might 
have taken money from Cluentius. 
Cluentius might have been afraid 
to trust himself entirely to the 
justice of his cause. But corrup- 
tion could not alter the truth. 
Oppianicus was unquestionably 
guilty, and he was condemned by 
a large majority. 

He for his part was banished, 
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clamouring that he was betrayed, 
but unable, as Stalenus expected, 
to obtain a remission of his sen- 
tence. In modern eyes such a 
punishment was immeasurably too 
lenient. To a Roman who wanted 
courage to end his misfortunes with 
his own hand, exile was held to 
be the most terrible of calamities. 
Cesar pleaded against the execu- 
tion of the accomplices of Catiline, 
that death ended all things. He 
would have them live and suffer. 
‘ Life,’ said Cicero on the present 
occasion, ‘was worse than death 
to Oppianicus. No one believed 
any longer the old wives’ fable of 
Tartarus. Death would be but a 
happy release to him.’ He left 
Rome to wander about Italy, as if 
marked with acurse. Sassia fol- 
lowed him to torment him with 
her reproaches and _infidelities. 
One day as he was riding his horse 
threw him. He was mortally in- 
jured and died. 

So ended Oppianicus. So, how- 
ever, did not end the consequences 
of his various villanies. Political 
passions were again rising. The 
people in Rome and out of it were 
clamouring to the skies against the 
iniquities of the Senate. The 
story went abroad that a senatorial 
jury had again been bribed; and 
being without detailed knowledge 
of the case, the Roman populace 
rushed naturally to the conclusion 
that an innocent man had been 
condemned. Oppianicus had pro- 
tested against the verdict, and had 
denounced his judges. It was 
enough. The verdict was indis- 
putably corrupt, and a corrupt 
verdict, as a matter of course, 
must be a false verdict. 

Quinctius the tribune, Oppia- 
nicus’s friend, encouraged the agi- 
tation, It was an opportunity not 
to be neglected of bringing the 
Senate into disrepute. Thrice he 
harangued the General Assembly 
in the Forum. He insisted that 
the degraded Patricians should be 
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stripped once more of the pri- 
vileges which they abused. Clu- 
entius’s name became a by-word. 
He who in his humble way had been 
the champion of his own towns- 
people was identified with the hated 
senatorial monopoly. So furious 
were the people that for eight years, 
Cicero says, they would not so 
much as listen to a word that 
could be said for him. They were 
not contented with words. Every 
senator who had voted for Oppia- 
nicus’s condemnation was prose- 
cuted under the Jury Laws. Some 
were fined, some were expelled 
from the Senate by the Censors. 
One of them, Caius Egnatius, was 
disinherited by his father. The 
Senate itsclf was invited to con- 
demn its own members. Not 
daring to refuse, the Senate saved 
its conscience by a wise generality, 
and passed a resolution that any 
person or persons who had been 
instrumental in corrupting public 
justice had been guilty of a serious 
offence. Finally Cluentius himself 
was brought to trial, and so hot 
was public feeling against him 
that Cicero was obliged to confine 
his defence to a legal technicality. 
The law, he said, was for the re- 
straint of corruption in the juries. 
The juries under Sylla’s constitu- 
tion could consist of senators only, 
and Cluentius being an Eques, the 
law could not touch him. 

Gradually the outcry died away, 
melting into the general stream of 
indignation which in a few years 
swept away the constitution, and 
under new forms made justice pos- 
sible again. But the final act of 
the Cluentian drama had still to 
be played out. Again Cluentius 
was to appear before a tribunal of 
Roman judges. Again Cicero was 
to defend him—no longer under a 
quibble, but on the merits of the 
whole case, into which at last it was 
possible to enter. 

From the speech which Cicero 
delivered on this occasion we have 
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gathered our story. It is not a 
favourable specimen of his ora- 
torical power. There is no connec- 
tion in theevents. There is no order 


of time. We are hurried from 
date to date, from place _ to 
place. The same person is de- 


scribed under different names; the 
same incident in different words. 
The result isa mass of threads so 
knotted, twisted, and entangled 
that only patient labour can sort 
them out into intelligible arrange- 
ment, 

What Cicero lacks in method, 
however, he makes up in earnest- 
ness. He was evidently supremely 
affected by the combination of 
atrocities and misunderstandings by 
which an innocent, well-deserving 
man was likely to be overwhelmed. 

The various lovers of Sassia had 
been either murdered or had died, 
or had deserted her. She had 
lost much of her ill-gained fortunes, 
She had grown too old for the 
further indulgence of her pleasant 
vices. One desire alone remained, 
and had devoured the rest—a desire 
for revenge upon Cluentius. In the 
prejudiced condition of public feel- 
ing at Rome, any wild accusation 
against him might be expected to 
obtain a hearing. Having escaped 
the prosecution for the bribery of 
the judges, he was charged with 
having murdered one of his friends, 
whose property he hoped to inherit. 
The attempt was clumsy and it 
failed. The friend was proved to 
have died where Cluentius could 
have had no access to him; anda 
nephew, and not Cluentius, was his 
heir. The next accusation was of 
having tried to poison the surviv- 
ing son of Oppianicus. Cluentius 
and the younger Oppianicus had 
been together at a festival at Larino. 
Another youth who was also pre- 
sent there had died a few days 
later, and it was alleged that he 
had drunk by mistake from a cup 
which had been prepared for 
Sassia’s stepson. But again the 
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evidence broke down. There was no 
proof that the death was caused by 
poison, or that Cluentius was in any 
way connected with it. 
The accursed woman, 
twice baffled, would not abandon 
her object. In both instances proof 
of malice had been wanting. Cluen- 
tius had no object in perpetrating 
either of the. crimes of which she 
had accused him. If he had no 
grudge against the young Oppiani- 
cus, however, he had undoubtedly 
hated his father, and she professed 
to have discovered that the father 
had not died, as had been reported, 
by the fall from his horse, but had 
been poisoned by acake which had 
been administered to him at Cluen- 
tius’s instigation. The method in 
which Sassia went to work to make 
out her case throws a fresh and 
hideous light on the Roman ad- 
ministration of justice in the last 
days of liberty. She produced two 
witnesses who were both slaves. To 
one of them, Nicostratus, a Greek, 
she owed an old grudge. He had 
belonged to Oppianicus the elder, 
and had revealed certain infidelities 
of hers which had led to incon- 
venience. The other, Strato, was 
the slave of a doctor who had at- 
tended Oppianicus after his acci- 
dent. Since neither of these men 
were willing to say what she re- 
quired them to say of their own 
accord, she demanded according to 
custom that they should be tortured. 
The Roman law did not acknow- 
ledge any rights in these human 
chattels: a slave on the day of his 
bondage ceased to bea man. Ni- 
costratus and Strato were racked 
till the executioners were weary, 
bnt nothing could be extracted 
from them. A distinguished ad- 
vocate who was present, and was 
not insensible to pity, said that the 
slaves were being tortured not to 
make them tell the truth, but to 
make them lie. The court took the 
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same view, and they were released. 
Once more Sassia was defeated, 
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but she waited her opportunity. 
Three years later, the orator Hor- 
tensius, a general protector of 
rogues, was elected to the consulate. 
The vindictiveness with which she 
had come forward as the prosecu- 
trix of her own son had injured 
her cause. She made one more 
effort, and this time she prevailed 
on the young Oppianicus, who had 
meanwhile married her daughter, to 
appear in her place. She had pnur- 
chased Strato after his escape from 
the torture, and had power of life 
and death over him. He had mur- 
dered a fellow slave; and it was 
alleged that when he confessed to 
this crime, he had confessed to the 
other also. He was crucified, and 
to prevent his telling inconvenient 
truths upon the cross, his tongue 
was cut out before he was nailed 
upon it. On the strength of his 
pretended deposition, a criminal 
process was once more instituted 
against Cluentius before a Roman 
jury. The story had by this time 
become so notorious, and the indig- 
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nation of the provinces had been 
so deeply roused, that deputations 
from every town in the South of 
Italy came to the Capital to bear 
witness in Cluentius’s favour. How 
the trial ended is unknown. It 
may be hoped that he was acquitted 
—but it is uncertain. Innocent 
men have suffered by millions in 
this world. As many guilty 
wretches have escaped, and seemed 
to triumph; but the vengeance 
which follows upon evil acts does 
not sleep because individuals are 
wronged. The penalty is exacted 
to the last farthing from the com- 
munity which permits injustice to 
be done. And the Republican 
Commonwealth of Rome was fast 
filling the measure of its iniquities. 
In another half-century perjured 


juries and corrupted magistrates 


had finished their work; the world 
could endure them no longer, and 
the free institutions which had been 
the admiration of mankind were 
buried under the throne of the 
Ceesars. 


J. A. F. 





THE EXTRADITION OF CRIMINALS. 


NE of the most marked effects 
() of the various improvements 
of modern times by which com- 
munication is increased in rapidity 
and ease between the nearest and 
most distant countries is to add 
largely to the importance of that 
branch of international law which 
is connected with the extradition 
of criminals. Within the last fifty 
years no subject has been more fre- 
quently the theme of diplomatic 
discussions and of judicial decision. 
The case of the forger Winslow, 
whose extradition was required by 
the Government of the United 
States, is still fresh in everyone’s 
mind, and numerous cases of a simi- 
lar character must be familiar to 
those who have intelligently followed 
the course of public affairs during 
the last twenty-five years. In Eng- 
land the Belgian murderess Mar- 
garet Dixblanc, who poisoned her 
mistress in Park Lane, and the 
murderer Miiller, who fled for re- 
fuge to America, may be cited as 
examples of criminals brought to 
justice by means of the powers of 
extradition. But far from har- 
monising the rules which govern 
this question, the increased impor- 
tance which it has recently attained 
seems rather to have made con- 
fusion worse confounded. Nor is 
this to be wondered at. It was 
very easy for older jurists to lay 
down the principles on which ex- 
tradition is founded, and to differ 
from each other without positive or 
practical injury to the nations of 
which they were members. For 
their arguments remained satis- 
factory enough when they were as- 
sailed only by literary criticism, and 
were not brought under the rough 
ordeal of actual practice, and ap- 
plied to various sets of facts. But 
a time necessarily came when the 
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opinions of writers who were es- 
sentially theorists had to be reduced 
into practice. These jurists wrote 
when the territory of every State 
was, generally speaking, regarded 
as an asylum for fugitives, both 
political and criminal. For if there 
was one feature in medimval days 
more marked than another, it was 
the fact that a separate territory 
was not only distinct for the pur- 
poses of municipal law, but was an 
asylum for every fugitive, whether 
Here 
and there a fugitive was surren- 
dered, but it was a pure exception 
to the general practice of every 
State. Thus mention of the extradi- 
tion of criminals occurs so early in 
this country as the twelfth century, 
in a treaty which is the first to 
touch upon the subject of extradi- 
tion in England. 

This noteworthy engagement was 
made ! in 1174, between Henry II. 
and William the Lion, King of 
Scotland. It is noticed by his- 
torians as the termination of the 
war with France and Scotland 
rather than as a landmark in the 
history of international law. By 
a portion of that treaty it was 
agreed that English felons who fled 
to Scotland should be surrendered 
or tried in Scotland, and Scots 
who crossed the border for refuge 
should in return be sent back to 
their own country or be arraigned 
before an English tribunal. But 
no evidence exists to tell us how 
far in those semi-barbarous times 
this agreement took effect, and 
the real beginning of extradition 
treaties must be looked for many 
centuries later, after the Peace of 
Amiens was concluded, in 1802. 

But to return from this digression. 
As soon as these, written prin- 
ciples came to be reduced into 
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working order among the various 
complex circumstances with which 
diplomacy and policy, commerce 
and municipal law have surrounded 
this question, it was found that 
many of the views of the jurists 
were irreconcilable. National sen- 
timents and national customs are 
found differing in every nation, and 
consequently the views and the 
practice of every state with regard 
to extradition are found not only 
discordant in principle, but also in 
practice, and the opinions of learned 
writers are powerless before the 
force of national sentiment. That 
such differences may at some 
future time be swept away, as 
municipal laws approach each other 
more nearly, and national senti- 
ments on this point agree more 
closely, is notonly within the bounds 
of hope, but of possibility. The 
frequent discussion in the Courts 
of Law and in Legislative Assem- 
blies of this question can scarcely 
fail in the end to cause more har- 
monious opinions to be everywhere 
entertained. This is no Utopian 
scheme or poct’s dream, such as 
Mr. Tennyson has given us in the 
fine lines wherein he looks forward 
to the time when 


The war-drum throbb'd no longer, and the 
battle-flags were furled, 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation 
of the World: 

There the common sense of most shall hold 
a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber lapped 
in universal law— 


but is a possibility based on the 
past progress of this subject, on the 
gradual assimilation of municipal 
laws, and on the better understand- 
ing of the principles which regulate 
this branch of international law. 
The subject has of course been 
touched upon by every publicist, 
but the notices of the leading 
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jurists are only brief. In England, 
if we except Sir Robert Phillimore’s 
short résumé of the authorities in 
his general work on International 
Law, only one writer has yet given 
us anything which at all attempts 
to cover the entire subject.2 This 
work, one of considerable value, is 
somewhat wanting in that grasp 
and precision which are so necessary 
when dealing with a subject such 
as international law, which admits of 
so much subtle reasoning. Neither 
are the available materials placed 
before the reader in the systematic 
form which so important and un- 
technical a subject well deserves. 
If we pass over an older and in- 
ferior work,? then there only exists 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s able 
brochure, which in a small compass 
contains accurate and powerful 
reasoning added to a well-arranged 
subject matter.‘ But praise from 
us of the work done by this emi- 
nent man were to deal in unneces- 
sary trnisms, for his name is now 
a sufficient warranty of the value 
of whatever he has given us. But 
this book was written more than 
twenty years ago, before the de- 
cision of many of the most im- 
portant cases of recent years. 
Under these circumstances we 
propose to make an endeavour in 
this essay to point out some of the 
cardinal principles upon which the 
so-called Law of Extradition is 
based, the manner in which some of 
the most salient characteristics have 
grown up in the progress of time, 
and its leading features at the pre- 
sent day. Necessarily, however, 
such a sketch as this can do 
little more than touch the the 
most prominent points of this wide 
and interesting question. It is ob- 
vious that not only has the modern 
facility of intercourse between dif- 
ferent parts of the world brought 
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the subject prominently into notice, 
but that this prominence is to a 
great extent caused by the impor- 
tance of extradition and its effect 
upon commercial affairs. Conse- 
quently an unsatisfactory view of 
this matter by two States must in- 
directly tend to inflict a blow upon 
national justice and commercial 
honesty. If a fraudulent bankrupt 
can find an asylum in America or 
in Spain, it is obvious, however se- 
vere may be the laws which we 
enact in England, that they will 
become a mere byword, a foreign 
country being as sure a sanc- 
tuary in this nineteenth century to 
the dishonest trader as was the 
shrine of the cathedral to the me- 
digzval freebooter. Moreover, when 
the various colonies and settlements, 
not of England only, buat of other 
European nations, are remembered, 
demonstration is unnecessary to 
prove how widespread may be the 
evil effects of a misunderstanding 
between two nations as regards the 
extradition of criminals. The ques- 
tion can scarcely fail to grow in 
importance in view of the increasing 
population and rapid social progress 
of every colony, whether planted in 
the wide regions of Australia or 
among the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

To grasp the theory of the sub- 
ject aright, one must in the first 
place comprehend clearly its most 
elementary principles. Accord- 
ingly it is not unnecessary to 
point out that the powers of every 
State are confined within its terri- 
torial limits : within these bounds it 
is completely supreme, beyond them 
it has no absolute rights at all. ‘ It 
claims,’ says Sir George Lewis, ‘no 
legal power upon foreign soil; it 
acknowledges no legal right of any 
other State upon its territory.” A 
State has no superior by law, and 
hence,as has been frequently pointed 
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out, international law is only a 
form of expressing the relationship 
which exists between States by 
voluntary customs and voluntary 
agreements. Since, therefore, an 
absolute power exists within the 
boundaries of a State for the sove- 
reign authority to act in what man- 
ner it pleases, it is absurd to speak 
in the loose manner so common 
among some international jurists of 
the obligations under which States 
lie with regard to the extradition 
of criminals. The sovereignty of 
a State at once puts an end to any 
question of legal right or obligation, 
for a State is absolutely free, viewed 
from a legal standpoint, to act as 
she chooses with regard to the 
surrender of fugitives from justice. 
But the naked principle becomes 
in practice comparatively unimpor- 
tant in consequence of the express 
agreements, by means of treaties, 
upon this point, which are entered 
into between independent States. 
Nevertheless, for the perfect under- 
standing of the question, those mists 
should be cleared away about the 
power or the powerlessness of States 
to surrender criminals. Sir Robert 
Phillimore, for instance, in his Com- 
mentaries on International Law, 
has laid it down that the authority 
of great jurists is not wanting to 
support the following maxim: A 
State is ‘ bound, if satisfied by ex- 
amination of the primd facie guilt 
of the fugitive, to surrender him 
for trial in the country in which he 
committed the crime.”® 

In support of this assertion he 
cites the weighty authority of 
Grotius. But this great medieval 
writer seems to advance no such 
proposition. What he did contend 
for was that a State, in view of 
the code of morality which should 
exist between nations much 
as between individuals, ought not 
to aid a criminal in escaping from 


as 


5 Phillimore’s Jnternational Law, vol. i. p- 441. 
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that just punishment which should 
overtake the transgressor against 
common laws. 

Since States (he writes in his celebrated 
work De Jure Belli et Pacis). are not ac- 
customed to permit another State to enter 
their territory armed, for the sake of 
exacting punishment, nor is that expedient, 
it follows that the city where he abides 
who is found to have committed the offence 
ought to do one of two things (‘alterum 
facere debeat’): either, itself being called 
upon, it should punish the guilty man, or 
it should Jeave him to be dealt with by the 
party who makes the demand; for that is 
what is meant by giving him up, so often 
spoken of in history.* 

This proposition is, it can hardly 
be doubted, not only clear and 
correct in its enunciation of the 
rule upon this subject, but also 
far from susceptible of the meanings 
with which it has been saddled. 
For, as has already been said, it is 
the duty of a State to minister to 
the ends of justice in its inter- 
course with other States, but it is 
not bound, because no legal power 
can enforce what is essentially a 
Hence follows 


rule of morality. 
this second proposition, that a State 
ought to deliver up a criminal 
who takes refuge in its territory 
against whom a priméd facie case of 


gui't is established. This proposi- 
tion has also been supposed to be 
opposed to the direct views of 
some eminent writers. 

Sir Robert Phillimore cites the 
authority of a modern French 
jurist as evidence of the fact, and 
refers the reader to the following 
passage : 

Mais, dans aucun des eas dont il vient 
d’étre parlé, un Etat libre n’est rigovreuse- 
ment obligé de consentir 4 l'extradition 
d'un criminel ou prévenu de crimes, 4 la 
réquisition d’une puissance étrangére, que 
cet individu soit sujet de I'Etat auquel on 
adresse la réquisition, ou sujet et méme 
attaché au service de la puissance réqué- 
rante, ou sujet d'une tierce puissance, lors 
méme que le jugement serait déja pro- 
noncé,’ 
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This passage seems to establish 
by implication the doctrine that a 
State ought to render up. to justice 
those who flee to it from a foreign 
territory. 

For if a State is not rigorously 
bound in every instance tosend back 
a criminal, surely this implies that, 
generally speaking, the doctrine of 
extradition applies. Thus on the 
main point it appears very doubtful 
whether the leading international 
jurists in any way really differ in prin- 
ciple.* This principle thata State has 
the option of surrendering a crimi- 
nal, and, generally speaking, ought 
so to do, is one which will in every 
case minister to the ends of justice, 
and in no way trenches upon that 
absolute sovereignty which is pos- 
sessed by every independent power 
within the radius of its territorial 
limits. 

Having said thus much upon 
the two main propositions on 
which the theory of Extradition 
is based, the first of the secondary 
questions which is most nearly 
connected with the foundation of 
the subject is the very marked dis- 
tinction which certainly exists in 
principle between those fugitives 
who have committed purely poli- 
tical offences and those who have 
offended against the  well-esta- 
blished rules of justice. This isa 
distinction which is more or less 
an outcome of the growth of 
modern opinions; and is one in- 
stance of that remark which we 
have already made, that the dicta 
of jurists are not to be reconciled 
in practice. For the older writers 
make no such distinction as is now 
becoming general between political 
and criminal fugitives. In their 
eyes the duty of a State to deliver 
up or to keep fugitives applied 
whether justice or political order 
had been offended against. Thus 
Grotius, in the passages which 


* Grotius De Jure Belli et Pacis. By William Whewell. Vol. ii., p. 347. 


7 Précis du Droit des Gens Modernes de l'Europe. 


1858, t. I., 1. iii., ch. iii., sect. ror. 


Par G. F, de Martens. Paris, 


® See further on this point Clarke on Extradition, p. 4. 
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follow that to which reference has 
already been made, takes as ex- 
amples instances from ancient his- 
tory without regard to their exact 
nature. ‘The two very first in- 
stances are taken from the Bible 
history. The first is the demand 
which the Israelites made of the 
Benjamites that they give up those 
who have committed the crimes, 
and the second that of the Phi- 
listines for the surrender of Samson 
—essentially a political offender— 
even if he be not regarded as 
merely an alien and open enemy. 
The difference between the two 
offences is indeed quite a modern 
growth, and one which is contem- 
porary with clearer ideas upon 
politics and law. It is naturally 
a doctrine which is most in favour 
with free States, and most objec- 
tionable to those whose govern- 
ment is despotic. Its recent growth 
will, there can be no doubt, be 
continued, and the doctrine will be 
ultimately accepted even in those 
countries where it is at present 
disregarded. For until every go- 
vernment become ideally perfect, 
and those in power become abso- 
lntely faultless, the extradition of 
political criminals must be regarded 
as a direct blow at political liberty. 
We have said that the doctrine has 
sprung up in quite recent years: 
the very first year of the present cen- 
tury saw it violated by this country 
for what all must hope is the last 
time. The character of the man, 
even the harm which he may have 
done among those whom he pro- 
fessed to benefit, cannot excuse the 
arrest of the notorious Irish rebel 
James Napper Tandy. On Novem- 
ber 24, 1798, he was taken prisoner 
by an English official at Ham- 
burg, brought over to Dublin for 
trial, and was subsequently ac- 
quitted.° 
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But by the Extradition Act '® of 
1870 Great Britain has now ir- 
revocably and expressly given in 
her adherence to the principle of the 
difference between political and 
criminal offences in regard to ex- 
tradition. It is true that in the 
Ashburton Treaty, for example, no 
actual stipulation is made upon the 
point, but the mere omission of 
political offences from the category 
of those for which extradition can 
be demanded excludes by implica- 
tion political offenders. When this 
same treaty was presented to the 
Yongress of the United States, 
President Tyler expressly pointed 
out that political offences 


were 
purposely excluded. But France 
has given by far the clearest 
modern recognition of this im- 


portant and fundamental distinc- 
tion. It is contained in a circular 
of the Minister of Justice, issued 
on April 5, 1841. This is in many 
respects a very noteworthy docu- 
ment, since it forms a species 
of creed, as far as France is con- 
cerned, expressed in the clearest 
and most emphatic language, which 
has formed the basis for every treaty 
of extradition subsequently entered 
into in which France has been a 
contracting party : 


L’extradition ne peut étre demandée que 
pour un crime; mais elle ne peut étre ob- 
tenue pour tous les crimes. Une distinction 
doit étre établie. Les crimes politiques 
s'accomplissent dans des circonstances si 
difficiles 4 apprécier, ils naissent des pas- 
sions si ardentes, qui souvent sont leur 
excuse, que la France maintient le prin- 
cipe que |’extradition ne doit pas avoir lieu 
pour fait politique. C'est une régle qu'elle 
met son honneur 4 soutenir. Elle a tou- 
jours refusé, depuis 1830, de pareilles ex- 
traditions. Elle n’en demandera jamais 
(sect, 2)."! 


But the example of France yet 
remains to be followed by some of 
the chief European States. 


There- 





® Howell's State Trials, vol. xxvii., p. 1191. 
© 33 & 34.-Vict., c. §2. : 
4 Palloz, Jurisprudence Générale, 1841, Pt. IIL, 439. 
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fore the question, regarded from an 
international point of view, is clearly 
in a transitional state. For stipula- 
tions for the extradition of persons 
accused of high treason and of poli- 
tical offences exist in subsisting 
treaties between Russia, Prussia, 
Austria, and the States of what 
was, before the establishment ot 
the German Empire, known as the 
Germanic Confederation.'2 The 
principle upon which the distinc- 
tion is based has already been suffi- 
ciently pointed out, but a striking 
instance of the necessity for it is 
shown by the recent case of Count 
Arnim. There is no need to dis- 
cuss the merits of that case, but 
it shows very plainly the temper 
in which, whether a man be inno- 
cent or guilty, proceedings can be 
carried on, and the necessity which 
exists for a foreign territory to be 
an asylum for political refugees. 
Thus the general practice of Euro- 
pean nations will be seen, from this 
brief résumé, to differ widely as 
regards the distinction between 
political and criminal offenders. 
The assimilation of the practice 
among all civilised States in har- 
mony with those more liberal opi- 
nions which have been embraced 
by France and England will mark 
distinctly an important step not 
only in the progress of extradi- 
tion, but of international law. 
There is another side to this 
question, in regard to which a con- 
siderable divergence in practice is 
to be found between civilised States. 
That point has to do with the 
question whether any difference 
exists between a fugitive criminal 
who is a subject of the State from 
which he is demanded, and one whois 
a native of the State by which his ex- 
tradition is required. The increased 
facilities for passing rapidly from 
one country to another, which have 
80 largely affected the whole question, 
have not failed to give greater pro- 


# Phillimore, I. 453. 
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minence to this single particular. 
On general principles it may seem 
a matter of surprise that it should 
be possible for any such difference 
even to exist, much less to find 
strong supporters; for if a State 
in which a crime has been com- 
mitted is competent to try its own 
citizens who have committed offences 
against its municipal laws—who 
have taken refuge in the territories 
of a friendly power, by whom they 
have been given up in the thorough 
belief that they will be fairly tried, 
equally competent must it be to try 
foreigners who have committed 
similar crimes, and who fled for 
safety to their native country. 
Moreover, one of the main grounds 
upon which extradition is based is 
that of convenience in the interest 
of justice. Ifa crime is committed 
in America, if all the witnesses of 
the transaction reside in that coun- 
try, it is obvious that, assuming 
the mode of trial is just in that 
country, its tribunals are those 
before which the accused persons 
should be arraigned, otherwise the 
effect of distinct nationality may 
be carried to an extent injurious to 
the general interests of civilisation, 
and unwarranted even by the neces- 
sary difference which exists between 
different States. The present Lord 
Chief Justice of England may be 
quoted with advantage upon this 
part of the question : 

An offence (he says) in a recent case 
may be triable in two places—e.g. a murder 
by a British subject in a foreign country. 
A British subject who commits a murder 
in the United States of America may be 
tried and punished by our municipal law, 
which is made to extend to its citizens in 
every part of the world. But it would be 
highly inconvenient, except in certain ex- 
ceptional eases, that he should be tried in 
this country for that crime, because cri- 
minsls eseape, not only by being beyond 
the reach of the law which they have 
offended, but in consequence of the diffi- 
culty. if not impossibility, of proof, unless 
the offender is brought to justice where the 
offence has been committed." 


1 R. v. Tivnan, 5 Best and Smith, 645 (1864). 
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It is, therefore, a mere senti- 
mental prejudice, grounded upon a 
foolish national pride, which pre- 
vents a nation from surrendering a 
criminal on the ground that he is 
a native of the State to which he 
has fled. It is a prejudice which 
must gradually give way before a 
more general appreciation of the 
true principles by which extradi- 
tion is governed. In England, the 
langnage which has been quoted 
from the judgment of the Chief 
Justice would show that if the 
question were raised before an 
English tribunal, it would be decided 
in a broad and proper manner. In 
the Extradition Act of 1870, in 
which, however, some rule upon 
the subject might well be looked 
for, nothing explicit is to be found. 
On the other hand, the principle, if 
nowhere directly upheld, is nowhere 
in terms assailed. Moreover, the 
sixth section might possibly be 
considered to warrant by its lan- 
guage the extradition of an English 
subject, for it lays down that ‘When 
the Act applies in the case of any 
foreign State, every fugitive criminal 
of that State shall be liable to be 
apprehended and _ surrendered, 
whether there is or is not any con- 
current jurisdiction in any Court of 
Her Majesty’s dominions.’ The law 
of England may, therefore, be said, 
if not ‘directly advocating the prin- 
ciple that no distinction exists 


between foreigners and natives, at_ 


any rate to lean in this the proper 
direction. The same rule has hap- 
pily now become, it may fairly be 
said, the law of Canada and of the 
United States. For extradition is 
of the utmost importance when two 
States possessing vast territories lie 
side by side for hundreds of miles. 
In the year 1819 a very well 
known case was decided in the State 
of New York, by a celebrated 
jrdee, the late Chancellor Kent. 


4 In the matter of Washburn. 
105. 


Johnson, Chancery Reports, New York. 
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In that case he upheld the modern 
principle in the most exact and 
precise language: ‘ Whether such 
offender be a subject of the foreign 
government or a citizen of this 
country would make no difference 
in the application of the principle.” 

A still more recent instance 
occurred in the year 1855, when 
a case came before the Court of 
Common Pleas of U pper Canada, in 
which a citizen of the United States 
who was temporarily in Canada, 
without a fixed home, committed a 
fraud, returned to the United States, 
and was surrendered by that coun- 
try under the Ashburton Treaty.'° 
But the state of the law in Europe 
is far from satisfactory, for most of 
the European nations, with Franceat 
their head, still refuse to surrender 
a criminal native who has taken 
refuge in his own country. The 
circular of the French Minister of 
Justice, in 1841, enunciates the 
proposition with more force than 
accuracy, for he speaks as though 
not one civilised nation acted in a 
contrary manner: ‘ Les puissances 
ne consentent pas 4 livrer leurs na- 
tionaux : il en résulte que la France 
ne peut reclamer que |’extradition 
d’un Frangais ou d’un étranger re- 
fugié dans un pays autre. que celui 
auquel il appartient.’ These words 
no doubt state with precision 
the law in most European na- 
tions; but with regard to the 
United States and England they 
go too far. The municipal law, 
however, of nearly every Kuropean 
nation recognises the distinction. 
Thus the penal code of Bavaria, of 
Wurtemberg, and of Oldenburg 
forbid the extradition of a native. 
So also do the constitctions of 
Brunswick and Baden; so also do 
most of the Extradition Treaties 
which have been entered into by 
the different Continental powers, 
not only among themselves, but 


Vo’. ii., 
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also with Great Britain.'© For the 
requirements of diplomacy render it 
necessary for the sake of a general 
recognition of the principles of ex- 
tradition to give up a point which 
may, after all, be better sacrificed 
than the whole principle of extradi- 
tion, and the benefits which arise 
therefrom. Thus, in the treaty 
entered into on March 24, 1873, 
between the King of Italy and 
Great Britain, the third article con- 
tains a distinct stipulation that 
the Italian Government will not 
deliver up an Italian nor the 
Government of Great Britain sur- 
render an Englishman. The.United 
States—though the Senate, in 1845, 
‘went so far as to refuse to ratify a 
treaty made with Prussia because 
that power insisted onits own citizens 
‘being exempt—has had, for the sake 
of the greater advantage flowing 
from the existence of a treaty, to 
submit to the continuation of this 
irrational practice. Condemned by 
common sense and by international 
jurists,'7 many years must elapse 
till it falls before the decay of false 
national sentiment and the neces- 
sities of civilised life. If evidence 
were wanted of what will certainly 
become at some future day the 
general practice, it is only necessary 
to observe the obvious tendency 
of the treaty of 1869 between 
France and Bavaria. By this treaty 
any fugitive criminal who becomes 
a naturalised citizen of the State to 
which he has fled becomes liable to 
be surrendered. For by becoming 
naturalised citizens, criminals have 
been able to escape from the opera- 
tion of extradition treaties. It is 
true that this is only a very slight 
exception to the generally received 
Continental doctrine and practice, 
but yet it is clearly a relaxation of 
the prevailing rule made but a 
very few years ago. The homely 
saying about the thin end of the 
wedge would not be inapplic- 
able to what is at first sight a 
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small innovation, but which is pro- 
bably only the commencement of 
more important and essentially de- 
sirable changes. 

It has already been said that 
extradition is now in almost every 
instance regulated by express 
treaties entered into by different 
States one with another. Here 
and there, indeed, a State is still to 
be found which has not yet made 
any contract upon the subject with 
other powers, but the principles 
already pointed out will have made 
it sufficiently clear that in such a 
case a State may or may not, 
according as it sees right, sur- 
render a fugitive criminal. At the 
present time Spain is the most 
prominent, and, indeed, the sole 
European power who has not yet 
entered into negotiations as to the 
surrender of criminals. But still 
her practice in this respect is not 
contrary to the general current of 
modern international opinion. In 
a recent notorious case, namely, that 
of the forgeries on the Bank of 
England, she surrendered Austin 
Bidwell to this country after he 
had taken refuge in Cuba. In 
1864, on her demand, the United 
States gave up Arguelles, a Spaniard, 
a very proper act of international 
comity, which was, however, 
foolishly resented by the Senate 
of the United States. Yet this 
very case will show how much more 
desirable it is to have the matter 
settled by express agreements, not 
only for the sake of avoiding com- 
plications which are very likely to 
occur simply from national jealou- 
sies, but because the mere fact of an 
extradition treaty will have an 
effect in deterring criminals from 
seeking refuge abroad, and will, 
if they do fly their country, ren- 
der their surrender a more easy 
matter. Moreover, in the interests 
of the criminal himself, who is 
entitled to all fair opportunities of 
defence, it is advisable that there 


7 E. 8, Calvo, I. 529. 
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should be clear and well-known 
forms by means of which extradi- 
tion can be obtained, so that 
there will be then nothing unjust 
and nothing arbitrary in deliv ering 
up a fugitive e against whom a primd 


facie case is made out by the 
Government who demands his 
surrender. 


At the same time, if the princi- 
ples upon which, as we have said, 
extradition is based, are sound, 
treaties do no more than regulate 
the question as between the coun- 
tries who have entered into them 
Very eminent lawyers and writers 
have argued learnedly and subtly 
as to the effect of treaties on 
the customary practice, which is 
after all a point more of casuistry 
than of actual importance. For in 
regard to those States which are now 
bound by treaties, the question is 
entirely governed by the express 
agreement, and those which are not, 
as Spain, nevertheless recognise the 
propriety of extradition. Itis enough 
to say that treaties can do no more 
than formulate and strengthen the 
existing custom : in the words of M. 
Calvo, ‘un traité implique plutét la 
reconnaissance et la consécration 
dun droit tacite préexistante que 
la création d’un droit nonveau.’!§ 
But the fact that a treaty exists 
causes the refusal to deliver up a 
fugitive criminal to become a much 
more serious matter than if it took 
place when the fugitive was de- 
manded in right of the general 
comity of nations. For the former 
is a breach of a solemn and direct 
engagement; the latter is merely a 
transgression of a rule of inter- 
national courtesy, and a_ depar- 
ture from the accepted customs of 
international morality. The former 
may justly cause the most serious 
steps to be taken to enforce 
the obligation; the latter is 
only ground for well - deserved 
complaints of a want of proper 


8 Calvo, I. p. 477. 
extradition. 
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M. Calvo gives a very able and clear résumé of the subject of 
Another quite modern work is Billot’s 7iraidé del’ Extradition. 
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reciprocity in the relations between 
two friendly States. 

But there yet remain two further 
points which are neither wanting in 
importance nor in interest. For the 
effect of municipal laws upon treaties 
of extradition, and of treaties upon 
municipal laws, has given rise to 
much judicial discussion in Kurope 
and in America. Intimately con- 
nected with this part of. the subject 
—to which indeed it has frequently 
formed an example—is the right of 
a country when a fugitive is sur- 
rendered to try him for another and 
a previous offence. Thata country 
has such a right is scarcely to be 
doubted in the absence of any 
municipal law having a contrary 
effect. But the question is rather 
one of principle than of practice, 
because it is doubtful whether any 
sound reason exists why stipulations 
should be inserted in treaties in 
order to prevent a criminal from 
being tried for a previous offence. 
To take an example, is there any 
just cause, if a criminal is sur- 
rendered on a charge of house- 
breaking, why he should not, if 
acquitted of this offence or if cir- 
cumstances happen which prevent 
a conviction from being possible, be 
tried for robbery committed before 
the housebreaking? But in the 
treaty between Great Britain and 
Brazil, housebreaking is a crime 
for which a man can besurrendered, 
but simple robbery is exempt from 
the list of crimes. The first-named 
point, however, is that which first de- 
mands notice. For howeverstringent 
atreaty may be, neither the executive 
government nor the courts of law 
have power to act in accordance 
with its provisions if they are 
repugnant to the law of the land. 
Thus England by the Extradition 
Act of 1870 has expressly said that 
she will not surrender political 
fugitives. In days gone by, as has 
already been pointed out, political 





Paris, 1874. 
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fugitives were surrendered, and the 
surrender was effected through the 
prerogative of the Crown. But at 
the present time that prerogative 
is limited by the Extradition Act, 
so that even if a treaty stipulated 
for the surrender of political fugi- 
tives, such provisions would be in- 
operative, even if ratified by the 
legislation of the country. In the 
same manner the municipal law of 
one country can have no effect 
in another country; and thus, 
if, as happened in Winslow's 
case,'® the English Government en- 
deavour to act under a municipal 
law repugnant to the constitution 
of the United States,a deadlock may 
ensue. For the third section of 
the Extradition Act of 1870 enacts 
that-— 


A fugitive criminal shail not be sur- 
rendered to a foreign State unless provi- 
sion is made by the law of that State, or 
by arrangement, that the fugitive criminal 
shall not, until he has been restored or had 
an opportunity of returning to Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, be detained or tried in 
that foreign State for uny offence com- 
mitted prior to his surrender, uther than 
the extradition crime proved by the facts 
on which his surrender is grounded. 

Here the duty of the English 
Government is very clearly laid 
down. But there is no law in the 
United States which can prevent 
a criminal who has been surrendered 
from being tried for a previous of- 
fence ; and if was not until the Ex- 
tradition Act of 1870 that any such 
law existed in this country. If the 
President of the United States did 
not possess the required power of 
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preventing the trial for a previous 
crime, it is obvious that the munici- 
pal law of one State cannot be fulfilled 
without causing a breach of the law 
of the contracting State. Butsince, 
when a crime is known to have 
been committed, it is the duty 
of the country to prosecute any 
person who is suspected with good 
cause to have perpetrated it, then it 
is evident that if the President 
interferes to prevent this prosecu- 
tion, he is standing directly in opposi- 
tion to the laws. The President 
has power to pardon and to reprieve 
a convicted criminal; but a high 
legal opinion has been given point- 
ing out that he has no power to 
grant a remand when the judge 
before whom such prisoner has been 
brought considers that there is no 
evidence to warrant him in grant- 
ing the remand.”® Assuming that 
no actual legal step has been taken, 
it would possibly be in the power 
of the President to prevent the 
Executive from publicly prosecuting 
an offender ; but such an interference 
is one which, if openly made, would, 
there can be little doubt, be regarded 
asan unconstitutional act,and would, 
in effect, form a very undesirable 
precedent. And if the President 
vannot remand a priscner, it needs 
no demonstration to prove that he 
vannot interfere by virtue of bis 
office to prevent a prosecution which 
has once been commenced. It has 
already been said that when once 
@ prisoner is surrendered he can be 
tried for a previous offence if brought 
before a court of justice. In France 


* The difficulty with regard to Winslow is a good example of the effect of a new 


municipal law upon an existing treaty. 


The 


All the points may be brietly specified. 
Ashburton Treaty stipulates for the mutual surrender, after certain forms have been gone 
through, of persons charged with specific crimes. The Extradition Act of 1870 (s. 3) 
enacts that a fugitive shall not be surrendered unless arrangements are made for giving, 
or unless the law of thedemanding State permits a fugitive to have, an opportunity of return- 
ing to Her Majesty's dominions before being detained or tried for a previously committed 
offence. This clause clearly restricts the treaty, unless the words of section 27,which enacts 
that the Act shall apply to foreign States except in so far as it contains anything in- 
consistent with the existing treaties, can be said to negative the body of the Act. The 
Act does contain matter inconsistent with the existing treaties, but to hold this nullifies 
the force of the Act itself. Such is the result of the Acts of Parliament on this subject. 
( ae Opinion of Hon, ©. Cushing. Opinions of the Attorney-Gencrals. Vol. vi. p. 91. 
1953.) 
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the judges and public officials were 
somewhat divided in opinion until 
the year 1867, when, consequent 
upon the decision in the case of a 
fraudulent bankrupt named Renne- 
con, a ‘circular was issued by the 
Minister of Justice. The Cour 
Impériale of Paris in this case con- 
sidered that inasmuch as Rennecon 
had been surrendered on this charge 
of fraudulent bankruptcy, he could 
not be tried for the misdemeanor 
of simple bankruptcy. There can 
be very little doubt that the French 
authorities point to the fact that 
this was an incorrect decision. But 
there can now be no doubt about 
the matter, since the circular of M. 
Baroche has laid it down that the 
judges have nothing whatever to 
do with the construction or the 
meaning of the treaty, and must 
act judicially upon the matter as 
laid before them.?! 
the decision in the United States 
is to the same effect. It is not 
necessary here to go at length into 


the various decisions upon w hich this 


conclusion is based. But a portion 
of the judgment of Chief Justice 
Church inthe most recently reported 
case will show clearly and shortly 
how binding this principle is now con- 
sidered in the Courts of the United 
States:?? * While we apprehend the 
justice and fairness in the abstract 
of the principle adjudged in the 
court below in view of the authori- 
ties referred to, and in the absence 
of any legal principle upon which 
it can rest, we do not feel justified 
in holding there is such an im- 
plied obligation which can be en- 
forced by the Courts at the instance 
of the defendant as will prevent 
a prosecution for other offences or 
civil liabilities. The right of exemp- 
tion from prosecution, if it can be 
said to exist at all, is based upon the 
good faith of the Government,which 
is necessarily uncertain, and is a 
political and nota judicial question.’ 
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Therefore we have a _ contra- 
dictory state of law existing in 
three of the chief nations of the 
world upon what is essentially a 
fundamental point as regards ex- 
tradition. On the one hand England 
directly enacts that no fugitive who 
is surrendered shall be tried for a 
prior offence; on the other, France 
by means of the circular of M. 
Baroche, and the United States by 
the voice of her judges, hold the 
contrary opinion. Certainly such 
a difference is unsatisfactory, for it 
must from time to time inevitably 
lead to complications, and do not a 
little to weaken the general effect of 
extradition treaties. The American 
has just been 
quoted condemns the existing prin- 
ciple of the United States, while it 
acknowledges that it is good law. 
The difficulty has been considerably 
increased by the modern practice of 
extradition treaties; for if certain 
crimes for which a criminal can be 
surrendered are specified, it is ob- 
viously contrary to the meaning of 
the treaty that if surrendered for 
one crime he should be tried for 
another. A further complication is 
also caused by the fact that what is 
@ crime in one country is not always 
a crime in another, and therefore it 
may seem to be unfair that a fugitive 
should be surrendered, and after- 
wards tried for an offence which in 
the country where he took refuge 
is not a legal crime. But the mere 
fact of trying a man for a previously 
committed offence, which though 
considered an offence by both coun- 
tries has seemed too insignificant to 
be inserted in the treaty, is certainly 
no injustice. There is a very sen- 
sible legal maxim, that the greater 
contains the less, and there is no 
good reason why, if a man is ac- 
quitted of a great, he should not be 
tried for a small crime. The object 
of extradition is to minister to the 
ends of justice, but it is not minis- 


*) Dalloz, Juris) rvdence Générale, 1862, i. 282. 
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tering to this end to prevent a man 
against whom there may be good 
evidence from being tried for a 
crime other than that for which he 
was surrendered. Thus in the very 
case in the United States to which 
we have just referred, the fugitive 
had been surrendered by the French 
Government for burglary, and he 
was subsequently arrested for an 
alleged wrongful conversion of per- 
sonal property. That was in fact a 
civil remedy, and one which in this 
country is now unknown. By the 
existing English law, if the British 
Government had surrendered him 
for burglary, he ought, before being 
arrested for the other offence, to 
have had an opportunity allowed him 
of escaping. To say that this is just 
seems to be interfering too far in 
the domestic concerns of another 
nation. It is, in effect, to set up 
our municipal laws as superior to 
those of another State—an assump- 
tion which we are by no means 
justified in making. If we do not 
approve of the laws of the United 
States, we ought merely to except 
those offences which we do not con- 
sider crimes from the operation of 
the treaty of extradition. But to 
say that a man who has committed 
one of these offences for which ex- 
tradition is not permitted, or even, 
indeed, for which it is obtainable, 
and has subsequently committed 
another for which he can be and is 
surrendered, should not be tried 
for the first, can scarcely be justifi- 
able. For there is this fact con- 
nected with it, that he has not fled 
his country in respect of the first 
but of the second act. If a man 
flies after committing a crime for 
which he cannot be surrendered, he 
is safe; but if he waits and then 
commits a crime for which he can 
be surrendered, it is ridiculous to 
say that he must not be tried for 
the prior offence, from the conse- 
quences of which he had it in his 
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power to escape; since all that 
England at any rate stipulates for, 
is that if he is acquitted of the crime 
for which he has been surrendered, 
he shall before being tried for a 
prior offence have an oppoftunity 
of leaving his country. But it must 
be borne in mind that a distinction 
exists between cases where the two 
crimes are quite separate, and where 
they arise out of the same set of 
facts. In the latter case it may bea 
fair stipulation to make, if the minor 
or previous crimesare not considered 
as such by the surrendering State, 
that the fugitive shall not be tried 
for those offences from the conse- 
quences of which he had not an 
opportunity of escaping. This, how- 
ever, also assumes that the coun- 
try which surrenders the fugitive 
expressly excludes these offences 
from the list of deeds in respect of 
which extradition can be demanded. 

Again, the stipulation against a 
trial for a previous offence has been 
defended by some as a safeguard 
against a man under a primd facie 
case of a crime being tried for a 
previous political offence, for which 
he could not be surrendered.” But 
this abuse of a treaty can be guarded 


against by a stipulation that he shall 


not be put upon his trial for any 
political offence ; and in these days 
political trials are not so secret as 
to prevent a foreign Government 
from becoming aware if a treaty 
has been transgressed. 

It is also sometimes urged as an 
argument against the principle of 
permitting a surrendered fugitive to 
be tried for an offence other than 
that for which he is given up, that 
in the one case he has been surren- 
dered after primd facie evidence of 
his guilt has been given, in the 
other he is set upon his trial with- 
out the production of any such evi- 
dence. There seems, however, to 
be little force in this reasoning, 
because no one has a right to be 


3 See this question discussed at p. 63 of the evidence given before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Extradition in 1868. 
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given up except primd facie evidence 
be produced againsthim. But once 
he is in his native country, the 
amount of evidence required to 
convict him must be left to the 
discretion of the tribunals of that 
country or to its municipal laws, 
And if the fugitive has had an 
opportunity of escaping from the 
consequences of his previous crime 
before he committed the subsequent 
one in respect of which he is sur- 
rendered, the country which gives 
him up can have no right and no 
moral duty is imposed on it to in- 
quire into the sufficiency of the 
evidence brought against him in 
respect of his first crime. 

But it is impossible to avoid 
seeing that the question of the 
punishment with which crimes may 
be visited in different countries 
is not by any means unlikely to 
have a continuing and complicating 
effect upon this question. For it 
is probable that the more syste- 
matic and careful, and even hu- 
mane, punishments become in one 
country, the less will that country 
like to surrender fugitives even 
in respect of what each nation 
deems a crime, if the act is to be 
visited in the country which de- 
mands the fugitive with penalties 
which the ¢ountry where an asylum 
has been sought considers unreason- 
ably severe and inhumanly harsh. 
This feature is now only pointed 
out here, since it is one which may 
in the future be of some impor- 
tance, and may even give rise to 
unforeseen difficulties in regard to 
extradition. Before leaving this 
point we may add, that it would 
save complications from arising if 
all the crimes, however great or 
however small, were inserted in ex- 
tradition treaties, as those in respect 
of which fugitives may be surren- 
dered. In respect also of any one 
of them a fugitive ought to be 
tried, even if it is not the exact one 
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for which he has been surrendered. 
If a sufficiently large list of crimes 
were thus inserted in treaties it 
might be possible to restrict a trial 
for previous offences to these ; but 
otherwise a criminal ought, as has 
been said, to be tried for any offence 
which either is not in the treaty or 
has been committed prior to the act 
for which he has been given up; 
with the exception that every man 
should be free to escape if such 
excepted act forms part of those 
facts which constitute the offence 
for which the surrender has been 
made, unless it be found in the 
treaty of extradition. 

When we state that between 
the years 1843 and 1852 France 
demanded from this country 
fourteen fugitives, of whom only 
one was surrendered, it is clear 
that the way in which extradition 
has, in recent times, been carried out 
has not been wholly satisfactory. 
But the passing of the Extradition 
Act of 1870 distinctly marked a 
desire on the part of England to 
place the question on a clear and 
satisfactory footing; an object which 
has not been altogether attained, 
The same Act must also be regarded 
as a conspicuous landmark in the 
general history of the subject. In 
regard to the trial of offenders for 
previous offences, we have already 
said that it is in our view not satis- 
factory ; and we have also pointed 
out that it seems to be contrary to 
sound reasoning in not recognising 
in terms that there is no distinction, 
so far as extradition is concerned, 
between foreigners and _ British 
subjects. For however highly a 
distinct nationality is to be valued, 
and however fondly it is to be 
cherished for wise ends, yet it 
should not stand in the way of the 
improvement of civilisation and the 
advance of a universally received 
system of justice. 

K. S. Roscoz. 
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A BURMESE ‘ILPON’ (TALE). 


HE Buddhist literature of Bur- 
T mah, and most probably of 
other Buddhist countries, contains a 
long series of legends which live in 
the mouths of the people, and have 
usually moral tendencies inculcating 
the practice of the various virtues. 

Moung Chih-Oo, a native of Up- 
per Burmah, told me, among others, 
the following tale, which he assured 
me was not less than two thousand 
yearsold. It purports to date from 480 
years B.c., and, though not good as a 
story, struck me as quaint and odd. 
Moung Chih-Oo spoke English well; 
in his own country he had some 
celebrity as a singer and a reciter of 
plays and stories. In a sing-song 
voice he related as follows : 

‘About two thousand five hundred 
years ago there lived in the capital 
city of Wethali an old beggar-man 
surnamed Toung-Sa (‘ Kats-what-he- 
can-get’), with his wife, Mah-Lay. 
They were so miserably poor that 
they had not even a ‘house, but 
only a shed made of the sticks and 
old mats their richer neighbours 
had thrown away. Old Toung-Sa 
sallied forth every morning and 
collected the broken victuals which 
charitable people would give him; 
in the afternoon he went to the 
monasteries in hopes of receiving a 
small dole, in case the monks had 
been able to collect enough food by 
begging in the early morn to feed 
themselves and to give to the poor. 

‘One morning, while the old man 
was out begging, Mah-Lay saw a 
follower of Gaudama!, who was 
coming up the street in his yellow 
robe, Jooking straight before him 
and holding his “ tabayt”’ (vessel 
for receiving offerings of food) in 
his hands. The holy man walked 
slowly on, and passing by all the 
palaces and rich houses, he stationed 


1 The proper name of the last Buddha. 


himself in front of the poor mat 
shed and remained standing like a 
statue. Mah- Lay, who was busy in 
front of the hut preparing a repast 
for her old husband out of the rem- 
nants he had brought back the night 
before, paused in her work and said 
within herself : 

‘* Why does my lord Mahar. 
Sulabanda pause at our poor hut 
instead of at the door of one of the 
rich princes? Evidently he must 
bear us good-will, and something 
fortunate will happen to us.” 

‘So without hesitating, Mah-Lay 
took the poor victuals she had pre- 
pared, which were barely enough to 
feed one grown person, and put them 
into the ““ tabayt. ” The holy man 
bent his head, and went on his way 
back to the monastery. 

‘When he arrived he mounted 
the brick stairs, and crossing the 
large hall, presented the “ tabayt” 
to Shing?-Gaudama. The other 
priests looked at Mahar-Sulabanda 
with astonishment, and jeered at 
him, saying— 

‘“ Why, what are we to eat to- 
day? A pretty repast he has col- 
lected and brought to the monas- 
tery! and what vile stuff it is too!” 

sutShing-Gaudama only smiled, 
and taking the * tabayt,” put it be- 
fore him, washed his hands, and 
prepared for the repast. He ordered 
the contents to be distributed among 
the five hundred monks and disci- 
ples, who were astounded at the 
exquisite flavour of the food. When 
all had eaten and were satisfied, the 
remains were bestowed upon the 
poor who were outside waiting for 
alms. Some of the monks went to 
Shing-Gaudama, and said: 

‘* Oh, our lord Gaudama, this is 
indeed a miracle! Mahar-Sulaban- 
da brought back to the monastery 
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only enough to feed a child, and lo, 
five hundred people have eaten and 
are satisfied, and there are many 
baskets-fall of fragments still re- 
maining!” 

‘Shing-Gaudama smiled and re- 
plied: “ It is the merit of Mah-Lay, 
the old beggar-woman, who was fall 
of charity, and gave her own dinner 
to feed the indigent servants of re- 
ligion ; before ten days are over she 
and her husband will be the richest 
people in Wethali.” 

‘ Now, among the crowd of beg- 
gars below was old Toung-Sa, and 
when he heard the people speaking 
of the miracle and of the merit of 
his wife, Mah-Lay, he danced for 
joy, and hurried back to his hut, 
forgetting, in his haste, to take with 
him his share of the alms. 

‘When he arrived he embraced 
Mah-Lay, and was going to tell her 
about the miracle, but she inter- 
rupted him, and asked whether he 
had not brought back any food : 

‘* Forgive me, O Toung-Sa,” 
said she, ‘“ but the monk, our lord 
Muhar-Sulabanda, passed up the 
street, and instead of waiting at the 
houses of the rich he stopped by 
our poor shed, and so, moved by the 
spirit of charity, I poured all I had 
prepared for our dinner into his 
‘tabayt,’ and I have nothing to set 
before thee.” 

‘But Toung-Sa again embraced 
Mah-Lay, and answered : 

** Tf thou wilt not flap thine ears 
(get proud) I will tell thee about a 
miracle. Five hundred people have 
eaten from the contents of our lord 
Mahar - Sulabanda’s ‘tabayt,’ and 
there was enough left for as many 
more. Shing-Gaudama declared 
that it was all thy merit, and that 
before ten days had passed we should 
be the richest people in Wethali.” 

‘So theold couple lay down to rest, 
hungry, yet satisfied, trusting in the 
word of our lord Gaudama. 

‘ At that time the great king was 
cut hunting in the boundless forests 
of Wethali, when he heard sounds 
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of lamentation and complaint. He 
called one of his attendants and 
said : 

**“*Go and discover whence come 
those cries, and who it that 
suffers.”’ 

‘So the courtier spurred his 
horse, and, following the sounds, 
came to a burial-place, desolate 
and weird - looking; the ground 
strewn with skulls and bones, so 
that even the grass seemed afraid 
to grow. A cross stood in the 
centre of this dismal place, and on 
it hung a man, emaciated and pale, 
apparently at the point of death; 
he cried out to the courtier : 

‘* Bid thy king come here; I 
have a prayer to prefer to bim be- 
fore I die.”’ 

‘The courtier looked to the ecru- 
cified man, and said : 

*** Who art thou, O man, that 
wouldst have kings to do thy bid- 
ding ?”’ 

‘* Never mind, O my lord, but 
bid the monarch to come and hear 
my prayer.” 

‘So the courtier, wondering, 
turned his horse and rode back to 
the king, and repeated the words of 
the crucified man. 

‘ * Now, the king wasin a hurry, 
as it was getting late in the day, 
and his capital was afar off. 
Nevertheless, curiosity overcame 
him, and he rode, followed by all 
his people, to the burial-place. He 
addressed the seemingly dying man, 
asking who he was, and what he 
wished. The crucified man re- 
plied : 

‘“My lord the king, I am a 
.thief, a robber, a good-for-nothing, 
and I deserve to die; my crimes 
are without number, but I pray you 
to grant my prayer. Ido not ask 
to be pardoned.” 

‘The king reflected for some 
time, and at length said : 

‘“Tt is granted.” 

**Q my lord the king, I have 
been here forty-eight hours and have 
tasted neither food nor water. Let 
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me taste rice and drink water be- 
fore I die.”’ 

‘And the king answered : 

‘« 7 will neither eat nor 
until thou art satisfied. 
swear.” 

‘So the king rode away in hot 
haste with all his followers, for 
night was falling, and dacoits 
(highway robbers) were known to 
be about ; mighty dragons also were 
said to he aunt these woods, and woe 
to the unlucky wight who fell into 
their clutches. 

‘At the palace the king dis- 
mounted, and went to the bath, 
whence, passing into the council 
chamber, he gave audience to some 
of his Ministers. Then the Mee- 
beeah (queen) sent the officials 
who were entrusted with the king's 
dinner, and they entered the great 
hall, bearing little ee mea 
tables with the monarch’s favourite 
curries daintily prepared,and served 
in golden dishes. The drinking 
cups were of gold, all engraved and 
embossed with figures of the zodiac, 
portraits of monsters and fairies, 
and garlands of fruit and flowers. 
The king, whose thoughts had been 
diverted by news of a signal vic- 
tory gained by his troops, had 
entirely forgotten the crucified 
thief, but, at ‘the sight of the good 
dishes and the smell of the salt { fish, 
he suddenly recollected his promise, 
and, rising from his seat, said : 

*“T am hungry and thirsty, but 
I will neither eat nor drink until the 
crucified man has been satisfied.” 

‘The officials thought their 
master was mad, and began praising 
the fragrance of the rice, the nice 
roasting of the kid, the crispness 
of the toasted salt fish, and the 
delicacy of the mangoes pickled in 
oil; hoping thus to persuade their 
master toeat. All was in vain: the 
king was determined to _ keep 
his promise. He summoned his 
favourite attendant, and charged 
him to carry food and drink to the 
crucified man; but the page excused 
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mother was dan- 
gerously ill. Then the king sent 
for a captain of his troops, and 
gave him the same order; but the 
captain said he could not obey the 
king, as his father was dying. In 
like manner all the king’s men 
made excuses, until at length an 
old minister said : 

‘“Q my lord the king, no one 
dares to go to the burial-place by 
night; dacoits abound ; and, more- 
over, there is a most terrible 
dragon, who will allow none to 
pass. Eat, therefore, O king, for 
the thief is dead by this time, and 
even were he yet alive thy royal 
mercy is thrown away on such 
as he.” 

‘ But the king said, no, he had 
promised, and if nobody could be 
found to go he swore he would go 
himself. So the aged minister pro- 
posed to send criers into the town 
and promise a reward to anyone 
who would go to the burial-ground 
and carry food and water to the 
crucified thief. The people shrugged 
their shoulders and laughed con- 
temptuously ; no one came forward 
to essay the dangerous enterprise. 

‘Now the old heggar-man heard 
the public crier promising a large 
reward, and he went out of his 
mat hut and down the street to 
listen; and when he understood 
what the king wanted he ran 
quickly back to his old wife and 
said to her: 

‘“O wife; get up and go to the 
palace, and offer to go to the burial- 
place and fulfil the behest of our 
lord the king, for thy merit is 
great before Gaudama, and thy 
wit and knowledge are far bey ond 
mine. I am but, a fool when com- 
pared to thee, O Mah-Lay.” 

‘So, rising and throwing her 
“soung”’ or cloak round her, she 
went to the palace and said she 
would go to the burial-place and 
carry food and water to the crucified 
thief. The guards would not at 
first. let her go in, thinking she was 
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a mad woman; but at last one of 
the ministers, hearing the dis- 
cussion, admitted her to the king’s 
presence, only too glad to find any- 
one who would satisfy the whim 
of his royal master. Mah-Lay 
prostrated herself before the throne 
and professed her readiness to 
undertake the dangerous task. The 
king, delighted, rose, and with his 
own hands hastily put his dinner 
and the water jar into a basket, and 
gave it to the old beggar-woman, 
together with a sword to defend 
herself, and bade her make haste to 
be off. Mah-Lay shouldered the food 
and water, and strode away, mut- 
tering prayers as she went. 

‘At some distance from the town 
she came to a forest, and was sud- 
denly confronted by a “ Baloo” 
(monster), whose teeth were as the 
tusks of an elephant and his eyes 
as large as cartwheels. ‘O Mah- 
Lay, stop, for I will eat thee,” roared 
he. But Mah-Lay gave him a 
knock on the head with her sword, 
which astonished him; he retreated 
a few paces and glared at her, 
repeating his threat, and saying 
that her strength was nothing com- 
pared to his. ‘No,’ answered 
Mah-Lay, “ but my merit is twenty 
times more than your strength, so 
you had better let me pass and go 
about my business, or it will be the 
worse for you.” She said this in 
so determined a manner that the 
“Baloo”? paused, and at length 
said, ““O Mah-Lay, I will let you 
go on if you will do me a service. 
On your way you will come to a 
peepul tree, where you will meet 
another ‘ Baloo;’ tell him that the 
Princess of the Baloos has given 
birth to a son, a splendid boy, whose 
teeth already strike terror into all 
beholders.” : 

*“ Well, Baloo,” replied the old 
woman, ‘I will surely do thy bid- 
ding, but such a service deserves 
a good recompense.” The Baloo 
was so pleased at Mah- Lay’sreadiness 
to serve him that he showed her a 
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spot where ten jars fall of gold 
coin were buried six feet deep in 
the ground, and nearly thirty jars 
of silver. The old woman marked 
the spot and went on. When she 
arrived at the peepul tree she saw 
the other Baloo, who was even 
more fierce and_terrible-looking 
than the first; so from a distance 
she cried out to him, ‘“‘ O my lord 
Baloo, I bring thee good tidings, 
tidings worthy of a large recom- 
pense.” And the Baloo roared 
at her, ““O woman, speak: if thy 
tidings are false, I will surely eat 
thee ; but if true and pleasant, I will 
reward thee well.” So Mah-Lay 
gave himthe message, and he was 
so delighted that he instantly 
showed her where fifty jars of gold 
coin were buried, and a hundred 
jars of silver. She thanked him 
and went on her way rejoicing, 
after carefully noting the spot. 
The old beggar-woman arrived 
safely at the burial-ground, and 
found the crucified thief still alive ; 
so she began feeding him with deli- 
cate morsels, and gave him water to 
drink until he was satisfied. Feel- 
ing strength return to him owing to 
the good food, the love of life became 
strong within him, and he thought 
of a stratagem by which he could 
free himself from the cross. Know- 
ing the old woman would not have 
delivered him, even had she been 
able, he said to her, ‘‘O woman, 
verily I thank thee for thy kind- 
ness, and I would whisper a secret 
in thine ear.” So old Mah-Lay 
stood on tiptoe at the foot of the 
cross and made herself as tall as 
she could, and the thief bent his 
head down towards her ; but instead 
of whispering some tale of buried 
treasure as she hoped, he seized 
her topknot between his teeth and 
held it as in a vice, hoping that her 
struggles to get free would tear 
him down from the cross. Poor 
Mah-Lay screamed in agony and 
struggled violently ; but the thief 
held on tight, and at length all her 
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hair came out by the roots, and she 
fled shouting and crying on her 
way back to the town. 

‘Wher she arrived, she went 
straight to the palace and claimed 
her reward, but no one would 
believe her. The king had already 
retired to rest, and the only per- 
son she could see was a minister. 
Mah-Lay said to him, “O my 
lord minister, if you doubt my tale 
send soldiers and let them dig six 
feet deep into the ground at such a 
spot, and they will find ten jars full 
of gold coin, ‘and twenty feet to the 

east of those again let them dig, 
and they will come upon thirty 
jars of silver: a Baloo told me.” 
The minister laughed at her, and 
was going away, when she told him 
of the other gold and silver trea- 
sure at the peepul tree. Still he 
would not believe her, and then she 
showed him her head, and said that 
her topknot must still be in the 
thief’s mouth. So he promised to 
send a company of soldiers next 
morning, when the road would be 


safe, to the burial-place, and ‘“ woe 


betide thee, 
hast lied.” 
‘In the morning the soldiers 
went to the burial-place, and there, 
sure enough, was the topknot of 
old Mah-Lay in the crucified thief’s 
mouth, the basket and the empty 
water-jar were still on the ground, 
but the crucified man was dead. 
Finding this part of the beggar- 
woman's tale to be true, the cap- 
tain of the soldiers thought he had 
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better search for the buried trea- 
sure, and, remembering her in- 
structions, went and dug by the 
peepul tree. The fifty jars of gold 
and the hundred jars of silver were 
found, and the captain sealed them 
with the king's seal, and took them 
with him. The other ten jars of 
gold and thirty jars of silver were 
dug up also, and the soldiers re- 
turned to the capital most heavily 
laden with treasure. The king sent 
for old Mah-Lay to the palace, and 
gave her the promised reward and 
half the treasure, and thus the 
words of our lord Gaudama came 
true, and Toung-Sa and Mah-Lay 
were the richest’ people in W ethali. 
Besides which the king named the 
old beggar-man his minister, but on 
the condition that he was always 
to consult his wife, her ready wit, 
knowledge, and merit being so 
transcendent. He bestowed a palace 
and magnificent robes of honour 
upon Mah- Lay, who lived many 
years in great happiness, but never 
flapped her ears (became proud), 
and always bestowed large alms on 
the followers of our lord Gaudama, 
who had thus singled her ont 
among women, and made her life so 
brilliant and happy. Long after her 
death, when nothing but the ruins 
remained to show the bygone splen- 
dour of the palaces of the capital 
city of Wethali, mothers still in- 
culcated charity in their daughters’ 
hearts by telling them the Ilpon 
of Mah-Lay, and the miracle of our 
lord Gaudama.’ 
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THE FRENCH IN COCHIN-CHINA 
By Cotonet Horace A. Browne. 


ISTORY will probably recog- 
nise the resuscitation of the 
ambitious designs of Louis XVI. 
on Cochin-China as the most suc- 
cessful of the various enterprises 
undertaken by the late Emperor 
Napoleon. The progress made by 
our neighbours during the last 
fifteen years in establishing a new 
empire in the East has been little 
noticed, but the conclusion of their 
last treaty (March 1874) with the 
King of Annam has made France 
the paramount power over the 
whole of that vast and valuable 
peninsula which extends from the 
Gulf of Siam on the south-west to 
the Gulf of Tong-king on the north- 
west, and abuts upon Kwang-si 
and Yunan, the two southernmost 
provinces of China. The French 


deserve our best wishes for a con- 


tinuance of their success in the 
philanthropic, if not at first very 
profitable task of introducing civili- 
zation and order among some 
twenty or thirty millions of people 
who have hitherto been excluded 
from all intercourse with the rest 
of the world, and have suffered as 
much from misgovernment as any 
race in Asia. As a vantage ground 
from which to operate against 
China, the peninsula is a valuable 
possession to a European nation. 
Any power which acquires territory 
adjoining that of the Celestial Em- 
pire, ipso facto acquires also a ten- 
fold influence at Peking. Hitherto 
the Russian diplomatists have been 
those who have experienced the 
least difficulty in their negotiations 
with the Chinese Government, 
simply because it has come to be a 
recognised fact that any disagree- 
ment with them results in the ex- 
tension of the Russian frontier 
several degrees towards the South. 
The fact that France is now taking 
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up a position in the South similar 
to that occupied by Russia in the 
North has not escaped the notice of 
the Mandarins. 

Fears have been expressed that 
the proximity of a considerable 
French settlement to our own pos- 
sessions east of the Bay of Bengal 
may lead to an inconvenient exercise 
of foreign influence, to the detri- 
ment of our own, in that quarter. 
But, so long as the conquerors of 
Cochin-China refrain from any en- 
deavour to counteract our legitimate 
preponderance in the valley of the 
frawaddy, and from threatening the 
independence of our ally the King of 
Siam, we certainly are not likely to 
entertain a wish to interfere with 
their projects for extending their 
dominion in the opposite direction, 
and for opening out what has 
hitherto been a terra incognita to 
the rest of the world. 

Except in one instance, the French 
have not manifested any intention 
of intruding within the circle where 
it is desirable that our influence 
should remain supreme. The ex- 
ception alluded to is the despatch 
of a French diplomatic mission to 
the Court of Mandalay in 1873. 
The results of that mission, however, 
do not appear likely to lead to a 
repetition of the mistake. The 
leader, the Comte de Rochechouart, 
did not add to his diplomatic laurels 
by his conduct on that occasion, 
and his able attaché, the Comte de 
Marescalchi, has, by his articles in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes and 
elsewhere, shown a just appre- 
ciation of the inutility of establish- 
ing intimate relations with what he 
considers such a wretchedly effete 
Government as that of the King of 
Upper Burmah. Without materially 
advancing French interests in any 
way, such relations might result in 
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temporary inconvenience to our- 
selves, by exciting fallacious hopes 
of foreign aid at Mandalay, while 
ultimately they would but hasten 
the downfall of the native Govern- 
ment. It may be hoped that the 
fact of the French holding a 
valuable colony in the Eastern seas, 
and having important interests at 
stake there, instead of being a 
source of annoyance to us, will 
ultimately prove a material guaran- 
tee against the adoption of an in- 
triguing policy on the borders of 
our possessions. Attempts at in- 
terference might lead to retaliatory 
measures, and the able French 
officers who administer the affairs 
of the rising colony are doubtless 
well able to appreciate the folly of 
either of two neighbours who live 
in glass houses commencing to 
throw stones on to the premises of 
the other. 

The Indo-Chinese peninsula on 
which the French have now estab- 
lished themselves extends from 
about 9° to 22° N. lat., and at its 
broadest part covers about eight 
degrees of longitude. It has a 
variety of tropical and sub-tropical 
climates. Its chief physical cha- 
racteristics are the fertile valley of 
the great Mekong river and that 
extensive Himalayan spur which, 
striking down through Yunan, 
traverses the whole of the peninsula 
from N.W. to S.E., and divides 
it into two unequal portions, 
causing the climate of one to vary 
greatly from that of the other 
portion. In the eastern and nar- 
rower parts, lying between the 
mountains and the China Sea, dry 
weather prevails from May to 
October, the wet season comprising 
the remainder of the year. On the 
western side of the mountains, in 
the broad valley of the Mekong, the 
climate is similar to that of most 
parts of India, where the south-west 
monsoon, from May to October, is 
the wet season. ‘Thus at Saigon 
the rainy season closes when it is 
just commencing at Hue. 
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The existing political divisions of 
the peninsula are : 

rst. Laos, a large undefined tract 
in the valley of the Mekong, above 
its delta, under the Siamese Go- 
vernment. 

2nd. Cambodia, governed by its 
own king, under French protec- 
tion. 

3rd. French Cochin-China, or the 
six provinces of the delta, once 
peopled by the Cambodians, sub- 
sequently conquered and colonised 
by the Annamites, and recently an- 
nexed to the French Empire. 

4th. Annam, a strip of country, 
narrow at the south, broader to the 
north, lying along the whole length 
of the eastern coast, west of the 
mountain range which constitutes 
the backbone of the country. This 
is the remnant of his former empire, 
which is left to the monarch who 
reigns at Hue. This again com- 
prises two divisions, the Southern, 
or Cochin-China proper, in which 
the present capital is situated, and 
the Northern, or Tong-king, con- 
taining the ancient capital Ke-cho, 
or Hanoi. The two provinces are 
separated by a wall, a substantial 
token of their political differences ; 
and though their inhabitants be- 
long to the same Annamite race, 
they are intensely jealous of one 
another, the Tong-kingese being 
adherents of the old national Le 
dynasty, which reigned for several 
centuries at Ke-cho, until it was 
supplanted at the beginning of the 
present century by the great Gia- 
long who reigned at Hue. 

The inhabitants of these four 
political divisions may be classed 
from an ethnological point of view 
under five main heads: 

1st. The Laotians, or inhabitants 
of Laos. 

2nd. The Cambodians. 

3rd. The Chams or Tsiams. 

4th. Various unenumerated sa- 
vage tribes inhabiting the moun- 
tainous parts of the country. 

5th. The Annamites or Cochin- 
Chinese. With the exception of the 
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Annamites, all these races are 
y~obably doomed to ultimate ex- 
tinction. The Tsiams once had 
a king and a territory of their 
own. The whole of the littoral 
from Hue to Cape Pandaran was 
known as the kingdom of Tsiampa. 
These people are of Malay origin, 
and always bore a bad character as 
pirates and brigands. Their num- 
bers are now rapidly decreasing. 
The Laotians and Cambodians, like 
the Burmans, to whom they are 
closely allied, are less truculent and 
more interesting races, but they all 
exhibit that lack of national vitality 
which must eventually lead to a 
cessation of their existence as 
political entities. The process of 
absorption may be a slow and 
lengthy one, but its final completion 
is none the less certain. The lazy 
races of Indo-China must one day 
disappear before the pressure of the 
energetic nations by which they are 
surrounded. The Siamese are the 
only race of this stock who have 


exhibited the slightest capacity for 
self-government; and in their coun- 
try even the Chinese will soon out- 
number the indigenous population. 


During the earliest periods of 
modern European intercourse with 
Asia, i.e. in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the trade with 
Siam and Cochin-China was impor- 
tant. This was checked by the 
struggles between the different 
European nations for supremacy in 
the Kast, and was finally extin- 
guished by the general fear and 
distrust of Europeans engendered 
by the violence, rapacity, and dis- 
regard of native rights shown by 
Portuguese and Dutch. Although 
traders were excluded, European 
missionaries remained. For the last 
three centuries Roman Catholic 
priests of various denominations— 
Dominicans, Jesuits, Franciscans, 
Carmelites—and members of the 
‘Société des Missions Etrangéres,’ 
have been zealously labouring in 
the Indo-Chinese vineyard. Les 
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Lettres édifiantes et curieuses contain 
many highly curious if not alto- 
gether trustworthy accounts of the 
vicissitudes undergone by the 
missionaries in ‘Tong-king and 
Cochin-China. ‘The spread of. the 
faith is said to have _ been 
much facilitated by the skill 
of the priests in casting out 
devils with the aid of holy water, 
and by the performance of miracles. 
On the whole, the experience of 
these men proved much the same 
as that of their fellow-workers in 
China. Brief periods of startling 
success alternated with long courses 
of persecution; now and then some 
able missionary would render him- 
self, by his skill as a mathematician 
or an artificer, useful to the ruler of 
the day, in return for which his 
religion was tolerated or even 
patronised. When his services 
were no longer required the national 
instincts would prevail, and he 
would be banished or perhaps 
raised to the dignity of a martyr, 
and his converts would he perse- 
cuted. The great apostle of 
Christianity in Tong-king, Pére 
Alexandre de Rhodes, arrived in the 
beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. According to his own account 
he accomplished marvels. Upwards 
of 300,000 Pagans were converted, 
and 200 churches established. His 
letters breathe an enthusiastic ad- 
miration for the people; and in the 
flattering picture which he draws 
of them it is impossible to recog- 
nise any likeness to the Annamites 
of the present day. One of his 
coadjutors made cannon for the 
ruler of Tong-king, and cast a 
copper statue of St. Paul, which 
is still regarded with superstitious 
reverence by the Pagans of Ke-cho. 
Pére Alexandre de Rhodes was finally 
disgraced and driven from the 
country as a sorcerer. 

The literati, who, in Annam as 
in China, by their proficiency in a 
system of philosophy which was pro- 
pounded two thousand years ago, 
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maintain their position as the gen- 
try, and only licensed office-holders 
in the country, have been steady op- 
ponents of Christianity. The very 
existence of their class, they in- 
stinctively felt, was imperilled by 
contact with the destructive in- 
flnence of Western knowledge. 
“vents have proved that these 
fears were not ill-founded. To the 
presence of the priests in their 
country it is due that French in- 
fluence is now all-powerful from 


the borders of Yunan to the Gulf 


of Siam. One of the most con- 
spicuous places in Cochin-Chinese 
history is occupied by Pierre J. G. 
Pigneaux de Behaine, Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Cochin-China, gener rally 
known by his title of Bishop of 
Adran, who distinguished himself 
equally by his abilities as a prelate, 
diplomatist, and strategist. 

He was appointed Vicar Apostolic 
in 1770. At that time the rulers 
of. Tong-king and Cochin-China, 
though nominally subject to a titular 
king residing at Ke-cho, were 
practically independent. Tong-king 
was the cradle of the Giao-chi or 
Annamite race. Previous to the 
beginning of the fifteenth century 
its history consists mainly of a 
catalogue of Chinese invasions and 
internal revolts. In 1418 a national 
dynasty, known as that of the ‘ Le 
Family,’ was established at Kecho. 
Their government subsequently 
assumed the form of a_  dnal 
sovereignty, like that which obtained 
until recently in Japan. A mandarin, 
named Ngnuyen-kim, rendered such 
valuable assistance to the reigning 
monarch, that the office of ‘ Chua,’ 
which may be interpreted ‘ Perpetual 
Regent,’ was declared to be heredi- 
tary in his family (1600 A.p.). The 
form of government is thus described 
by Pére Alexandre de Rhodes: 


The country is a monarchy; but there 
are two kings—one, who is called the Vua, 
has only the title; the other, called the 
Chua, has all the authority and the entire 
management. of the provinces. . . Some 
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apparent homage is rendered to the Vua at 
a ceremony which takes place at the begin- 
ning of the year. Suave at that time he is 
not seen, and lives confined in an old palace, 
where he spends his time in idleness. 


The Vuas, therefore, of the Le 
family weré Rois fainéant, and the 
Chuas the Maires du Palais. This 
led to the rise of a third power in 
the State. A second Chua, the 
ancestor of the present King of 
Annam, established himself in an 
independent position at Hue, whence 
heextended hisauthority southwards 
over ‘I'siampa and the southern pro. 
vinces of Cambodia. Gia-long, who 
succeeded. to the throne in 1779, 
was the ninth Chna of Hue. The 
long reign of this monarch, the 
early troubles which induced him 
to seek the alliance of a European 
nation, and the triumphs which he 
ultimately achieved with the aid of 
the Bishop of Adran and the French 
officers whom he brought to the 
country, form the most interesting 
and eventful epoch in the annals 
of Cochin-China. In 1787 the 
Bishop of Adran, accompanied by a 
young son of Gia-long, appeared 
at Versailles as the envoy of the 
King of Annam, to solicit the assist- 
ance of Louis XVI. to replace him 
on the throne of his ancestors. A 
treaty was signed, by which Louis 
XVI. pledged himself to.assist the 
King of Annam by despatching at 
his own expense four frigates with 
a force of 1,200 infantry, 200 
artillerymen, and 250 Caffres, with 
guns and munitions of war. In 
return for this the King of Annam 
ceded to France the full soverei ignty 
of the island of Tourane, forming 
the principal harbour on the Cochin- 
Chinese coast, and the island of 
Pulo-Condore, with permission to 
the French to form such further 
establishments on the continent as 
they might consider useful for 
navigation or commerce. French 
subjects were to have full liberty 
to trade in all parts of Cochin- 
China, to the exclusion of all other 
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European nations. The Revolution 
of 1789 prevented the French from 
carrying out the provisions of this 
important treaty. Had they been 
able to do so, recent events in 
Cochin-China might have been 
anticipated half a century ago. 
Being left to his own resources, the 
indetatigable Bishop collected a 
number of volunteers, and returned 
with them and a goodly supply of 
munitions of war to Saigon. By 
the aid of the Bishop and his 
French officers, Gia-long, after a 
struggle of several years, not only 
recovered possession of his own 
dominions, but conquered and 
annexed the kingdom of Tong- 
King, and, much to the disgust of 
the Tong-kingese, he established 
the capital at Hue, and refused to 
acknowledge the claim of the Le 
family to sovereignty, real or 
titular, at Ke-cho. He likewise 
boldly repudiated the idea of his 
owing any allegiance to the Em- 
peror of China. The Bishop of 
Adran did not, unfortunately, live 
to see the final triumph to which 
he had so greatly contributed. He 
died in 1799. Gratitude is not a 
common quality amongst the An- 
namites, but Gia-long appeared to, 
and no doubt did, sincerely regret 
the loss of his ‘Great Master.’ 
The Bishop’s remains were interred 
with regal pomp at Saigon, and the 
king himself pronounced a funeral 
oration,and bestowed honorific titles 
on his spirit. The untimely death of 
the Bishop annihilated the hopes 
which were fervently entertained 
by the numerous Roman Catholic 
missionaries in the country, that 
Gia-long, under the influence of the 
man who had restored him to his 
throne, would, if he did not em- 
brace Christianity himself, at least 
recognise that faith as one of the 
established religions of the country. 
His early associations did prevent 
him from following the example of 
his predecessors and becoming an 
Open persecutor of European mis- 
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sionaries, but he was not at heart 
favourable to the propagation of 
their religion among his subjects. 
Whilst he fully appreciated and 
made use of the superiority of 
Western knowledge in the art of 
war, he objected to his people pro- 
fessing a religion of which he was 
not himself the acknowledged head. 
His son Minh-Mang, who succeeded 
him in 1820, was a perfidious and 
sanguinary tyrant of the true An- 
namite type. On his accession, 
the anti-foreign party among the 
lettered class and the Mandarins, 
which had with difficulty been re- 
pressed by Gia-long, at once leaped 
into power. In his reign was 
written the Gia-dinh-thung-chi, or 
history and description of Gia- 
dinh (Lower Cochin-China). This 
contains an account of the long 
and arduous war which restored 
Gia-long to the throne, but all 
mention even of the names of the 
sishop of Adran and the French 
officers he had introduced was 
carefully omitted ; a striking proof 
of the amount of gratitude which 
was then felt for their services. 
Minh-Mang reversed the inde- 
pendent policy of his father, and 
declared himself a vassal of the 
Emperor of China. The Chinese 
state policy, which is based on 
hatred and absolute exclusion of 
foreigners, was rapidly re-intro- 
duced. The tenets of the ‘ false 
sect’ (Christianity), which tended 
to create an imperium in imperio, 
were declared incompatible with the 
system of Cochin-Chinese govern- 
ment, and an active persecution of 
missionaries and their converts was 
commenced. Between 1833 and 
1856 numerous French and Spanish 
bishops and priests, andanunknown 
number of native converts, were 
added to the already long list of 
Annamite martyrs. On the score 
of humanity alone the Emperor 
Napoleon was fully justified in 
issuing the order (1858) to the 
French fleet in the China seas to 
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operate against Annam. Tourane, 
the nearest port to the capital, 
was occupied by Admiral Rigault 
de Genouilly in September 1858. 
This was abandoned the following 
year in favour of Saigon, which 
appeared to offer superior facilities 
as a basis of operations. During 
the continuance of the Chinese 
war little was effected against 
Annam, and a small French and 
Spanish force was besieged for 
several months in Saigon by the 
whole military force of the Annam- 
ite kingdom. 

In February 1861 a decisive 
action was fought at Kihoa, near 
‘ Saigon. In this 8,000 French de- 
feated and dispersed the Annamite 
army, some 40,000 strong, under 
a renowned general, Nguyen-tri- 
phuong. The three provinces of 
Saigon, Mitho, and Bienhoa were 
speedily occupied and annexed. 


By a treaty concluded in June 
1862, the King of Annam formally 


ceded these three provinces to 
France, and agreed to pay, more- 
over, an indemnity of twenty mil- 
lions of francs. By this arrange- 
ment the three western provinces 
of Lower Cochin-China were still left 
in the possession of the Annamites, 
the three ceded provinces lying be- 
tween them and the remainder of 
the Annamite kingdom. As might 
have been expected, the Annamites 
utilised their position in the west- 
ern provinces to foment disturb- 
ances in the ceded territory and 
render the peaceful government of 
it by the French impossible. The 
rebellions against the barbarian 
invaders having been successfully 
defeated by the French, King 
Tu-duc had recourse to another 
device for recovering his lost pro- 
vinces. His cleverest diplomatist, 
Phan-tan-giang, was despatched to 
Paris to offer one hundred millions 
of francs for the redemption of the 
three provinces. The conjuncture 
was favourable to his designs. 
Great irritation existed about the 
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expenditure in Mexico and Cochin. 
China. The one expedition was 
confounded with the other, and 
both were thought to be inglorions 
and impolitic. Had Phan-tan-giang 
had the hundred millions in his 
pocket, it is probable that such a 
tempting opportunity for restoring 
the equilibrium of the budget 
could not have been resisted. But 
his ability to raise the large sum 
was ‘rightly doubted. His nego- 
tiations, however, were not at 
first altogether unsuccessful. The 
Emperor's councillors were divided 
in opinion. One party, with the 
Finance Minister at its head, urged 
that France should retain only 
Saigon and one or two other 
ports, with a small zone of territory 
round each, and should restore the 
rest of the territory to the Annamites 
in return for a pecuniary compensa- 
tion. Another party, under the 
leadership of Admiral Chasseloup 
Laubat, Minister of Marine, clearly 
demonstrated the folly of estab- 
lishing weak and _ isolated but 
expensive settlements in situations 
where they could be rendered 
commercially useless by a blockade 
which would doubtless be drawn 
round them by the Annamites. 
Their arguments did not at once 
prevail, and it was not until Phan- 
tan-giang had been permitted to 
leave France, with the understand- 
ing that M. Aubaret would be sent 
to Hue to negotiate a treaty on 
the basis of a restoration of terri- 
tory, that the good sense of the 
Emperor recognised the impolicy 
of abandoning the advantageous 
position already occupied, and that 
the Annamite Government was 
informed that the treaty of 1862 
would be adhered to. The An- 
namite Government then reverted 
to its former policy of stirring up 
rebellions in the French provinces. 
A long course of mingled menaces 
and exhortations having failed to 
produce any effect, the Governor, 
Admiral de la Grandiére, had re- 
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course to the only alternative left 
to him, viz. the annexation of the 
three western provinces, Vinh- 
long, Haytien, and Chaudoc. This 
was accomplished in June 1867 
with an ease and celerity which 
astonished even the French them- 
selves. Since then the progress 
made in the organisation of the 
government and the development 
of the great natural resources of 
the new French colony has been 
extremely rapid. 

The administrative 
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adopted, which differ widely from 
; those obtaining in other French 
1 colonies, and are modelled rather 
, after those existing in our own 
. Indian dominions, would form an 
; interesting subject, but too lengthy 
2 a one to be included in this, which 
8 is simply a sketch of the political 
c history of the French in the 
~ peninsula, 

p Since the commencement of the 
iy war numerous French writers, 
i chiefly officers of the navy, have 
at contributed valuable additions to 
* our previous scanty stock of in- 
od formation regarding the country. 

le The late Lieut. Garnier’s book, 
1 Voyage d’ Exploration en Indo-Chine, 
8, published at the expense of the 
-° French Government, is one of the 
» most elaborate and magnificent 
to works of its kind which has ap- 
.d- peared in the present century. 
ent Captain Aubaret has furnished a 
a translation of the Gia-dinh-thung- 
wy chi; Captain Vial has published Les 
the Premieres Années de la Cochin-Chine; 
icy Ad M. Bouillevaux, a retired mis- 
ous sionary, has given a valuable précis 
hat  °f the history of the country in his 
was @ Work, L’Annam. et le Cambodye. 
62 ff From these and other smaller 
An- | Works we have extracted most of 
ted the information contained in this 
up article. 

ces. The Court of Hue had at last 
aces jm been so impressed with a salutary 
d to ‘read of French power, that not 
nor, jg °ven the disasters of the German 





war (of the magnitude of which, 
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however, it probably had a very 

imperfect appreciation) tempted it 
to renew iis former intriguing 
policy. The course of events had 
-practically abrogated the treaty of 
1862; but the Annamite Govern- 
ment, though making a show of 
willingness to enter into fresh 
negotiations, carefully avoided com- 
mitting itself to any recognition 
of foreign rights in Cochin-China 
until 1874, when it was startled 
by the unexpected apparition of 
French influence in another part 
of its dominions, the disaffected 
province of Tong-king. 

This new and highly important 
move was the result of a discovery 
made by Captain de Lagrée during 
the course of his journey through 
China. The object with which his 
expedition was despatched was to 
discover a practicable passage into 
the south-west provinces of China. 
It was hoped that the Mekong 
river would be found to furnish a 
route which would eventually make 
Saigon the port of Yunan and of 
the adjacent Chinese provinces. A 
similar attempt by the English to 
enter into commercial relations with 
the same part of the world by the 
Irawaddy river had been abortive ; 
and to succeed where the English 
had failed would have been pecu- 
liarly gratifying to French vanity. 
To the great disappointment of 
the projectors, the result of the 
expedition was to demonstrate the 
impossibility of the Mekong being 
utilised for navigation beyond the 
Cambodian frontier. But this dis- 
heartening intelligence was ac- 
companied by the assertion that 
the river of Tong-king is navigable 
from within the province of Yuan 
down tothesea. This river, known 
as the Hoti-kiang or Hoong-kiang 
(Red River) in Chinese territory, 
takes its rise in the mountains of 
Yunan, south of the Lake of Tali, 
and has attained a considerable size 
before it passes Manghao, the last 
mart upon its banksin China. This 
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town is said by one authority 
(M. Dupuis) to be 414 miles, and 
by another authority (Captain de 
Villemernil) to be only 240 miles 
from the sea. Below Manghao the 
Hoong-kiang traverses a narrow 
zone of territory, part of which is 
a by a semi-independent 
acy (or Shan) tribe, and the other 

co by a horde of Chinese free- 
booters, a remnant of the Tae-pings, 
who have established themselves at 
Lao-kay and act independently of 
the Chinese Government. Lao-kay, 
according to M. Dupuis, is only 

seventy miles from Manghao. Be- 
low Lao-kay the river enters Tong- 
king, where it is known by its 
Annamite name of Song-ka or 
Song-koi (Great River), There it 
forms an extensive delta, and on 
one of its branches is situated Hanoi 
or Ke-cho, the capital of Tong-king. 
The portion of the river within 
Yunan was explored by Lieutenant 
Garnier, who was detached by M. 
de Lagrée for the purpose, in 1868, 
and the information he then col- 
lected enabled him to announce the 
fact that this river furnished a prac- 
ticable line of inland navigation 
down to the sea-coast. T here then 
arose a fiutter of excitement in 
French commercial and diplomatic 
circles, and earnest hopes were 
expressed that the current of com- 
merce might be directed down the 
Tong-king river before the English 
succeeded in diverting it vid Bhamo 
and the Irawaddy. In 1869, M. de 
Carné (an attaché of the French 

Foreign Office) wrote : 

That way of communication so ardently 
desired and sought for, that outlet by 
which the abundance of the riches of West- 
ern China will one day flow into a French 
port, must be looked for on the Song-koi 
and not on the Mekong. This is a truth 
which is now placed beyond a doubt, and 
will certainly cause everyone to demand a 
complete exploration of the Tong-king 
river, direct protectorate as in Cambodia, 
or at least complete commercial liberty in 
the ports of Tong-king, guaranteed by the 


establishment at Hue of a representative 


of the Governor of Cochin-China, Such 
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are the only means of escaping from a 
strait in which an inexcusable timidity or 
silly scruples would bring us to a standstill, 
Observing the persevering efforts made by 
England to attract to its Indian or Bur- 
man markets the commerce of Western 
China, one is astonished at our neglect to 
profit by our exceptional situation. 

Is it at a moment when by a happy chance 
it depends only upon ourselves to outstrip 
our rivals that we should allow ourselves to 
be stopped by the touchiness of a tyrant 
who confounds liberty of commerce with 
territorial aggrandisement, and who re- 
pulses our merchants as if they were the 
forerunners of our soldiers? When a war 
of conquest has been decided on, we must 
accept the consequeaces of success; and 
the opening of Tong-king is a necessury 
result of our establishing ourselves in the 
six provinces of Lower Cochin-China. 


Not only enthusiastic French 
writers, but other more unpreju- 
diced observers also, have thought 
that the superior facilities offered 
by the Tong-king river, as an outlet 
for the products of Yunan, are 
fatal to the prospect of establish- 
ing another trade route down the 
Trawaddy. Inan article in Ocean 
Highways, such a high authority 
as Baron von Richthofen Says : 


The problem which has occupied many 
minds for a long time, whether a direct 
trade road to South- -western China can be 
established, and which is the place where 
this should be done, must henceforth be 
considered as settled. No one who studies 
the question with an unbiassed mind will, 
on sufficient examination, doubt for a mo- 
ment that all the advantages are on the 
side of the Song-ka river route, and all the 
disadvantages on that of the Bhamo route. 
. » « There can be no doubt that if the 
Tong-king river is thrown open to com- 
merce, Manghao, or any other place on 
the Song-ka river which may be selected, 
will dominate the trade of by far the 
larger and most important portion of Yu- 
nan. Bhamo may retain the supply of a 
few districts lying west of the Lan-tsan- 
kiang (Mekong riv er). 


Without entering here into the 
question as to whether there could 
be any mutually injurious or anta- 
gonistic competition between two 
trade routes which have their sea 
termini so far apart as the mouth of 
the Irawaddy, in the Bay of Bengal, 
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and that of the Song-ka river, in 
the China Seas, it may be noted 
that in stating the case of ‘the 
Song-ka versus the Irawaddy,’ the 
advocates for the former, Baron 
von Richthofen included, have 
omitted to notice one serious defect, 
which more than counterbalances 
all the advantages which they 
claim for their side. Seeing their 
way clear down to the neighbour- 
hood of the sea, they hastily, though 
not unnaturally, jumped to the 
conclusion that there would be 
no further difficulty in the way of 
bringing Tong-king intocommercial 
relations with the rest of the world. 
Such, however, is not the case. 
Nature has unfortunately neglected 
to provide the country with a har- 
bour. The rapid current of the 
Song-ka brings down vast quanti- 
ties of alluvion, which it deposits 
at the edge of a yearly increasing 
delta, and among its many mouths 
there is not one which is capable 
of admitting ordinary sea-going 
trading ships. For six months in 
the year no ships drawing more 
than six fect cau enter the Hanoi 
river, and during the rest of the 
year there are only nine feet of 
water on the bar. Until ano- 
ther Port Said has been created on 
the Tong-king coast, there appears 
to be little chance of Baron von 
Richthofen’s vast emporium coming 
into existence at Manghao. 

lt was not long before the dis- 
covery of the Song-ka route by 
MM. de Lagrée and Garnier began 
to intluence the progress of affairs 
in Tong-king. At Hankow, on 
their way to Shanghae, the mem- 
bers of the expedition communi- 
cated the result of their explorations 
to a compatriot, one M. Dupuis, a 
gentleman who is said to have 
quitted France from want of sym- 
pathy with the Imperial régime, 
and was engaged in commercial 
pursuits in China. During his resi- 
dence in the country he had ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of 
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the Mandarin dialect, a rare accom- 
plishment among members of his 
class in China, and he was on 
terms of intimacy with many na- 
tive officials. He determined to 
test and utilise the advantages of 
the newly discovered route. One 
of the members of the expedition 
had been requested by a military 
Mandarin of Yunan to secure a 
supply of foreign arms to be used 
against the Mussulman rebels of 
Talifov, and had deputed a subaltern 
officer to escort them back. On this 
officer’s return, M. Dupuis accom- 
panied him to Yunan, and through 
him was placed en rapport with the 
local Mandarins. The welcome sup- 
ply of arms which he took, as well 
as his own acquaintance with the 
language and habits of the people, 
enabled him to ingratiate himself 
with the chief officials. 

He verified for himself the fact 
of the navigability of the Song-ka, 
and in return, it is said, for valuable 
mining concessions in Yunan, con- 
tracted to furnish another supply 
of arms, to be introduced not vid 
Hankow and the Yang-tze-kiang, 
but by the Song-ka river. In 1872, 
M. Dupuis, after visiting France, 
and making an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to get the French Govern- 
ment to take an active interest in 
his project, fitted out a semi-mili- 
tary, semi-commercial expedition 
at Hong Kong, with which he ap- 
peared in the Tong-king river. The 
local mandarins were utterly con- 
founded, and whilst they were 
deliberating as to the best means 
of opposing him, he boldly pushed 
past their forts, and arrived safely 
in Yunan. Leaving Hanoi on 
January 15, 1873, he reached 
Yunan-foo with his cargo of arms 
on March 16. On April 30 he 
was back again in Hanoi, accom- 
panied this time by an escort of 
150 Chinese soldiers. There he 
declared his intention of remaining 
as an agent of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. The Court of Hue was 
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greatly alarmed. They were strug- 
gling against the chronic disaffec- 
tion of the people, and the incur- 
sions of the Tae-pings from China, 
when M. Dupuis appeared to add 
to their embarrassments. Dreading 
further complications, they humbly 
requested the Governor at Saigon 
to issue’an order to M.- Dupuis to 
leave the Annamite dominions. 
Although the French Government 
abstained from any open encourage- 
ment to M. Dupuis, there can be no 
doubt that they were secretly fa- 
vourable to his designs. They 
issued the order applied for from 
Hue, and at the same time assisted 
M. Dupuis’ partner to raise a loan 
in Saigon. The order having been 
disregarded, Admiral Dupré, in con- 
sideration of the Annamite Govern- 
ment expressing their willingness 
to conclude a commercial treaty, 
consented to despatch an envoy with 
a man-of-war to coerce M. Dupuis. 
Lieut. Garnier was the officer se- 
lected for this duty. A mystery, 
as yet unsolved, hangs round the 
object of this expedition, which, 
unfortunately, proved fatal to its 
gallant leader. The precise in- 
structions given him have not been 
divulged, and there has been much 
controversy on the subject. One 
party maintains that he was sent 
simply to assist the Annamites 
against Dupuis, and that his subse- 
quent filibustering proceedings were 
wholly unauthorised. His friends, 
on the other hand, maintain that he 
acted fully within the scope of his 
instructions, and that the extreme 
measures he adopted were forced 
upon him by the hostile attitude of 
the local mandarins. Although it 
suited the policy of the French 
Government, after Garnier’s death, 
to disavow his proceedings (whilst 
at the same time they knew how to 
profit largely by them), an un- 
biassed consideration of such evi- 
dence as is available leads to the 
conclusion that Garnier was not 
sent simply to get rid of M. Dupuis. 
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It was no secret that the Colonial 
Government at Saigon was desirous 
of seeing M. Dupuis succeed in his 
project of opening out the Song-ka, 
and they had rendered material 
assistance to his partner. The ex- 
pulsion of a single French trader 
hardly required the appointment of 
an officer with such a high-sound- 
ing title as ‘Commandant en chef 
des forces de terre et de mer des 
cdtes du Tong-king, Envoye Ex- 
traordinaire de la Cochin-Chine ;’ 
and the selection of a personal 
friend of M. Dupuis for this office 
was, to say the least, suspicious. A 
proclamation issued by Garnier on 
the very day of his arrival in Tong- 
king is incompatible with the 
alleged limitation of his powers. 
In this proclamation he said : 


Le représentant du noble royaume de 
France, Garnier, fait savoir 4 tous les habi- 
tants que les mandarins du noble royaume 
Annamite étant venus 4 Saigon demander 
assistance, l’amiral nous a envoyés au Tong- 
king pour voir comment les choses s’y pas- 
saient. De plus ici, au Tong-king, les 
cétes sont désolées par de nombreux 
pirates qui font beaucoup de revages ; nous 
avons l'intention de pourchasser ces bandits, 
afin que tous les habitants de ces lieux 
puissent en paix vaquer 4 leurs affaires. 
‘ - Populations de Tong-king il faut 
bien vous convaincre d'une chose, c’est que 
les mandarins et soldats Francais sont unis 
avec les mandarins et soldats Annamites 
comme des fréres entre eux. En consé- 
quence, nous désirons procurer au Tong- 
king la facilité de faire le commerce, et par 
la lui apporter la richesse et la paix. 


It cannot be doubted that this is 
an accurate representation of the 
immediate object the Colonial Go- 
vernment had in view when de- 
spatching Garnier to Tong-king. 
Their ultimate object was to coerce 
or terrify Tu-duc into signing a 
treaty by which Tong-king would 
be thrown open to commerce, and 
not to give in to that monarch’s 
desire to expel Dupnis, and close 
the country to foreign traders. By 
Garnier’s acts the object the Govern- 
ment had in view was ultimately 
attained. From the moment he 
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landed, Garnier found himself op- 
posed by the local mandarins, the 
chief of whom was Nguen-tri- 
phuong, the old general who had 
conducted the siege of Saigon, and 
had been defeated by the French at 
Kihoa. At Hanoi there is a strong 
citadel, constructed originally by 
French engineers. In this the 
Annamite general shut himself up 
with all the troops at his command, 
and plotted the destruction of the 
French who were encamped outside. 
The whole force at Garnier’s dis- 
posal consisted only of about 180 
European marines, and M. Dupuis’ 
Chinese auxiliaries. With these 
men he resolved to attempt the 
capture of the fort. The annals 
of Eastern warfare record no more 
audacious exploit than this. The 
place was stormed with a loss to 
the enemy of two hundred, and to 
the French of one man. Among 
the wounded was the Annamite 
general himself. He refused to 
allow his wound to be attended 
to, and died shortly afterwards. 
This occurred on November 20, 
1873. Within a month afterwards 
Garnier had taken several other 
strong places, raiseda Tong-kingese 
militia, and brought nearly the 
whole of the delta of the Song-ka 
under his rule. With the excep. 
tion of a few literati, the Annamite 
officials and soldiery appeared to 
have no friends in Tong-king. 
Friends being wanting, they turned 
to their enemies for assistance. A 
strong Annamite force had been un- 
successfully combating a Tae-ping 
army, known as the He-ki or Black 
Flags, on the northern frontier. 
These men were now asked to help 
the Annamites to drive the French 
out of Hanoi. On December 21 
they made an attack on the fort. 
They were repulsed; the French, 
in their turn, pursued them. In 
so doing, Garnier unfortunately 
fell into an ambush and was killed, 
with several of his men. Both 
Tu-duc and the French Government 
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were now seriously alarmed at the 
rapid progress of events—the for- 
mer fearing that Tong-king would 
share the fate of the lower ‘pro- 
vinces, and the latter dreading an 
addition to the national expendi- 
ture, which at that untoward mo- 
ment could not be borne. Tu- 
duc, therefore, intimated his wil- 
lingness to sign any treaty that was 
required of him, and the French 
Government directed that their 
troops should be withdrawn from 
Tong-king. 

On March 15, 1874, a treaty 
containing twenty-two articles was 
concluded at Saigon between the 
President and the King of Annam. 
That treaty virtually places Annam 
under the protectorate of France. 
The King pledges himself not to 
enter into diplomatic relations with 
other powers, and France engages 
to defend his kingdom from any 
hostile attack either from within 
or without. The President pro- 
mises to make the King a present 
of five steamers of 500-horse power 
altogether, 100. pieces of artillery, 
with 200 rounds of ammunition for 
each, and 1,000 fusils a tabatiére, 
and 500,000 rounds of ammunition: 
The President will also provide the 
King with military and naval in- 
structors, engineers, financiers, and 
professors, to be paid by his Majesty. 
The six provinces of Lower Cochin- 
China are formally ceded in full 
sovereignty to France, certain lands 
being assigned for the maintenance 
of the royal tombs. The unpaid 
balance of the war indemnity due 
to France is remitted. So much 
as is due to Spain will be paid 
through the governor at Saigon. 
All Annamite edicts against Chris- 
tianity are repealed, and full and 
complete liberty for the exercise of 
the Christian religion is granted 
throughout Annam. The King of 
Annam engages to open to foreign 
commerce the three ports of Thin- 
nai, Ninh-hai, and Hanoi in the 
delta of Tong-king, and the Nhi-ha 
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branch of the Song-ka river from 
the sea to the frontier of Yunan. 
Foreigners, both French subjects 
and others, have the right of settling 
in these ports and trading on the 
Nhi-ha river. A French consul, 
with a guard of 100 men, will be 
appointed in each of these ports, 
and the consuls will act as judges 
in all disputes between foreigners. 
Offences committed in Annam by 
foreigners will be inquired into by 
the tribunals at Saigon. 

In July 1875 a supplementary 
commercial convention was entered 
into. Under this, Customs dues at 
the open ports are to be 5 per cent. 
ad valorem only on all imports and 

“exports except salt, which will pay 
10 per cent., and opium, for which 
special rules will be provided. 
Goods entered in transit from 
Saigon to Yunan, or vice versd, 
will pay 24 per cent. only. A 
French Superintendent of Customs, 
subordinate to the French resident 
at Hue, and other French Customs 


officers will be appointed for the 


collection of Customs dues. The 
treaty stipulations are now being 
carried out. 
constant trouble, France is installed 
as the paramount power throughout 
the peninsula, wielding an authority 
more extended than was ever pos- 
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sessed even by Gia-long, 
of the native princes. 

Six provinces, containing 30,000 
square miles, and already yielding 
a revenue of 16,000,000 francs, are 
under direct French rule. The 
King of Cambodia, ruling a territory 
of about the same size, is a willing 
vassal. Tong-king, the most popu- 
lous and the richest province of 
Annan, is being dotted with French 
custom-houses, while a French re. 
sident looks after the Court at Hue. 
It would, however, be rash to pre- 
dict a long continuance of the 
present calm. That the official and 
literary classes in Annam will long 
submit with patience to a foreign 
yoke is not to be expected. The 
complete state of prostration and 
helplessness to which the Govern- 
ment has been reduced is the best 
guarantee against any immediate 
action on their part ; and every year 
of peace and prosperity will weaken 
their influence, whilst the position 
of France will be proportionately 
strengthened. King Tu-duc is now 
advanced in years, and the order 
of succession to the throne is un- 
settled. His death will probably 
be the signal for some disturbances, 
the ultimate result of which will be 
the annexation by France of the 
province of Tong-king. 
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LTHOUGH agriculture year by 
year approaches nearer and 
nearer in methods of practice to 
those employed in manufacture, as 
yet the winter is a season of inaction, 
a period of repose. It is as the earth 
wakes up in spring that the anxie- 
ties of the agriculturist commence. 
The amount of labour employed 
during the winter is small, and 
though it is a drag—for such labour 
does not yield any appreciable re- 
sult—yet it is not serious. But the 
moment the year begins to open, 
the farmer must cast about for 
labour, and his weekly disburse- 
ments under that head gradually 
grow larger, till they reach the 
climax in harvest. With spring, 
therefore, he feels the returning 
difficulty of high wages. The rise 
or fall of the wages of coal miners 
to the extent of 10 per cent. only 
causes a disturbance in the trade. A 
reduction of 10 per cent. has more 
than once caused a strike; a rise to 
that amount, if it has not led toa 
lock-out, at all events produces an 
appreciable effect in the price of 
coal. The colliery owners have an 
immerse advantage over the farmer 
in the matter of wages in this very 
way, i.e. that if they go up ro per 
cent. they can at once put on a few 
shillings perton, and so recoupthem- 
selves, or, what is practically the 
same thing, they can limit the out- 
put at any moment, and so force 
up the price and decrease their 
expenditure. The farmer has no 
resource of this kind; his business 
cannot be conducted or regulated 
according to a sliding scale. His 
out-put will not admit of regula- 
tion, it depends entirely upon na- 
ture for its fluctuations, and is 
beyond his control. It some- 
times happens that the out-put, 
the crop of wheat for instance, 
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is too large to yield a profit, because 
the price will not pay; and, on the 
other hand, a bad season does not 
give sufficient to pay at any price. 
The coal-owner is to a great extent 
@ monopolist, not by legal restric- 
tions, but from the circumstances 
of the case. Although cargoes were 
imported from Belgium during the 
height of the coal famine, they did 
not arrive in quantities sufficient to 
do him material injury ; and without 
any desire to reflect upon their con- 
duct, the fact is obvious and indis- 
putable, that practically they are 
now in almost precisely the position 
the farmers were before the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. The object of 
introducing these comparisons is to 
illustrate the pressure of the labour 
question upon the farmer, who is 
compelled to submit to a vast in- 
crease of wages without the resource 
of limiting his out-put, exposed to 
foreign competition in the shape of 
enormous importations of wheat, 
and unable to ‘effect that kind of 
compromise which is arrived at by 
the aid of a sliding scale of wages. 
Whether at any time in the future 
the agricultural labourers will reach 
that stage of intelligent combina- 
tion which now marks the miners 
and others, so as to admit of arbi- | 
trators fixing the rate of payment 
in proportion to the state of trade, 
is uncertain; but what is certain 
is that at present the farmer, with 
a decreasing profit and a fluctuat- 
ing market, is obliged to submit 
to an increasing expenditure upon 
labour. Ten per cent. or 15 per 
cent. increase is enough to cause 
disturbances in the iron and coal 
trades, where the employers are 
men of large wealth. The per- 
centage of increase in the farmer’s 
case rises to 30 per cent. in winter, 
and fully 50 per cent. in harvest 
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time. But he cannot limit his out- 
put without destroying himself, and 
the available capital in individual 
cases to withstand the strain is 
usually very small. The actual 
wages paid vary in different coun- 
ties, but the principle is the same 
everywhere. Suppose, for instance, 
that a farmer formerly—and within 
a very recent period—paid his men 
9s. per week in winter, and 12s. or 
138. per week in summer; he would 
now pay 12s. in winter, and as high 
as 18s.in summer. These may be 
for the purpose of illustration taken 
as the nominal wages; but as a 
matter of fact, the men would earn 

more. For in winter they could get 
' jobs at piece-work, which there 


would be no time to do in summer; 


and in the corn harvest, or as a 
mower, a stalwart labourer might 
get as much as 25s. So that if an 


agriculturist’s winter labour bill 
was formerly gol., he would now pay 
120l.; and if his summer biil were 
once 120/., he would now pay all 


180l.; and a difference of 6ol., let it 
be remembered, represents the inte- 
rest on a large sum of money. In 
addition, women’s wages have risen 
from od. a day to Is. 3d., which is a 
long way towards double the price. 
Boys’ wages have also increased, 
and they now can earn what was 
not long since the wages of a man. 
These also must be added to the 
labour bill. Then it is found neces- 
sary to provide the labourer with 
better cottage accommodation. It is 
true that the landlord usually erects 
cottages, but the tenant has to pay 
a percentage upon the capital so in- 
vested, say 3 per cent.; and although 
this is supposed to be covered by 
the shilling or soa week rent, yet in 
reality coin does not pass, and the 
cottage is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, thrown in. Still further, 
there comes the cost of the beer sup- 
plied to the labourer. Despite the 
advice of those who are his pro- 
claimed friends, the labourer is still 
firmly determined to have his beer. 
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It is surprising what a quantity they 
require in harvest; and, like every- 
thing else, ale has increased in price, 
and as few now brew at home, it re- 
presents an additional money expen- 
diture. Half-a-crownahead per week 
for each adult labourer would be 
a moderate estimate ; and a brewer’s 
bill of 5o0l. for beer consumed in 
harvest would not _be a large one 
under present conditions. The in. 
crease may reasonably be put down 
at ro percent. Take then a mean 
or average of 40 per cent. in the 
actual cost of labour, 3 per cent. 
for cottage accommodation and 
sundry little conveniences—as coal 
conveyed free of cost—and 10 per 

cent. for liquors, and there is a 
total of 53 per cent. or, in round 
numbers, 50 per cent. of increase 
in the labour expenditure all the 
year round. 

As before, it must be remem- 
bered that the farmer cannot regu- 
late his out-put. If the corn is so 
abundant as to be thrown to the 
hogs, or if the yield is so small as 
to cause an overwhelming importa- 
tion, happen what may, he must 
still pay the same price for work 
done. It is easy to conceive that 
in a business where previously the 
profit and loss account was very 
evenly balanced, the addition of 50 
per cent. extra expenditure upon 
labour may reduce the profit to 
absolutely nil. There are those 
who object that really the payment 
of a few shillings more or less to a 
poor cottager cannot affect the 
position of an agriculturist who 
may dispose of 500/. worth of corn in 
a single day. But no one doubts 
that the addition of a very small 
percentage of expenditure may 
produce disastrous effects upon 
concerns whose dealings are on a 
gigantic scale. Thus it has been 
found that the railway passenger 
duty—an impost apparently in- 
significant in individual cases— 
causes a very appreciable diminu- 
tion of returns, lowers the dividends 
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of wealthy companies, affects the 
shares, forces up the fares, and 
creates a considerable agitation. 
The accounts of such companies 
are kept in decimals—a fact in it- 
self proving the power of apparent 
trifles to mount up. What would 
the directors of such companies 
say in their half-yearly reports, if 
almost suddenly their labour ex- 
penditure went up 50 per cent. ? 
Probably the report would state 
that, in view of the necessity of 
keeping up a certain reserve at the 
bank, it would be proper to reduce 
the dividend from 44 to about 2 per 
cent. The agriculturist also feels 
it hard that he should be subjected 
to a great increase of expenditure 
without the means of defending 
himself, and without the possibility 
of rapid development of his par- 
ticular industry ; for, while nothing 
has so expanded of late years as 
the practice of agriculture, yet 
that extension demands the invest- 
ment of capital, which means 
interest, and time has to elapse 
before a corresponding return is 
obtained. During that time such 
interest paid on capital is a dead 
loss. 

From these considerations it 
follows that the agricultural la- 
bourer is much more master of the 
situation than the coal miner; for 
his employer has no escape from 
his demands, except by risking a 
lock-out, which may ruin him. 
The number of colliery owners is 
comparatively small, and combina- 
tion amongst them easy; but the 
farmers are a numerous class, and 
are extended over such wide areas 
that a general resistance—the only 
resistance really effectual—is al- 
most impossible. A partial lock- 
out like that which ended in the 
farmer’s favour so recently is of 
no service. The fact is patent 
that, despite that successful at- 
tempt, wages are as high as ever, 
with every appearance of rising 
still higher. The failure of the 
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union as a union has made no real 
difference. Every agricultural 
labourer in the country, whether 
he subscribes or not, is in point of 
fact a unionist still in the sense of 
doing his best to press the farmer 
for more money. There are ways 
other than those of a downright 
strike by which men who are one 
and all agreed upon that particular 
point can force their employers to 
give them additional wages. An 
employer does not like to see a dis- 
contented spirit prevailing among 
his men, he does not like to hear 
continued mutterings and grum- 
blings; he would sooner pay a 
shilling or two more and have his 
men go willingly about their work. 
Still less does he enjoy the know- 
ledge that, unless his eye be con- 
stantly upon them, his work is 
neglected and his time wasted. 
He would prefer to pay more. He 
hates to be continually changing 
his labourers—to have one come 
for a week or two, and then, just 
as he is growing useful, to leave. 
In every respect it is better for an 
employer to have a man who is 
accustomed to the place and to the 
cattle, who knows his ways and 
wishes, and may be depended upon 
to be always at his post. Hitherto, 
however, agriculturists have failed 
to secure such men by the increase 
of wages. On the contrary, they 
complain that the labourers are 
more discontented, more fond of 
rambling than ever, and that it is 
difficult, even by paying the highest 
price, to get a full day’s work out 
of them. They complain also of a 
species of indefinite rebellion, a 
disinclination t> obey orders, of 
insolence and off-hand behaviour, 
which in itself is a kind of pres- 
sure. The fact that large arable 
farms at this moment are difficult 
to let, is attributable in part to the 
heavy outlay which such holdings 
imply forlabour. The rise of wages 
has also done its part towards the 
substitution of grass where prac- 
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ticable for corn, as pasture farms 
do not require so many men to 
work them. The labour question 
as it applies to the land is less 
noisy now, but its real pressure is 
more severely felt than ever. 

The desire not only to lower the 
weekly expenditure upon labour, 
but to obtain a certain amount 
of independence by reducing the 
number employed, has accelerated 
the introduction of machinery. 
The reaping machine, for instance, 
does the work of a whole gang of 
reapers, and the employer has it 
under his control. But to purchase 
the machine a sum of money must 
. be expended, and so it happens 
that, while the product is but little 
increased and the profit has de- 
creased, the capital invested is 
heavier than previously. An agri- 
culturist now who has any energy 
at all, or any desire of success, 
must be prepared to expend heavy 
sums upon implements. The 
theory is that thereby a saving 
is effected in labour; and doubt- 
less this is partially true—the 
expense of maintaining horses is 
alsoreduced. Buta steam traction 
engine can only be used for a few 
set purposes, therefore the capital 
invested in such a purchase practi- 
eally lies idle three parts of the 
year. There is an advantage, of 
course, but it is only felt when the 
accounts of a series of years are 
compared. Nowadays, the pres- 
sure upon agriculture is so great 
that farmers can rarely afford to 
look forward so long. Yet they 
are compelled to employ machinery, 
compelled to adopt modern im- 
provements, more or less, by the 
irresistible march of events. The 
very moment the wheat is cut and 
carried the threshing engine goes 
to work, and the new crop is 
thrown upon the market. In old 
days the farmer who began to 
thresh his wheat so soon was looked 
upon as in trouble, hard up for 
money; and the disappearance of 
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a new wheat-rick was the sign of 
approaching bankruptcy. No one 
wishes to return to the old condi- 
tion of affairs; but the fact re- 
mains that the agriculturist is 
forced by the necessity of obtaining 
ready cash to get his wheat into 
the market quickly. He requires 
ready cash, not because he is on 
the verge of bankruptcy, but on 
account of the commercial aspect 
which agricultural affairs have 
taken of late, money circulating so 
much faster, and the principle of 
small profits and quick returns 
having begun to force its way in. 
The labour used was of old partially 
paid for in kind—the custom of 
gleaning after the reaper still 
remains in places as an offshoot of 
that practice; but now the men 
are remunerated in coin, and coin 
must be had. Therefore every- 
thing that the agriculturist can 
send into the market at once he 
hastily despatches, unless indeed 


he is a man of large capital, and 
can afford to wait till prices rise. 
Even the large capitalist rarely 
carries this plan very far, for prices 
do not in these days often reach 
high enough to give sufficient in- 


terest upon locked-up and _ idle 
money. Hay is sometimes held 
back in this way, and with success, 
but rarely by the farmer himself. 
The dealer is always anxious to 
store up hay, for he knows full 
well that sooner or later the market 
will run up to a good figure. 
Heavy coups have been accom- 
plished by such men, but the farmer 
does not share in their profit. 
Every day the cry in agriculture, 
as in every other business, is 
louder and louder for ready money. 
People cannot afford to wait. The 
agriculturist, in addition to his 
primary outlay upon stock, on seed, 
on carts, horses, and machinery, has 
also to meet the annual demand of 
the soil for artificial manure. For- 
merly, the stock upon the farm 
produced the manure required; 
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but now this is not sufficient, or 
rather it does not arrive quick 
enough, and the manufacturer must 
be called in, and of course he 
wants his money. The men who 
lay down the drainage pipes upon 
the farm, must be paid. There is 
a constant wear and tear of ma- 
chinery going on, which steals 
away cash in driblets, but these 
petty sums speedily become formid- 
able. The stock used to be fed 
upon the hay grown in the fields of 
the farm; and labour being then 
cheap, this hay did not seem to cost 
much. Very little money left the 
farmer’s pocket in a direct manner. 
But now those who do not wish to 
be left behind in the race of agri- 
culture must call in the aid of 
cake, and once again the ready- 
money difficulty forces itself upon 
the farmer. Everybody wants coin 
from him, and will give him but 
short credit; but then on his side 
his own returns are slow, and can- 
not be hastened. So to say, he 
has to give the earth long credit, 
while the men with whom he deals 
will only extend short credit to 
him, and his landlord perhaps no 
time at all. 

The earth is not fast enough to 
meet the demands made upon the 
agriculturist. Idle earth will not 
hurry itself—calmly it sleeps away 
half the year. Early in the autumn, 
immediately the corn is down, the 
ponderous steam traction engine 
tears up the soil and buries the 
close-cut stubble. The engine must 
be owned or hired. In either case 
it must be paid for, and the coal it 
consumes, and a horse must be em- 
ployed all day to bring it water. 
Generally the land is ploughed 
twice, then the drill and the harrow 
come, and these, too, must be paid 
for, and the man who attends to 
them. Sometimes it happens, as it 
did in many instances last season, 
that after the soil is prepared bad 
weather intervenes, and the seed 
cannot be sown. ‘Then in the 
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spring the operations have to be 
repeated, and a double expense is 
incurred. As the year advances 
the crop has to be hoed and then 
guarded from the birds. Finally, 
after nearly six months, the crop is 
garnered in; but even then, before 
it can be turned into coin, the 
threshing machine must be paid 
for. In the case of root crops no 
money even yet reaches the hand 
of the farmer. He must wait till 
sheep or cattle have eaten, digested, 
and turned them into wool, beef, or 
mutton ; and pay all the while for 
the attendance upon such stock. 
So that the agriculturist turns 
his money over but once a year; 
yet he is expected to keep pace in 
his payments with the trader, who 
turns it over perhaps once a month. 
If this is not putting high pressure 
upon agriculture, what can be 
called high pressure? The earth 
is so idle; like Nature in Faust, 
And what to yield she does not freely 
choose, 
You cannot wrest from her with wheels 
and screws. 

Not only with wheels and screws, 
but with drugs and chemicals, 
super-phosphates and what not, 
every effort has been made to 
stimulate the soil. The yield has 
been increased very considerably, 
but not the number of crops ina 
year. The few exceptional in- 
stances where irrigation by water 
or sewage has succeeded do not 
affect the position of agriculture 
generally. 

The fact that everything con- 
nected with agriculture is in a 
transitional state adds to the burden. 
The old practice of agriculture was 
as fixed as the course of the sun. 
But no man knows now whether or 
not, after a heavy outlay upon fresh 
machines or new manure, or build- 
ings of a special class to breed a 
special stock, some novel process 
may spring up, or some other kind 
of stock come into favour; and 
where would he be then? The 
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certain character of agriculture is 
exchanged for uncertainty. This 
does not affect the new blood, the 
younger men who are supplanting 
the old farmers; they are educated 
to meet it as far as it can be met, 
and rapid change does not appear 
disastrous to them. Butthe young 
blood has as yet only partially taken 
the place of the old. The greater 
number of farms are in the hands 
of men who are bewildered at the 
altered condition of affairs, so that 
some very real suffering is caused, 
and there are even symptoms that 
ere long there may ensue a crisis 
in agriculture, just as every now 
and then a crisis occurs in trade. 
Without a doubt, the country at 
large profits by the pressure upon 
agriculture, and agriculture itself 
will profit ultimately, but while the 
grass grows it is possible for the 
horse to get very lean. 

The very lowest classes in the 
country have improved in manners, 
dress, and language; and the agri- 
culturist is not exempt from this 
species of social pressure. He finds 
it necessary to procure a good edu- 
cation for his sons and daughters, 
-otherwise the sons cannot possibly 
get on in life, and his daughters will 
never marry. But it so happens 
that education to the agriculturist 
is exceptionally expensive—to a 
degree not easily realised by those 
who dwell in the vicinity of great 
towns. There every facility is af- 
forded, cheap and quick communi- 
cation, open libraries, classes of all 
kinds at an almost nominal charge, 
in addition to the numerous schools 
and academies. The farmer whose 
ready-money is very small compared 
with the sums daily handled by men 
of only moderate position in towns, 
finds it necessary to send his children 
a great distance to receive their 
education, and this distance means 
money. The difficulty of education 
is really seriously felt in some locali- 
ties, and efforts have been made to 
meet it, but hitherto with very poor 
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success. Of course, good schools 
and colleges are as open to the 
farmer’s sons as to any others; but 
the farmer cannot afford to pay the 
sums demanded. Yet the rising 
generation of young agriculturists, 
to keep pace with the times and 
with the progress of their own call- 
ing, must not only be well-grounded 
in general knowledge, but must be 
thoroughly masters of science. The 
education of, say, a family of five, 
if it is carried out only moderately 
well, causes an expenditure which 
the farmer can but just bear. 

The rise of rents, accompanying 
as it does so many other burdens, 
all growing heavier at once, is also 
a serious item. The rise is not alto. 
gether general, or rather it is gene- 
ral but not simultaneous in all 
places at once. It usually occurs on 
the termination of a lease, on the 
death or removal of an old and 
valued tenant to whom a certain 
amount of consideration was shown, 
and so it may often be found that 
alongside a farm rented at the top- 
most price there runs another which 
pays on the scale prevalent twenty 
years ago. But the tendency is 
everywhere upwards; nor can the 
landlord be blamed, seeing that 
land has increased in value. Yet it 
presses heavily upon the agricul- 
turist, who sees the percentage of 
return upon his invested capital 
sink lower and lower. On the face 
of it a rise of rent can nearly always 
be justified; but in the case of 
farms where the soil is unkindly 
and requires special expenditure, 
the owner should remember that he 
may cripple his tenant, and prevent 
him from improving the estate by 
asking too much. ‘The rise is per- 
haps, in part, caused by the great 
results achieved in a few places by 
modern agriculture conducted upon 
scientific principles, and without 
limit as to cost. When people see 
these results they naturally think 
their land more valuable than be- 
fore, and expect more from it. To 
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meet the increased rental the tenant 
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, must do something; he must put on 
t more manure and grow a heavier 
2 crop, or he must introduce a special 
"4 class of stock for which he can 
‘ obtain a special price; so that rent 
d again assists in forcing up agricul- 
- ture to high-pressure pitch. 
d Undoubtedly, also, the vast de- 
e mands of a population determined 
e to live well, exercises an immense 
e, influence upon agriculture, but this 
is an influence almost wholly in the 
i farmer’s favour, and though it may 
cause changes that are expensive, 
1g yet it ultimately yields him a profit. 
1S, But the social changes brought 
so about by that population do not 
0- altogether suit the position of the 
e- agriculturist, at least not at present. 
all In passing the Education Acts, 
on Parliament practically decreed the 
he education of the agricultural la- 
nd bourer. But it happened that the 
sin agricultural labourer could not 
vn, wholly discharge the cost of the 
hat #§ knowledge he was to acquire. So 
op- that, as schools had to be built, the 
ich cost, either in school-board rates or 
nty voluntary contributions, fell upon 
-is @} thefarmer. As yet but few school 
the § boards have been established in 
hat § rural districts—although, curiously 
tit J enough, now that most of the re- 
cul- quired schools are built, rural opin- 
2 of § ion is turning in favour of boards-— 
vital f} but where there are not school 
face (boards, voluntary rates are paid. 
vays fj Ten or twelve pounds a year upon 
2 of fa moderate-sized farm may not 
ndly @sonnd a large sum to contribute 
ture, fj towards the education of the poorer 
ut he fi classes engaged in agriculture ; but 
vent fj when added to the increase in other 
te by ffitems of expenditure, it swells the 
per- fitotal considerably. Poor rates in 
preat 
es by 
upon 
thout 
le see 
think 
n be- 
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country parishes are still high, often 
very high, compared with the rates 
paid in large towns where there are 
factories with sick clubs attached, 
and hospitals, and where in some 
mysterious way the old people seem 
to disappear, while in rural districts 
they linger on on public support. 
Half-a-crown in the pound is too 
much in this age: yet at present 
there does not appear to be any 
system devised by which material 
relief would be afforded. Some 
people think that rural parishes 
might maintain their poor cheaper 
and even more comfortably at home 
as it were, than by sending them all 
to a central establishment where 
large sums are spent upon officials. 
These school rates, whether volun- 

tary or not, and poor rates, cause a 
certain dislike of the tithes paid to 
the clergy—their pressure is felt to 

be heavier. Lately the turnpike 

gates have been removed, and the 

repairs of the roads fall upon each 

parish, or if under highway boards 

upon the district, to which however 

each parish contributes its quota. 

This is likely to be a cause of loud 

complaint untless, indeed, some 

action is taken by the Legislature 

to lighten it. 

Pressure of this kind coming 
from all quarters naturally makes 
the agriculturist more irritable about 
the damages caused by game than 
he would otherwise be. The amount 
of relief given by the Agricultural 
Holdings Act is as yet unfelt, what- 
ever it may do in the future. 
Summing up these facts, it will be 
easily understood that the practice 
of agriculture at the present mo- 
ment is conducted under very high 
pressure indeed. 


Ricwuarp JEFFERIES. 


N a former occasion I brought 
forward some evidence re- 
specting the state of the country 
during the last ten years of the 
reign of Elizabeth, which I had 
gleaned from the records of Quar- 
ter Sessions in the county of Devon. 
I now propose to pursue the same 
subject through the reign of James 
I., a period unmarked by events 
as startling as those which distin- 
guished the reigns of his predeces- 
sor and successor, but during which 
those forces were silently growing 
which were destined in the next 
generation to overturn the Monar- 
chy and Church of England. Be- 
fore relating those facts which bear 
upon the condition of the people in 
their daily life, it may be convenient 
to advert to certain occasions on 
which the little round of Devor- 
shire business crossed or coincided 
with the larger orbit of the govern- 
ment of these islands, then for the 
first time united under ‘ the twofold 
balls and treble sceptres.’ 

The first communication from the 
Court to the justices during the 
reign of James which is recorded 
in these volumes, is on the old sub- 
ject of purveyance. How deeply that 
grievance was still felt is shown by 
@ very vigorous speech of Bacon’s, 
delivered in presenting a petition 
to the King, during the first Parlia- 
ment of the new reign. The 
Devonshire justices, with a some- 
what flattering appreciation of the 
Scottish character, seem to have 
imagined that the Stuart King 
might be expected to relinquish his 
prescriptive rights in this matter. 
They had agreed during the late 
reign, as we have seen, to supply 
the Royal Household with ten 
oxen, for which they were to re- 
ceive 4l. a-piece, and 150 sheep, 
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at the price of 6s. 8d. each. They 
had had constant quarrels and 
misunderstandings with the con. 
tractor who undertook to perform 
the service, and they had at last 
summarily dismissed him. They 
appear to have taken advantage of 
a new reign to omit the appoint- 
ment of a successor, indulging, no 
doubt, a fond hope that the system 
of purveyance might be altogether 
abolished, or at least that the county 
of Devon might be suffered to es. 
cape the burden, as, in fact, it had 
escaped during the greater part of 
the reign of Elizabeth. From this 
dream they were suddenly awaken- 
ed by the following letter from the 
Treasurer and officers of the house. 


hold: 


Whereas the neglect of the service of 
your composition, at the time prefixed, hath 
already inforced us to provide four score 
and ten muttons at 18s. the piece, whereof 
the country’s money amounteth to 5§1/., and 
by reason the next day of service is » 
near, being the 20th day of April, we must 
of necessity buy oxen, being ten at 8I. the 
piece, and the charge thereof to the country 
will umount to 40/.; three score muttons 
at 20s. the piece, the charge whereof to the 
country will amount to gol. And further 
upon complaint made by Christopher 
Walton, your undertaker, for default of his 
money at due times, a Marshal hath been 
sent down two several times, and had no 
satisfaction from the country, but the said 
Walton hath paid him 13J. 10s., and like- 
wise hath paid for oxen, taken upon the 
breach of your composition in Anno xxxix, 
6/., all which sums we expect that you see 
present satisfaction of, yet we have stayed 
sending down of his Majesty’s Commission, 
and certified you hereof, at the intreaty of 
Mr. Edward Seymoure and Sir Thomas 
Ridgwaye, who were before us. And there- 
fore we require you forthwith to take order 
that the foresaid provisions and arrerages 
past, together with those that rest now tobe 
made, be forthwith paid and satisfied by the 
county. And so expecting your due care 
in better performance of your composition 
hereafter, we bid you heartily farewell. 
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From his Mat’s Compting House at 
Whitehall, this 9th day of April, 1604. 
The letter is signed by Wm. Knol- 
lys—a name not unknown at Court 
since that time—and six others. 

It is evident that the officers of 
the household wished to make the 
justices feel the weight of their 
displeasure, and ‘surcharged’ them 
most heartily. It is clear, too, that 
they had been stirred up by Chris- 
topher Walton, who must have had 
some influence at Court, and who 
had long before threatened, in a 
letter to Sir George Cary, that he 
would take some course that would 
be more burdensome to the county 
than the taking of their oxen. The 
prices charged in the letter are, no 
doubt, excessive, even supposing, 
as is probable, that it was a year 
of remarkable dearth. Prices were 
rising rapidly ; and they were rising, 
as usual, like the tide, in waves 
that advanced and recoiled alter- 
nately. But we may safely suppose 
that the household took the oppor- 
tunity of laying on something 
beyond the extreme limit of prices. 
The total cost of the required pro- 
visions, according to their state- 
ment, was 81/. for 90 sheep already 
purchased, 80/1. for 10 oxen, and 
6ol. for 60 sheep about to be pur- 
chased, making in all 2211. The 
King was entitled to have sheep 
supplied at 6s. 8d. a-piece, and oxen 
at 4l.; so that he was only liable 
for gol., leaving a balance against 
the county of 1311., besides the 
arrears and expenses claimed by 
Walton. It is probable that the 
average price of sheep at that time 
was nearer that given by Justice 
Silence, ‘A score of good ewes 
may be worth ten pounds.’ The 
poet is more likely to have given 
the price of his own day than to 
have investigated that current in 
the reign of Henry IV.! 
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In reply to the requisition the 
justices (or their clerk) composed 
a humble and elaborate letter, ad- 
dressed ‘To the right honourable 
our verie good lords, the L. Knollys, 
Treasurer, the L. Wotton, Comp- 
troller of his Majesty’s household, 
and to the rest of the principall 
officers of the said household.’ 

They explain that they had given 
Walton notice to terminate his con- 
tract, because they had had an 
offer from some of their own coun- 
trymen ‘to serve that provision, 
and to discharge us, better cheap 
than Walton dyd,’ and that they 
‘lystened thereunto much the rather 
because this Walton had made 
many complaints against us without 
cause, as now again we are informed 
he doth.’ When they were about 
to send up the provisions the year 
before, ‘Yt pleased God to call her 
late Majestie to Him, whereuppon 
we held yt meete to staye them, 
untill we had receyved directions 
from your Lordships, what would 
be expected from us, which till nowe 
we never did.’ Finding it is their 
Lordships’ express pleasure that the 
composition should hold, they are 
taking steps to collect the money 
‘ undelayedlie,’ and promise to have 
it ready by the end of Midsummer 
Term. They pray their Lordships 
to have patience for a reason which 
commands universal sympathy, ‘ for 
that we perceive by our country- 
men, aud knowe yt ourselves to be 
true, that money is exceeding skant 
in theis partes; and much the 
more, for that att this tyme they 
paie their last subsidye.’ The rest 
of the letter is chiefly occupied 
by a recital of their dealings 
with Mr. Walton, and by their 
defence against his ‘ imputacons.’ 
And ‘if this man have cause so 
to declaime against us, we leave 
it upon due consideracon of the 


‘ It is certain that the household of James was far more extravagant than that of 
Elizabeth. In the letters written by Bacon, when Lord Keeper, there are many sug- 
gestions for the retrenchment of these expenses, though he was willing to admit some 

allowance for waste, ‘because the King shall not lose his prerogative to be 


deceived more than other men’! 
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premisses to your Lordships to 
judge of. And, ‘because man 
things maye causelesslie be further 
objected in our absences,’ they ap- 
point Sir Thomas Ridgwaye and 
Mr. Edward Seymour, the knights 
for the shire, to give their Lord- 
ships all explanation and satisfac- 
tion. 

In October of the same year we 
find an agreement made with John 
Stookie of Abbotskerswell, by which 


he undertakes, in consideration of 


a yearly payment of riol., ‘to 
make purveyance of beeves and 
muttons for the King’s Majesty’s 
house according to a composition 
made in the late Queen’s time,’ and 
gives security in 20ol. for the per- 
formance of the contract. But 
this contract was a complete failure. 
In July of the following year the 
‘undertaker’ gave notice to ter- 
minate it. He had received from 


the constables, who then collected 
the county rates, more money than 


he had accounted for, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to examine his 
accounts. Both he and his son 
were threatened with committal to 
prison. And the justices who pur- 
posed to be in London during the 
ensuing term were requested to take 
measures for supplying his Majesty 
with fourscore muttons on the 2oth 
November, or for compounding with 
the officers of the household. 

To our great surprise, we find that 
they could think of no better course 
than to recur to their old enemy, 
Christopher Walton. He seems to 
have been the only man who under- 
stood the business of contracting, 
and of keeping his Majesty’s house- 
hold in good temper. He now con- 
sented to resume his contract for 
the sum:of 125/. a year. Soon after- 
wards we find that the Court allowed 
Stookie 20. for his losses during his 
contract. 

The contract with Walton appears 
to have held good for several years. 
We find occasional applications for 
an increase in the terms, which were 
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referred to a committee, and proba. 
bly granted. Not until 1621 does 
another crisis seem to have arisen. 
In that year the contract was offered 
to one William Burride, of Chard, 
for the sum of 145/., and was appa- 
rently declined. At the beginning 
of the next year we find 16o0l. ordered 
to be paid to Mr. Serjeant Lancaster, 
who had undertaken to manage the 
business at that price. He also 
seems to have got into difficulties, 
In one letter he says that he expects 
to buy 90 sheep at gs. each. In the 
next he declares that they cost 
18s. 8d., and, as the King only paid 
6s. 8d., he expects the county to 
pay 12s. for each, or 541. 

At last we find the system termi- 
nated in the only satisfactory way, 
by an agreement between commis. 
sioners appointed on behalf of the 
King and certain knights and 
esquires on behalf of the county, 
whereby the King agreed to accept 
a money payment of 14ol. a year in 
lieu of the provisions formerly sup- 
plied in kind. The agreement recites 
the great trouble caused by the fre- 
quent breaches of contract by the 
‘undertakers,’ many of whom had 
‘become non solvent or Bankrupte, 
whereby the household had been 
much inconvenienced, and the coun- 
ties had to pay twice over. The 
justices and ‘many gentlemen of 
worth and quality’ of many counties 
humbly desired his Highness to ac- 
cept of some composition in money, 
to which his Highness ‘ out of his 
grace and favour to his subjects’ 
inclined to agree. The payment was 
to be taken ‘in lieu of all composi- 
tions and purveyance now served or 
taken in kind, and of all carriages 
for the use and provision of his 
Majesty’s household and stable, as 
well in progress as otherwise.’ All 
persons refusing to contribute their 
share of the charge according to the 
assessment of the justices were to 
be liable to ‘all manner of purvey- 
ance and cart-taking’ (written car- 
taking), and were also to be brought 
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by warrant before the officers of the 
Green Cloth to answer their con- 
tempt. His Majesty was in future 
to buy all his provision, and hire all 
his carriages, and pay for the same 
to the contentment of the parties 
who served him. But if this com- 
position should be found incon- 
venient to kis Majesty or his 
‘imperiall crowne’ through the 
obstinate and wilful denial of his 
provisions and carriages at the same 
price as other men paid for the same, 
it was then to be lawful for his 
Majesty, upon six months’ warning, 
to break the composition, and to 
‘use his commission as in former 
tyme.’ And the justices might de- 
termine the composition upon simi- 
lar notice. 

This agreement, dated Sept. 75 
1622, appears to have held good du- 
ring the remainder of the reign. We 
find a committee appointed to apply 
for certain alterations respecting 

‘cart-taking’ and other points, but 
the Clerk of the Peace did not enter 
the reasons or the results of their 
mission. 

The important events of the year 
1614 are clearly reflected in these 
records. In that year took place 
the first great breach between the 
King and the Parliament, the origin 
of the myriad woes that befell both 
Crown and people in the next gene- 
ration. James had lost the guidance 
of Lord Salisbury, the last repre- 
sentative of that wise race of states- 
men who had gathered round the 
Council Board of Elizabeth. The 
Stuart King was fond of being com- 
pared to Solomon, but he “rather 
resembled Rehoboam in his attach- 
ment to flattering and violent coun- 
sels, The discontent which had been 
gradually gathering head broke out 
openly in the Parliament of 1614. 
The Commons refused to consider 
the question of supply until their 
serene were redressed. The 

ing sent for them to Whitehall, 
tore up their Bills before their faces, 
and dissolved the Parliament with- 
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out having passed a single Act. 
Some of the members were flung 
into prison ; and the King appealed 
from his Parliament to his people, 
not by ordering fresh elections, but 
by asking for a ‘ benevolence’ in- 
stead of a subsidy. 

The manner of raising that be- 
nevolence, so far as concerned the 
county of Devon, is recorded in 
some detail in the volumes before 
us. The first document should, 
perhaps, be quoted at length. It is 
a letter from ‘ ye Lordes of ye Coun- 
cell’ to ‘our verie lovinge friends’ 
the Sheriff and Justices of Peace in 
the County of Devon. I bave not 
preserved the manner of spelling. 


After our hearty commendations. You 
cannot be ignorant that upon the dissolving 
of the late begun Parliament, there hath 
not been yielded to his Majesty such supply 
of wants as in Congruity of State he might 
have expected from his loving subjects. 
Whereupon as well the Lords Spiritual 
with many of the Clergy, as the Lords and 
others of his Majesty's Privy Council, with 
many other Lords and gentlemen of worth 
and quality, taking the same into serious 
consideration, out of their dutiful love and 
great affection to his Majesty, in contem- 
plation of the many blessings and happi- 
ness which we enjoy by his most gracious 
government, have of their own free motion, 
every one for himself, with great alacrity 
presented and given to his Majesty Plate 
or money, or both. Which example we are 
informed the reverend judges for their 
parts, as also the gentlemen and others of 
ability in these adjacent Shires and some 
Cities and Boroughs, have lovingly and 
readily resolved to follow. And therefore 
we, very well understanding the forward- 
ness of your affections upon all occasions, 
and in all things tending to his Majesty’s 
service, have thought good to make the 
same known unto you, wishing you to 
impart the same to other gentlemen, and 
all such within that county that you shall 
discern to be persons of good ability or 
otherwise fit to further the service. Whereby 
the return and success thereof (which will 
rest much in your industry and discreet 
handling) may carry with it a worthy de- 
monstration, as well of your own zeal and 
forwardness, as of the general love and 
good affection of that county towards his 
Majesty. Whatsoever shall be given, be it 
money or Plate, they whom in your disere- 
tion you shall depute to have the collection 
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and custody thereof, are to cause it to be 
sent to his Majesty’s Jewel House in 
Whitehall, with a register in writing of the 
value of every particular gift, and the names 
of the several givers, that they being pre- 
sented to his Majesty’s view, he may be 
pleased to take notice of their good atfec- 
tions, which he will ever retain in his 
grateful remembrance. And it is resolved 
that it shall only be employed for the pay- 
ment of his debts, as namely for Ireland, 
the Navy, and the Cautionary Towns in the 
Low Countries; and so, leaving the car- 
riage of this business to your discretions 
and wisdoms, we bid you heartily farewell. 

From Whitehall the 4th day of July, 
1614. Your loving friends. 
G. Cant. T. Exresmerr, Canc. 
Lenox. T. SuFFOLKE. 
Gits. SHrewspuriz. E, Worcester. 
PEMBROKE. R. Somersert. 
E. Zovucne. W. Kwnottys. 
E. Wotton. Rarrre Winwoope. 
Ju, Cmsar. Tuo. Parry. 
Enw. Coxe. Tuo. Lake. 

Ext. Gro, Catvert. 

It may be observed that this 
letter is signed by Sir Edward 
Coke, who is said at one time to 
have given an opinion adverse to 
the legality of benevolences, and 
who afterwards fell into disgrace 
for his opposition to the Court. 
Like most other letters from the 
Council, it bears a large number of 
signatures, probably those of all 
the Councillors present. It is 
evident that the ‘svlidarity’ of 
what we call the Cabinet or the 
Ministry was considered far more 
important in that age than it was 
in the eighteenth century, and, 
perhaps, more important than it is 
at present. Under the Georges 
there were instances of Ministers 
opposing each other, even in Parlia- 
mentary debate. At the present 
time it is generally understood that 
a Cabinet must be agreed on all 
great questions of public policy, 
but considerable latitude is left to 
individual Ministers in directing 
the business of their several de- 
partments. We have seen that a 
paper which attracted so much 
public attention as the Fugitive 
Slave Circular was issued by a de- 
partment without the previous con- 
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currence of the Prime Minister. 
Under Elizabeth and James it 
seems to have been the practice for 
the whole Council to sign almost 
every public, document. We find 
this done not only in the case of a 
benevolence, which was no doubt 
a matter of first-rate constitutional 
importance, but in communications 
relating to the ordinary administra- 
tion of justice and the relief of the 
poor, which in our day would bear 
no signature except that of the 
Home Secretary or the President 
of the Local Government Board. 

We may well believe that the 
demand for a benevolence caused 
no small consternation among the 
justices of Devon. They met in 
considerable force, and, after long 
and repeated consultations, they 
managed to agree upon the follow- 
ing answer : 

Right Honourable. 
remembered. 

3y virtue of your Lordships’ letters dated 
the 4th of July last, we assembled our- 
selves to consider by what means we might 
best be able to give your honours satisfaction, 
And entering into a serious consideration 
of the matter by your Lordships pro- 
pounded, according to the weight and im- 
portance of it, there were presented unto us 
so many doubts and dangers as did nota 
little distract our resolutions, and there- 
fore having spent much time and many 
meetings in the free discovery of our own 
opinions, and also private trial of others of 
best sufficiency, we fell at length into this 
resolution (with as much speed as a matter 
of so extraordinary consequence would 
suffer), to make known to your Lordships 
our general scruple, which under your 
Lordships’ favour is briefly this: The ex- 
ceeding prejudice that may come to pos- 
terity by such a precedent. His Majesty's 
great necessity to be supplied (which we 
perceive by your Lordships) wrought much 
upon the affections of every particular of 
us, 80 as nothing but the fear of the just 
blame of after ages could have abated our 
forward dispositions from performing 4 
service in itself so requisite, propounded 
by your Lordships, and advanced by 80 
many reverend examples. Many other 
great and important reasons, in our opi- 
nions, were presented to our considerations, 
with which in respect of the sufficiency, as 
we think, of this one which we have al- 
leged, we thought best not to trouble your 
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Lordships. And therefore, to conclude, we 
trust that this our plain answer shall stand 
just in your favourable constructions, and 
shall not lessen the opinion which your 
Lordships have ever had of our good and 
dutiful affections tow:rds his Majesty in 
regard of the many blessings which we 
daily receive by lis most peaceable and 
gracious government ; for we humbly en- 
treat your Lordships to rest assured that 
none of his Majesty's subjects whatsoever 
shall be more ready and forward than our- 
selves, in all the ancient lawful and Jaud- 
able courses of this kingdom, to lay down 
our goods at his Majesty's feet for the 
supply of his wants, of which we are at 
this time so sensible as we are very sorry 
that we are deprived of the present means 
to show our faithful zeal and loyal affec- 
tions in that behalf. Thus leaving the 
farther consideration hereof unto your 
Lordships’ approved wisdoms, we most 
humbly take our leaves and rest Your 
Lordships to be commanded. 

From Exon, the 26th of August, 1614. 

This letter is signed by no less 
than thirty justices, no doubt with 
the hope that a demonstration by 
so large a body might induce the 
Government to reconsider its de- 
termination, and might, at any rate, 
prevent its anger being visited upon 
individuals. ‘The justices express 
so much regard for the opinion of 
‘after ages,’ that it would be an 
act of ingratitude to abstain from 
publishing their letter. But it can 
hardly be expected to excite much 
admiration. Nobody could blame 
them for their unwillingness to 
contribute for a purpose which was 
in fact the abolition or weakening 
of Parliamentary government ; but 
their excuse was a very lame one, 
and was accompanied by expres- 
sions of servility remarkable even 
among the servile compliments pe- 
culiar to the period. The only par- 
ticle of spirit shown is in the in- 
sinuation that benevolences were 
not among ‘the ancient lawful and 
landable courses of this kingdom.’ 
But no doubt they had good reason 
to be timid in their opposition. In 
another of the western counties, 
Wiltshire, Oliver St. John wrote 
on this occasion a letter to the 
Mayor of Marlborough, in which 
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he remarked in good constitutional 
terms on the illegality of the King’s 
conduct. He was instantly arrested 
for a seditious libel, carried. before 
the Star Chamber, prosecuted by 
Bacon, who was then Attorney- 
General, and sentenced to pay the 
enormons fine of 5,000/. and to be 
imprisoned. during pleasure. It 
was not to be expected that every 
county would produce a St. John 
or a Hampden. But the justices 
of Devon might as well have con- 
sented to pay at once as have rested 
their objection on their fear of 
creating a new and dangerous pre- 
cedent. Of the legality of bene- 
volences there had always been 
considerable doubt. They had been 
actually condemned by a statute of 
Richard III., which had never been 
repealed, though the Crown lawyers 
had argued that it was void, as 
having been passed by a usurper. 
But there had been many bene- 
volences levied since his time, and 
the attempt to deny that there were 
precedents for such a course was 
as useless as it would have been 
to deny that the Tudors had ever 
reigned in England. 

It did not require a Government 
that could command the services 
of Francis Bacon to dispose of such 
a pretext. The Council followed 
the old course, which had been so 
often successful under the previous 
dynasty. They sent for some of 
the leading men of the county to 
appear before them; frightened 
them thoroughly, and sent them 
back to their companions with a 
letter in which contempt was thinly 
covered with a veil of decent polite- 
ness, and adorned by an appro- 
priate quotation from the recently 
published Preface to the Bible. 

After our very hearty commendations, We 
did of late address our letters unto you, 
signifying upon what occasion the Lords 
Spiritual, with many of the clergy, to- 
gether with the Lords and others of his 
Majesty's Privy Council, and many other 
Lords and gentlemen of quality, were moved 
to make a free and voluntary contribution 
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for the supply of his Majesty’s occasions, 
wishing you to impart it to other gentle- 
men, and such within that County of Devon 
as you should discern to be persons of good 
ability, or otherwise fit to further the 
service. In answer whereof we received 
yours of the 26th of August last, sub- 
scribed by most of you the Justices of that 
county, imparting « general scruple of ex- 
ceeding prejudice that may come to pos- 
terity by such a precedent, so as nothing 
but the fear of the just blame of after 
ages could have abated your forward dis- 
positions from the perferming of a service 
in itself so requisite. Whereupon we 
thought it very expedient both to certify 
this mistaking, and to justify our proceed- 
ings herein to be safe and free from any 
such doubts orexceptions. And having in- 
formed ourselves more ‘particularly thereof, 
as also of such other reasons as are men- 
tioned for important, nor expressed in your 
letter, nor found to be such upon enquiry ; 
it was at this board in the presence of 
some of yourselves evidently proved and 
manifested by constant and continual pre- 
cedents and records, that the like voluntary 
and free gifts (without coercion or con- 
straint) have from ageto age been made to his 
Majesty's most noble progenitors for the sup- 
ply of their necessities, as by the same pre- 
cedents and records particularly appeareth. 
Whereof, as of the rest then delivered, the 
gentlemen then present can give you farther 
and more particular satisfaction ; and there- 
fore, forasmuch as the said general scruple 
is thus cleared, and that it is not meant to 
exact upon the country, but only to move 
such as are of ability and sufficiency (to) 
cheerfully und willingly contribute as at 
the first, so now again we wish you to 
resume this service, tending so much to 
the public good as by our former letter 
appeareth, which we refer to your better 
considerations, and that now at length you 
so effectually dispose yourselves as that of 
Devon be not noted to be the only county 
that is not. moved to concur with the whole 
kingdom in this free and voluntary supply, 
but rather that you endeavour to redeem 
that which is passed with such alacrity and 
demonstration of thankfulness and good 
affection as the great and manifold bless- 
ings you enjoy under his Majesty's most 
gracious and just government may move or 
induce, and as we are persuaded upon 
better advice ye will readily perform. - And 
so we bid you very heartily farewell. 

From Whitehall, the last of November, 

614. 

To our very loving friends the Sheriff 
and Justices of Peace within the County of 
Devon. 


Tt is not uninstructive to com- 
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pare these proceedings with Bacon’s 
speech upon the trial of Oliver St. 
John, in which he argues that this 
was ‘a true and pure benevolence,’ 
not an exaction called a benevolence, 
which the Duke of Buckingham 
had defined to be not what the sub- 
ject of his goodwill would give, but 
what the King of his goodwill would 
take. In this case 

the whole carriage of the business had no 
circumstance compulsory. There was no pro- 
portion or rate set down, not so much as 
by way of a wish; there was no menace 
ot any that should deny; no reproof of any 
that did deny; no certifying the names of 
any that had denied This was a 
benevolence wherein every man had a 
prince’s prerogative, a negative voice; and 
this word excuses moy was a plea peremp- 
tory. 

We may doubt, perhaps, whether 
the justices of Devon thought that 
‘the carriage of the business had 
no circumstance compulsory,’ and 
that their minds were convinced 
by pure argument. But, at any 
“ate, they saw the inutility of remon- 
strating, and set to work to do the 
bidding of the Council. They met 
together on the r2th of Jannary in 
large numbers at Bedford Honse in 
Exeter, the residence of the Ear! of 
Bedford, Custos Rotulorum. At the 
head of the list appears the name 
of Sir John Dodridge, one of the 
many eminent lawyers that Devon- 
shire has produced, who had been 
recently appointed to the Bench, 
and was probably sent down by the 
Council to indicate to his fellow 
countymen the way in which they 
were desired to proceed. They 
divided the whole county into dis- 
tricts, to each of which a small 
committee of justices was appointed, 
and they sent out orders to the 
constables throughout the county, 
‘as they would answer their Lord- 
ships to the contrary,’ to give 
notice to all ‘subsidy men,’ and to 
all others able to contribute to ‘ his 
Majesty’s free guift,’ to be present 
at their several meetings on the next 
Monday. The appointment of com- 
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mittees gives us a list of fifty-four 
justices, probably the whole num- 
ber in the county. As the number 
is exactly the same as in the year 
1592, it seems possible that it may 
have been limited. The justices 
were to bring all the moneys they 
collected, with the names of the 
givers, to Bedford House in Exeter 
on the Wednesday in the next ses- 
sions week, at eight o’clock in the 
forenoon, and to pay the sums over 
to Sir George Smyth, ‘ Highe 
Shrieve of the Countie. And at 
the Michaelmas Sessions we find an 
order that the justices in every 
division are to ‘take a strict course’ 
with the constables of hundreds 
of parishes to send in accurate 
lists of such persons as had paid, 
and of such as had not paid, which 
lists were to be sent to Sir Francis 
Fulford and William Cary, Esq., for 
examination. 

This is the last entry relating to 
the benevolence of 1614-15. Mas- 
ter Charles Vaughan, who held the 


office of Clerk of the Peace (clericus 
pacis) at that period, was not so 
accurate a man as might be desired 


in that position. Many facts re- 
corded by him have to be dug out 
of masses of irregular minutes, 

entered in exceedingly bad writing. 
He often records the beginning, 
middle, or end of an affair, omitting 
the corresponding portions. So, in 
this case, we are enabled to trace 
every step taken in the matter of 
the benevolence, except the last. We 
find no record of the total sum col- 
lected in the county, or of the por. 

tions subscribed by individuals.? 

But this hiatus is partially supplied 
on another occasion. After theother 
great quarrel between the King and 
his Parliament, in 1621, James had 
recourse to another benevolence. 
As this event does not seem to have 
attracted the attention of his- 
torians so much as the other, it 
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may be advisable to quote the letter 
of the Council on this occasion 
also. It appears to me to showa 
distinct advance in boldness on the 
part of the Court since 1614. At 
that time the benevolence was re- 
presented as a strictly voluntary 
subscription, initiated by the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal. In 1622 
it appears as an appeal made by the 
King in person to his people, or 
rather to his magistrates, and the 
intimidation of individuals is en- 
joined with very little circumlocu- 
tion. 


After our very hearty commendations. 
What endeavours his Majesty hath used by 
treaty and by all fair and amiable ways to 
recover the patrimony of his children in 
Germany, now for the most part withholden 
from them by force, is not unknown to all 
his loving subjects, since his Majesty was 
pleased to communicate unto them in Par- 
liament his whole proceedings in this 
business. Of which treaty his hopes being 
at last frustrate, he was enferced to take 
other resolutions, namely, to recover that 
by the sword which by other means he saw 
no likelihood to complish. And _ his 
Majesty was confident that in a course so 
nearly concerning him and his children’s 
interest his people in Parliament would 
have yielded him a liberal and speedy 
supply. But the same unexpected not suc- 
ceeding, his Majesty is constrained, in a 
cause of so great necessity, to try the duti- 
ful and forward affections of his loving 
subjects in another way, as his predecessors 
upon like occasions have done in former 
times, by propounding a voluntary contri- 
bution. And therefore as we doubt not 
but yourselves will herein readily follow 
the good and liberal example of such as 
have been before us, which we may assure 
you his Majesty will take in very gracious 
part, so his pleasure is, and we do hereby 
authorise and require you with all con- 
venient expedition to call before you all 
the knights, gentlemen, subsidy men, and 
all others of known ability within that 
county, and to move them to join cheer- 
fully in this contribution in some good 
measure answerable to that yourselves shall 
and divers others well affected have already 
done, wherein his Majesty is assured that, 
besides the interest of his children and his ° 
own Crown, the Religion professed by his 
Majesty and happily flourishing under 


? By the records of the E adnquee it appears that 23,500/. was received from the 
City, bishops, and courtiers, and only 42,6001, from all the rest of England. 
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him in his kingdom (having a great part 
in the success of this business) will be a 
special motive to persuade and incite them 
thereunto. For the better advancement of 
which service you are upon your first 
general meeting to divide yourselves in 
such sort as may best advantage the same, 
and not to call too many to one place at 
one time, but to take their answers and 
offers severally, calling in the persons unto 
you one by one. For the collectors we 
doubt not but you will conceive how 
requisite it will be to make choice of meet 
and sufficient persons, who are to call for 
the moneys that shall be given so as the 
same may be all paid in by the 3oth of 
June next. And so, recommending the 
service to your best care and endeavours, 
praying you to return unto us by the roth 
of June next a schedule of the names of 
such as shall contribute, and the sums 
given by them, that his Majesty may take 
“notice of the good inclination of his sub- 
jects in a cause of such importance, as 
likewise of such others (if any be) that out 
of obstinacy or disaffection shall refuse to 
contribute herein, we bid you heartily 
farewell. 

From Whitehall, 31st March 1622. 

Your very loving friends, 
G, Cant. G. Carew. 
Jo. Lixcotn, C.S. J. Manpevi.xe. 
Hamiton. PEMBROKE. 
H. Fatxianp, T. Epmonps, 
T. ARUNDEL, Ju. Cmsar. 
La, Winton. Ricu. Wxston. 
L, Cranrietp. Jo, SUCKLING, 
J, Lenox. 

To our very loving friends the High 
Sheriff and Justices of Peace of the County 
of Devon. 


On this occasion . the justices 


could not profess their former 
scruple as to creating a bad pre- 
cedent for after ages. Their ‘for- 
wardness’ was no doubt quickened 
by a rumour recorded in the Diary 
of Walter Yonge, a Devonshire 
gentleman of the period, that all 
persons refusing the benevolence 
would be sent to serve as soldiers 
in Ireland or the Palatinate. They 
at once issued an order in exact 
conformity with the letter of the 
Council, repeating the special direc- 
tion aboni ‘calling persons severally 
unto them one by one.’ All moneys 
collected were to be paid to Simon 
Leach, Esq., at ‘Mr. Walter Bo- 
roughe’s house, now Mayor of Exon.’ 
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Simon Leach was sheriff in 162s, 
and was knighted on the accession 
of Charles I. 

At the same sessions we find a 
sum of money appended to each 
name in the usual list of those who 
attended. Although no explanation 
is given, I think we may fairly sup- 
pose that this represents the amount 
which each subscribed to the be- 
nevolence; and it therefore shows 
what the burden really was, or, 
perhaps we ought to say, how little 
a country gentleman might venture 
to give without attracting the un- 
favourable notice of the Govern- 
ment. Edmund Parker, sheriff of 
the county, gave 4o/. ‘ Barronett 
Vincent’ and Sir William Courtenay 
each gave 30l. Sir Henry Rolle gave 
2ol., Sir John Whiddon 15/. Sir 
W. Pole and J. Drake, Esq., gave 
tol., and all the rest of the knights 
and esquires, twenty in number, 
gave 4l. each, except one gentleman 
who limited his offer to 50s. Sir 
W. Strode, it is mentioned, had 
‘ given to the Lords.’ 

From this it appears that the 
contributions of twenty-seven of the 
principal gentlemen of the county, 
being half of the whole body of 
justices, amounted to 233/. ros. 
What was the amount collected 
from the whole county does not 
appear, but it can hardly have been 
very large. The people, though not 
bold enough to refuse, were becom- 
ing bold enough to reduce their 
subscriptions. At the time of the 
benevolence raised by Henry VIII. 
in 1545, the county of Devon pro- 
duced 4,527/. His Council had 
plainly intimated that the least 
which his Majesty could reasonably 
accept would be twenty pence in the 
pound on the yearly value of land, 
and half that sum on movable 
goods. There can be no doubt that 
the value of land had increased 
enormously during the three quar- 
ters of a century that had elapsed 
since that time. The fair mansions 
and abundant plate of the period are 
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material proofs of the comparative 
wealth of the country gentlemen of 
the reign of James I. There was 
no ‘ Domesday Book ’ or ‘ Return of 
Landowners’ in that age. But it is 
certain that the contributions on 
this occasion did not amount to 
anything like twenty pence in the 
pound. Sir Henry Rolle, who was 
very probably the largest landowner 
in the county at that time, as his 
representative is at the present day, 
subscribed 20/., which, at twenty 
pence in the pound, would haverepre- 
sented a rental of only 240l.! Ac- 
cording to Walter Yonge, the Bishops 
granted the King on this occasion a 
benevolence of 3s. 10d. in the pound 
on all ‘spiritual men’s lands;’ which 
caused much discontent among the 
clergy, ‘ yet most paid the same, not 
without a kind of muttering.’ The 
estimated amount to be raised from 
all England was 200,000l., but only 
88,0001. was obtained. 

Among James’s expedients for 
raising money was, as is well known, 
the creation of the order of baronets. 
The first created in Devonshire were 
Seymour (whose title has been in- 
herited by the present Duke of 
Somerset), Vincent, and Prideaux, 
whose baronetcy became extinct in 
1875. The new title seems to have 
puzzled the Clerk of the Peace, and 
itsrecipientsare entered in his books 
for several years as ‘ Barronett Sey- 
mour, Barronett Vincent, and Bar- 
ronett Prideaux.’ 

There is nothing new under the 
sun, except things that are so old as 
to have been forgotten. We have 
heard much in our own time of 
‘foreign loans,’ but we should 
hardly have expected to find one 
recorded in the sessions books of 
an English county in the reign of 
James I. So, however, it is. An 
appeal for a foreign loan was made 
to the British public, not by a re- 
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public of Central America, but by a 
King of Central Europe. We have 
seen in the last letter of the Coun- 
cil the anxiety of the King respect- 
ing ‘the patrimony of his children 
in Germany, now for the most part 
withholden from them by force.’ 
His only daughter, Elizabeth, had 
in the year 1612 married Frederick, 
Elector Palatine, who had been in 
1619 elected King of Bohemia. The 
new monarch was instantly attacked 
by the whole power of the Empire, 
supported by an army of Spaniards. 
He assumed the character of the 
champion of the Protestant cause, 
and appealed for help to the Pro- 
testant nations. Even the pacific 
James was half inclined to go to 
war; and, though he could never 
fully make up his mind to so dan- 
gerous a step, he allowed an English 
contingent to serve under his son- 
in-law. He also permitted the agents 
of Frederick to apply to the English 
people for pecuniary support. 

It is on this occasion that we 
find a letter addressed by the Bo- 
hemian ambassador, ‘the Baron 
of Dona,’* to the Earl of Bath, 
Lord Lieutenant of Devon, and by 
him communicated to the Court 
of Quarter Sessions through the 
High Sheriff, Christopher Savory. 
In transmitting the letter, the 
Lord Lieutenant mentions that he 
is about to join with others of his 
rank in this contribution, but that 
he is also ready to do anything the 
justices wish to forward the busi- 
ness. 

The letter of the ambassador, 
which was brought down to Devon- 
shire ‘by a messerger of his Ma. 
jesty’s Chamber,’ runs thus : 


Right honourable and my very worthy 
friends,— 

I need not here remonstrate unto you 

the state of the affairs of the King of 

Bohemia my master, for the fame thereof 


* Baron Achatius of Dohna, or Dhona, as his name is spelt by Bacon, was for some 
time resident in England. He was disliked by Buckingham, and consequently by James, 
and was compelled to leave the country in January 1621. 
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is so public, and your affection is so good 
to the welfare of your Sovereign's children, 
that you cannot be ignorant thereof, inso- 
much as I doubt not but you are par- 
takers. of the general joy and gladness 
for those manifold blessings and prosperi- 
ties which God hath been pleased every 
day more and more to confer upon them, 
and will not exempt yourselves out of the 
number of those who in their zeal to the 
service of the blood royal do jointly con- 
tribute to the assistance and preservation 
thereof. The reasons are apparent, and 
the means offer themselves to our wishes, 
if it please youtolay hold on them, where- 
unto I know you are all well addicted. I 
have, amongst other things, received charge 
from the King my master, to desire the 
Lord Mayor, and his brethren the Alder- 
men of the City of London, that in con- 
sideration of the present necessity of the 
affairs of my said master it will please 
them to furnish him with the loan of a 
good sum of money. I find that they are 
very well disposed that way, yet so as they 
desired to leave a place open for you and 
others, the well affectioned of this kingdom, 
to come in and concur with them in so 
good a work. And for example divers, to- 
gether with those of the city, have already 
begun to enter the lists, namely the clergy 
and many of the nobility and others; yea 
some of the principal lords make no diffi- 
culty to embark themselves therein, and 
therefore I hope you will not be the last. 
That which I so earnestly entreat is in 
behalf of the King, my master, and of his 
Queen, the only daughter of the King 
your sovereign, the most glorious mother 
and fruitful nursery of the royal plants. 
The only consideration whereof, and of 
those heavenly blessings which do so clearly 
appear in her, will incite you to this holy 
enterprise; and, on the contrary, I assure 
myself the ‘adverse practices, apprehension 8, 
or suggestions of others will no way hinder 
you, especially when the examples of so 
remarkable persons of the kingdom as 
aforesaid, and the examples of some of the 
shires already, do lead and encourage you, 
as also in the entire affection of his Majesty 
himself, whereof there can be no doubt 
made, it being unlikely that his Majesty 
will not heartily desire and consent to that 
which is for the good of his blood and issue. 
I cannot therefore but hope well of the real 
effects of this overture unto you, being for 
the assistance and consolation of those 
whom I assure myself you would not wil- 
lingly frustrate of the hope and expectation, 
nor of the good opinion which they have of 
your affections, but that you will rather 
oblige them by your present and worthy 
resolutions therein, whereof I promise 
you a grateful acknowledgement here- 
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after under the hands of the King and 
Queen of Bohemia; which shall also assure 
you of the right employment of your 
favours in their occasions. I will entreat 
you to communicate this to all parties of 
the county, as you shall judge it most 
proper for the advancement of so good and 
acceptable work; and so, committing you to 
the protection of the Almighty, and p praying 
Him so to direct you and to bless your 
counsels as they may tend to His glory 
and the good of His chosen, I take my 
leave, and remain ever 

Your very assured to do you service. 

Westminster, this 26th of May, 1620. 


One can hardly help admiring 
the honest and _ straightforward 
letter of the Bohemian nobleman. 
He has a most lordly disdain for 
the base details of business. He 
speaks of a loan, but he scorns to 
allude to the total amount of it, or 
to the rate of interest, or the time of 
repayment. A modern State under 
similar circumstances would have 
promised twelve per cent., and paid 
nothing. The Baron of Dona soars 
far above such considerations. The 


King, his master, wants ‘a good sum 
5 ’ 


of money.’ England has money, so 
the accommodation will be mutual. 
‘ The reasons are apparent, and the 
means offer themselves.’ It is for- 
tunate for Devonshire people that 
there is ‘a place open for them,’ 
and that they have an opportunity 
of not being the last. 

It seems probable that this 
spirited appeul had considerable 
success. The English people were 
becoming tired of the piping times 
of peace, and anxious once more 
to ‘drink delight of battle,’ as in 
the gloriousdays of Elizabeth. They 
did not know much about Bohemia, 
except that it was ‘on the sea- 
coast.’ The old buccaneering sailors 
who hung about the harbours of 
the southern counties told their 
tales of Drake and Raleigh, and 
how they had hunted down the 
gold-laden galleons. The imagina- 
tions of earnest Protestants were 
fired by the idea of the daughter of 
their king being hard pressed by 
Popish enemies. Indeed they were 
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far more ready to.go to war for 
her sake than her own father was. 
Walter Yonge says that Dr. Sut- 
clif, Dean of Exeter, was ‘sent 
for’ (by the Council) for speaking 
against the Spanish match, and 
saying the King showed no natural 
affection to leave his daughter 
in distress. James was not only 
constitutionally averse from war, 
but his notions of the Divine right 
of kings could hardly have per- 
mitted him to approve of the way 
in which Frederick had obtained 
the crown of Bohemia. After- 
wards, when his unfortunate son- 
in-law had lost not only his new 
kingdom, but his old hereditary 
dominions, James was, as we have 
seen by his letter of 1622, extremely 
indignant at his family being de- 
prived of their patrimony, and 
talked big about recovering by the 
sword what he had failed to obtain 
byall amiable ways. But, even so, 


his indignation did not proceed to 
The King of England, 


extremities. 
according to a farce of the period, 
swore he would send a hundred 
thousand—ambassadors! Indeed, 
his conduct can hardly be better 
described than in a clever fable of 
our own day: 
In a wordy despatch full of menace and 
moral, 
Then the Trout called the Perch a bad lot, 
And declared that he entered the lists of 
that quarrel, 
With the sternest resolve to fight—not. 


The fact was, that James was 
aiming at two different objects, 
both of which he hoped to attain. 
He flattered himself that his alliance 
with Spain might be the means of 
recovering the Palatinate from the 
Emperor. But, on the whole, he 
cared more for a possible Spanish 
daughter-in-law, than for an actual 
German son-in-law. 

Such, however, was not the feeling 
ofhis people. The King of Bohemia 
was for the time a very popular 
personage. In Devonshire his pro- 
jected loan was recommended by 
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the Lord Lieutenant and High 
Sheriff, and adopted by the Court 
of Quarter Sessions. It was re- 
solved that copies of the ambas- 
sador’s letter should be sent to the 
justices in every subdivision, with 
a suggestion that they should 
appoint collectors and receivers, 
and bring all they could collect to 
the next general sessions. 

In this case, too, we unfortunately 
do not find any record of the amount 
subscribed. The business passed 
out of the hands of the justices. At 
the October sessions a financier of 
the period appears upon the scene— 
Mr. Abraham Jennings, merchant, 
of Plymouth. He had obtained a 
commission from the Baron de Dona 
and Abraham Williams, Esq., the 
King of Bohemia’s agent, to receive 
all the money collected in Devon 
and Cornwall. All constables living 
near Exeter were therefore ordered 
to pay in their collections to 
him or his deputy at Mr. Gar. 
land’s house in Exon, and the rest 
were to make their payments at 
his house at Plymouth. Mr. Abra- 
ham Jennings writes to Sir William 
Strode to say that ‘his business at 
home by reason of the fleet’ is such 
that he may not well be absent, and 
he deputes his man, Peter Goodman, 
to receive the loan for him. The 
fleet at Plymouth at this time was, 
no doubt, that of Sir Richard Haw- 
kins, prepared for the purpose of 
attacking Algiers. 

One would like to know whether 
the unfortunate king ever got any 
of the money. It certainly did not 
reach him in time to have any in- 
fluence on his affairs. Within a 
few days of this time, on November 
8, 1620, was fought the decisive 
battle of Prague, which ruined his 
cause for ever. Krom that time 
the fate of Frederick was even as 
the fate of Banquo—the ancestor 
of a long line of kings, though he 
himself was none. 

Otherforeign powers had different 
ways of raising money in England. 
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Turkish bonds were by no means 
unknown in those days, though 
not exactly of the same description 
as those of the nineteenth century. 
We frequently find in these volumes 
entries authorising the collection 
of charitable contributions for re- 
deeming Christian captives from 
the Turkish galleys. Sometimes 
they are for the benefit of a single 
individual. Asa specimen I may 
perhaps quote an order of October 
1607: 

It is ordered that friendly letters be 
written by the Clerk of the Peace to the 
constables of every particular Hundred, 
that they, by their letters to the petty con- 
stables of every particular parish within 
their several divisions, do entreat the said 
constables thereby to appoint two of the 
fittest men of every parish, on some Sunday 
after Divine service, to stand at the church- 
door and. wo persuade all men to extend 
their charitable devotions for the enlarge- 
ment of a poor Christian, an Englishman, 
and born in Plymouth, who hath been 
long time a captive in the Turks’ galleys. 
And that the same money so collected be by 
the said constables of parishes brought at 
_ the next sessions, with the particular names 

of the givers, and the sums what they 
gave, and to pay the same to such as shall 
be appointed by the Justices to receive the 
same at the next sessions. 

It would appear that 30/. was 
considered sufficient at this time 
to redeem a captive; and that sum 
was paid toa Mr. Carkeet, of Ply- 
mouth, who undertook to manage 
the business. From time to time 
we find mention of the progress of 
this case and others. Sometimes 
the unfortunate captive was re- 
ported to be dead, and sometimes 
to have been released. The prac- 
tice of kidnapping, of course, went 
on increasing, and the price of re- 
demption went on rising. In July 
1623, we find a curious general 
order, showing how common such 
crimes were at this period : 

The Justices in their several subdivisions 
are ordered and entreated to command the 
head-constables to bring them a note from 
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the petty constables of all the names who, 
in their several parishes, are in Turkish 
captivity, and what their friends will give 
to bring them home, and to bring that on 
Tuesday to Bedford House, at the next 


assizes, 


And in October we find that 


the Justices do undertake with Mr. Neale, 
that so much as is fit shall be paid for 
those persons who shall be brought out 
of Turkish captivity to the English shore. 
And what is not raised by their friends, 
the same to be laid out of the remainder 
of the hospitals till it be levied. 


The name Turks of course meant 
especially the pirates of Algiers 
and the adjoining coast. In 1619 
the city of Exeter paid sool. ‘to. 
wards suppressing pirates.’ At the 
beginning of the reign of Charles I, 
we meet with a pitiful story : 


Whereas this bench is by a very large 
certificate unto them exhibited under the 
hands of the Lord Bishop of Exon, the 
Mayor and divers Aldermen of the City of 
Exon, and also divers Justices of this 
county, given to understand that Julyan 
Vynton, of Topsham, widow, hath of late 
suffered a very great loss, to the value of 
700l., by means of a ship which she had 
taken by certain pirates of Sallye, and in 
the same one son of her’s and two sons-in- 
law, together with divers other mariners 
in the said ship, who by the said pirates 
were carried into Barbary, where they re- 
main in most miserable captivity and 
torture, until they shall either deny the 
faith of Christ professed, or pay 200l. or 
300/, for every of their ransoms, which the 
said Julyan Vynton or any other friends 
for her said sons are no way able to satisfy; 
it is therefore ordered that the said Julyan 
Vynton shall receive from the treasurer of 
the Hospitals of the South Division the 
sum of 10/., towards the payment of the 
ransoms for her said sons, who have many 
poor children depending upon the welfare 
of their said parents. 


The premisses would seem sufli- 
cient to have supported a larger 
conclusion, supposing it was right 
to deal with pirates at all in such a 
manner. It was evidently time 
that a Blake should arise, and show 
the corsairs that the arm of England 
was long enough to reach them. 
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HE Senate of the University of 
| London have agreed to hold 
provincial examinations at Kdin- 
burgh, under the auspices of the 
London University Institute of 
Scotland. In doing this they are 
acting in accordance with their 
system. Such examinations have 
been held for some years at Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and other 
towns; and in extending the field 
of their operations to the north of 
the Tweed, the Senate are but add- 
ing another to their many centres. 
It is probable, however, that for 
various reasons this last step, which 
is but a short one and a matter of 
no great moment to the University 
of London, may be fraught with 
weighty consequences to education 
in Scotland. 

When a provincial examination 
isheld, a sub-examiner takes charge: 
it begins and ends simultaneously 
with that at Burlington Gardens ; 
the papers are transmitted to head 
quarters; the successful candidates 
are classified along with those ex- 
amined in London or at any other 
centre, and after passing the pre- 
scribed course of examinations re- 
ceive the degree. Thus the move- 
ment under consideration may be 
expected to have nearly the same 
eflect on education in Scotland as if 
anew University were to be estab- 
lished at Edinburgh worked on the 
same system as that of London, or 
as if the London University with 
its powers and privileges had been 
transferred thither. In order to 
understand how much this means, 
we must first consider what work 
this institution has done and isdoing 
in England. 

It is common in some quarters to 
speak of this University as ‘a 
mere examining body.’ A Church 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON AND ITS INFLUENCE ON 
EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


paper has shown itself especially 
anxious to impress this notion on 
the public, and, no doubt with this 
in view, has gone so far as to desig- 
nate the Chancellor the ‘Chairman.’ 
There is, however, a sense in which 
the description is nearly correct ; 
and in this sense the description 
is about as suitable for the vener- 
able sister institutions of Oxford 
and Cambridge. In a recent debate 
in the House of Commons Mr. 
Lowe appropriately said— 

The word ‘ University’ wasused in a double 
sense, sometimes merely as a general noun 
of multitude instead of enumerating all the 
colleges of Oxford; and sometimes, and 
more properly, it was used to denote the 
corporate body. In the sense of corporate 
body, he ventured boldly to make this as- 
sertion, that it was hundreds of years since 
the University of Oxford had educated any 
body, and that there was not the slightest 
chance that any number of hundreds of 
years hence it would educate anybody 
again. Since the time of the Reformation 
and the dawning of learning, its office had 


been limited very much to examining.— 
Times, June 13. 


Anyone who is acquainted with 
the working of the two older 
Universities will corroborate this; 
and then, we think, he must 
admit that if the University of 
London is a ‘ mere examining body,’ 
it is about as much as, qué 
University, it could be expected to 
be. There are, however, a number 
of colleges affiliated; suchas King’s, 
University, Owens, Wesley, and 
many others; and these are the 
analogues of the colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge. We do not mean 
to assert that the connection is of 
precisely the same nature, for we 
believe that students may enter 
these affiliated colleges without in- 
tendingalso toenter the University; 
but the colleges receive as it were 
the stamp of the University, they 
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are pronounced fit places for pre- 
paring for its examinations, and, 
what is more, they supply about 
50 per cent. of its graduates. The 
great difference between this Uni- 
versity and the other two consists 
in its admitting to examination, and 
consequently to degrees, others than 
those who come from the affiliated 
colleges. Thus any good school 
may prove to the world its ef- 
ficiency by duly preparing and 
passing candidates, and so a stimu- 
lus is given to educational estab- 
lishments throughout the country. 
But probably more good is done by 
the encouragement given to intelli- 
gent hard-working men, who have 
opportunities of acquiring privately 
a considerable amount of learning, 
and come to the University to ob- 
tain that recognition of their at- 
tainments which is their due. It 
is not mere vanity which brings 
these men forward. Those who 


have to make their way in one of 
the professions require not only 


learning, butalso to be able to give 
proofs of it. Though the learning 
might be as good without the degree, 
it would certainly not be as useful. 
The degree is to its holder what 
the ‘ Hall-mark’ is upon plate. We 
remember hearing of an under 
master at a ‘public school who, 
when about to leave his situation, 
expressed a hope that his next ap- 
pointment might require him to teach 
advanced subjects. The head master 
replied with truth, though with ap- 
parent harshness, ‘ That you could 
teach them I have no doubt; but 
you must not expect to be allowed 
to do so until you havea degree.’ 
But does a London degree only 
imply a certain amount of ‘ cram- 
ming’? This is a charge which is 
sometimes brought against it; and 
in order to answer it, we must con- 
sider what is meant by ‘cramming’ ; 
for there are probably few words 
used more loosely and with a more 
undefined meaning. ‘ There seems 
to be a notion abroad that the class 
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of teachers called ‘ crammers ’ have 
some marvellous power of veneering 
people over with learning, so as to 
make them appear to examiners 
what they are not. There is no 
doubt a great deal in being accus. 
tomed to prepare pupils for exami- 
nations ; the master comes to know 
what subjects pay best, what kind 
of questions are asked, and how 
to economise time and labour: all 
this is fair. On the other hand, we 
believe that sometimes subjects 
such as History are got up, not from 
text-books, but by learning the 
answers toa number of questions 
previously given by examiners at 
various times; and the translations 
of Latin and Greek authors are 
learned by heart from a ‘crib.’ 
But the person who is prepared in 
this way may easily be detected by 
an experienced examiner by a few 
searching questions; and it is ob. 
vious that to mathematics and 
many other branches such a super- 
ficial method would not be ap- 
plicable at all. Probably candi- 
dates prepared by such mere cram- 
ming seldom pass an examination. 
We think, however, that when 
people use the obnoxious word, they 
often have in view (hazily and in- 
distinctly) another process, that of 
learning much in a short time. 
Those who can compare the pro- 
gress made under ordinary circum- 
stances by boys or young men at 
our public schools with that of 
students preparing for the Wool- 
wich Academy, the Indian Civil 
Service, or we may add the Lon- 
don University, must be aware that 
there is a great difference—the 
latter class progressing very much 
faster, under the stimulus of an 
approaching examination. And 
this is perfectly natural: not only 
are the hours usually longer, but the 
work goes on more briskly. The sti- 
mulus arouses the energy, awakens 
the nervous system, quickens the 
power of thought, and enables the 
learner to concentrate his attention 
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on his book when it would other. 
wise be flagging. Nor need his 
knowledge be the less real because 
it has been more rapidly acquired. 
If it is so, it is the fault of the exa- 
miner who allows it to pass. At 
the same time there is this im- 
portant fact to be borne in mind: 
whatever may be the psychological 
or physiological explanation, it is 
undoubtedly true that knowledge 
rapidly acquired may be, and very 
often is, speedily forgotten. We 
may take a well-known case. A 
person of average abilities will learn 
ina few hours, the dates of the prin- 
cipal events in English History. 

He may get them up perfectly, 
but unless he frequently repeats 
them, in a few days the greater part 
will have faded from his memory. 
If, however, he repeats them daily 
for a month, and for the next three 
months once a week, and for the 
rest of the year once a month, he 
will probably not forget them as 
long as he lives. At the end of the 
year he may not know the dates 
absolutely better than at the begin- 
ning ; but he has a permanent hold of 
them; they are embedded in his 
mind. With other kinds of know- 
ledge it is similar. When people 
speak of superficial learning, they 
usually mean, no doubt, such a 
slight acquaintance with leading 
points as is calculated to give in 
conversation the appearance of 
learning, whilst there is no genuine 
understanding of the underlying 
principles, and of the bearing of 
facts upon facts. We meet with 
much of this at conversaziones 
and dinner parties; but we think 
it seldom enters the examination 
room, for it is too well known that 
itwould be worthless there. There 
is, as already noticed, that other 
kind of learning which is good and 
sound in itself, but, having been 
rapidly acquired, lies only on the 
surface of the student’s mind, and 
may therefore also be termed in a 
less objectionable sense ‘ super- 
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ficial;’ and there is undoubtedly 
reason to fear that the modern 
system of education, by making 
much of examinations, may encou- 
rage people to be content with this. 
We shall see how the danger is ob- 
viated so far as the University of 
London is concerned. 

The two great points upon which 
a University should insist are (1) 
that its students shall be sound and 
thorough in those attainments to 
which it sets its seal, and (2) that 
they shall grind-in their knowledge 
by going over the ground again and 
again, The University of London 
secures the former by the searching 
nature of its examinations, and the 
latter by having a series of them at 
considerable intervals. A correct 
estimate of the character of the 
examinations can only be formed by 
carefully looking into the papers 
given (of which some are contained 
in the calendar) ; but the following 
abstract of a part of the regulations 
will show how thoroughly the repe- 
tition system is worked. 


Inorder to obtain thedegree of B. A. three 
examinations must be passed. Those who 
obtain Honours at the January matricu- 
lation may do this in rather less than two 
years. (In fact, however, very few accom- 
plish it in so short a time.) 

Matriculation subjects :—Latin ; any two 
of the three languages, Greek, French, or 
German; English Language and History, 
and modern Geography; Arithmetic, Alge- 
bra, and Geometry; Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry. 

First B. A. (after an interval of one year 
or more, or optionally of six months to those 
who have previously passed in Honours) 
subjects :—Latin; Greek; Mathematics ; 
French or German; English Language, 
Literature, and History. 

Second B. A. (after an interval of fifteen 
months or more) subjects :—Latin ; Greek ; 
Mechanical and Natural Philosophy 
(Mathematically treated); French or Ger- 
man; Logic and Moral Philosophy. 

Candidates are rejected if they fail in a 
single subject. 

Those who seek Honours at the First or 
Second B. A. must pass additional exami- 
nations in their special branches. 


It will be observed that Chemistry 
and Mental Philosophy are the only 
Q2 
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subjects which are not repeated; 
and these are from their very 
nature the subjects least likely to 
be dropped after having been once 
well got up. 

Whilst it is usually admitted that 
a London degree is an excellent 
guarantee for the ability and the 
general education of the holder, it 
is sometimes urged that the large 
number of subjects required must 
militate against the student’s ex- 
celling in any one of them. Facts, 
which are proverbially stubborn 
things, disprove this. The number 
of those who have obtained Honours 
in special branches bears a fair 
. proportion to the whole number 
of graduates, and many who have 
afterwards competed on the wider 
field afforded by the older Univer- 
sities have distinguished themselves 
as high Wranglers or eminent 
Classics. 

Such is the Institution which, in 
compliance with the request sent 
from Scotland, is entering on a new 
field in the North, and is likely to 
have a marked effect on the educa- 
tional system of the country. The 
system of the Scottish Universities 
is widely different from that of 
London ; this no doubt is why there 
is a call for the latter, and on 
this account probably the two will 
work satisfactorily side by side. A 
Scottish University is essentially a 
great school, where pupils may be 
instructed in subjects little more 
than elementary, or may study the 
highest branc hes of learning under 
the ablest professors. Few enter it 
for the sake of the social training ; 
and even the prospect of obtaining 
a degree is not so prominent an in- 
ducement as at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Students go to it essen- 
tially tolearn. At present thereare 
in fact very few other establishments 
in Scotland where good ‘ secondary 
education,’ that is to say, education 
in the more advanced studies, may 
be had. It is obvious that an 
examining University moves in dif- 
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ferent lines from one that teaches, 
and the two can work simul. 
taneously in close proximity with- 
out interforing with each other. 
We are not therefore surprised to 
find that when it was proposed to 
petition the University of London 
to hold provincial examinations in 
Scotland, the proposal was received 
not only with approbation, but 
with alacrity. 

Many who have no particular 
object before them in study other 
than the pursuit of learning for its 
own sake will probably embrace 
this opportunity of testing the 
soundness and the reality of their 
attainments; and, as in England, 
those who are intended for the 
medical or legal profession will no 
doubt in many cases matriculate in 
the University, as by so doing they 
gain special advantages. But the 
class which is most interested in the 
movement, and on which it may be 
expected to have the greatest direct 
effect, consists of the non-graduate 
schoolmasters and teachers. With 
reference to this important class the 
Scholastic organ of Scotland very 
properly said, when the matter was 
first mooted : 


There are at least two essential requisites 
for the discharge of the duties of a Teacher 
-—culture and a knowledge of method. Of 
these by far the most important is culture. 
The man who has received true culture will 
do his best to find out the right methods; 
but, on the other hand , the man who is 
well instructed in the art of teaching, but 
has only a shallow culture, will fail in the 
highest part of his duty as an educator. 
It is, therefore, of supreme importance that 
the teacher be a man of true culture, that 
is, that he have a delight in truth for its 
own sake, and that he have an impulse 
within him continually urging him on 
to the acquisition of knowledge and the 
widening of his mental horizon. A teacher 
can do a great deal in this direction for 
himself, In fact all true culture is self- 
culture. The teacher may not have been 
highly favoured in his early opportunities 
of study. He may have had to struggle 
with obstacles all the way up, and circum- 
stances may have prevented him from at- 
tending a University or gaining a know- 
ledge of ary of those subjects which lie 
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outside the curriculum of the Normal 
College. But when once he is settled down 
jn a school, he may find that he has leisure 
and the will to grapple with Latin and 
Greek, Natural Philosophy and Mental 
Philosophy, and other subjects, for the 
mastery of which in his student days he 
had little or no opportunity. Surely he 
ought to be encouraged in such a cause ; and 
if he succeeds in gaining as much know- 
ledge of such subjects as is requisite for 
the degree of M. A., why should he not get 
the degree? His merit is greater than if 
he had studied at a University. His per- 
severance and energy are entitled to recog- 
nition, And our country should be proud 
of men who devote their leisure hours to 
pursuits so creditable and soennobling. At 
the present time, however, they are excluded 
from degrees inScotland. There is but one 
mode of access to degrees, and that lies 
through the classes of the Arts Professors. 
It is not a question of knowledge merely. 
It is not a question of merit only. There 
is but one way, und all who cannot find 
that way must miss the degree. The case 
is different in England, The degrees of 
the University of London are open to all. 
Knowledge is the one requisite fur the at- 
tainment of them. This is a great oppor- 
tunity fur Scottish teachers, and we trust 
that our correspondent will find many to 
join him in the petition which he wishes to 
prefer to the Secretary of the London Uni- 
versity.—Educational News, Feb. 19. 


Many did join in preferring the 


petition, and to good purpose. So 
strong is the desire for improve- 
ment among this class, and so 
deeply is the need of obtaining a 
degree felt by those who seek to 
advance to a higher position, that 
some have even gone into England 
to offer themselves as candidates 
for the London examinations there. 
Their willingness to encounter the 
expense of travelling and of staying 
for a week at the place of examina- 
tion, as well as of paying the fees 
with the result after all uncertain, 
indicates in men whose means are 
smal! a burning desire to accom- 
plish the object they have in view. 
Comparatively few have been able 
to manage this; but now that 
greater facilities are afforded, there 
is every reason to believe that large 
numbers will enter and graduate in 
the University. We may demur 
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to the statement in the foregoing 
quotation that ‘all true culture is 
self-culture’ ; but we cannot doubt 
that one who has been well started 
in his studies may, if he has leisure, 
and is so disposed, do an immense 
deal for himself in pursuing them. 
When a teacher leaves the training 
college, be is not expected to have 
advanced very far; but he ought to 
be, and usually is, thoroughly well 
grounded. Much depends on that. 
His experience in teaching others 
and in making things clear to his 
pupils will constantly throw him 
upon his own resources, and must 
accustom him to surmounting diffi- 
culties; and with a few occasional 
hints as to the best books to use, 
he will be able to prepare himself 
for the examinations. No doubt he 
will be much longer in mastering 
the subjects than if he were attend- 
ing college classes, or receiving 
lessons from an able tutor; but this 
mode of self-preparation has at least 
the merit of drawing out the man, 
of developing his own powers, and of 
leading him to think for himself, 
much more than when he has an in- 
structor constantly at hand to clear 
away every difficulty as soon as it 
arises. The statistical tables given 
in the calendar show that at the 
second BA. pass examination of 
last year exactly 50 per cent. of the 
candidates were private students, 
and the work done by them was but 
little inferior to that of the stu- 
dents from the colleges. Some of 
them, however, had had private 
tutors. It may be anticipated that 
the London University will have a 
powerful sifting effect upon the 
schoolmasters of Scotland. The 
more able and industrious will, as a 
class (unless they have previously 
graduated elsewhere), be drawn to 
it, and they will find it the avenue 
to better situations and higher 
emoluments. But more than this. 
It is generally admitted that second- 
ary education in Scotland is in a 
bad way. The recently published 
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articles by Professor Ramsay show 
most clearly and most truly the 
state of the case. Something must 
be done. Something undoubtedly 
will be done, and speedily too. But 
it is a most serious consideration 
that not only are the secondary 
schools few, and those for the 
most part of no great efficiency, but 
the number of masters equal to the 
work of such schools is, at present, 
comparatively small; and this is 
what might be expected from the 
natural laws of demand and supply. 
If the State deals withsecondary edu- 
cation, as Professor Ramsay suggests 
(and it will probably do so in the 
main), there will be a great call for 
and thoroughly efficient 
secondary teachers. Where are 
they to come from? The London 
University will be the means of 
supplying them, at least in a great 
measure, and of supplying them 
from the most proper class—the 
eréme de la créme of the primary 
schoolmasters : whilst such promo- 
tion, and the prospect of promotion, 
will also powerfully tend to improve 
the latter class as a whole, and to 
raise their position, on the desir- 
ableness of which much has of late 
been said. 

The importance of the education 
of the people and its deep concern 
to the State, its effect on the national 
morality and the manufacturing 
and other industries, and con- 
sequently on the position Great 
Britain takes with regard to other 


nations—these are admitted on all 
sides. Anditiscertain that the educa- 
tion of the educators has paramount 
claims on our attention ; for in this 
we have to do with the source of the 
great stream which branches into a 
thousand rivulets and irrigates the 
land. But, desirable as it is that 
there should be considerable changes 
in the educational system of Scot- 
land, we must not suppose that any 
great improvement can be at once 
effected simply by a vote of the 
Legislature, or by the endowment 
of a chair. Many influences must 
combine and operate for some space 
of time. A new Education Act may 
do something by offering induce- 
ments to teachers, not only to pass 
a large number of pupils, but to 
pass them in the higher subjects. 
The endowment of secondary schools 
may do something. The foundation 
of Professorships of Education and 
the new facilities afforded to that 
large class in the scholastic profes- 
sion who seek promotion by im- 
proving themselves, will contribute 
greatly to the desired end. We 
may be quite certain that the breeze 
is now setting in the right direction. 
The Scottish Universities’ Royal 
Commission, and the influential As- 
sociation for the advancement of 
secondary education, will unques- 
tionably do good work; and we 
may hope that Scotland will, before 
long, have recovered that high repu- 
tation for learning which she once 
held in the eyes of Europe. 
Watrer Maritow Ramsay. 





ULSTER AND ITS PEOPLE. 


T is not difficult for the most 
| casual observer to understand 
that there are two very different 
races in Ireland : one residing in the 
northern province and determining 
its whole social character and moral 
tone ; the other present everywhere 
over the country, from Cape Clear 
to the Giant’s Causeway, but more 
strongly distinctive in the South, 
and possessing more of that pic- 
turesqueness of character which 
arises from startling contrasts, from 
a singularly chequered history, and 
from the variety and play that the 
Celtic temperament admits of. 

The Ulsterman has had almost 
no representation in literature ; 
while the typical Irishman—the 
Merry-Andrew of Europe—‘the 
ragged and roguish clown who never 
opens his mouth but to utter a jest or 


a bull ’—the Irishman of the stage, 
of novels, and of society, is known to 


everybody. An English writer has 
said: ‘ With one or two exceptions, 
we cannot recall any books in 
which the Ulster character is de- 
scribed ;’ and the remark is signi- 
ficant. Still, it is not absolutely 
without literary representation, for 
it figures in the works of William 
Carleton the novelist and William 
Allingham the poet, both natives 
of Ulster ; though they have both 
been naturally led to give the chief 
place in their pictures to the Celtic 
inhabitants of the province. It is 
one of the great merits of both 
writers, that their portraits of Ulster 
life have been evidently drawn upon 
the spot, and have an air of truth 
and authority which does not be- 
long to various more amusing but 
exaggerated sketches. Let us try 
to give some account of a people 
who have a character and a humour 
of their own, though they may be 
deficient in that sort of picturesque- 


ness—so exclusively Celtic—in 
which, as Sydney Smith has ob- 
served, utility and order are the 
last ingredients to be found. 

Ulster is well placed for a hardy, 
race, with primitive thrifts and 
managements, a homespun plain- 
ness of manners, and a resolute 
spirit to grapple with the obstacles 
of life. It extends from the 
mountains of Donegal to the passes 
of Newry, stopping within thirty 
miles of the Boyne; though, by a 
sort of poetic licence, the Southern 
Irish fix the frontier at the river 
itself, for they have a familiar say- 
ing that, ‘If there are any fools in 
the North, they never get farther 
than the Boyne.’ The province is 
bleaker than either Leinster or 
Munster; but it has its physical 
advantages. Its mountains do 
not lie across it, so as to mar the 
inward communication, but rather 
along the sea, adding a more strik- 
ing beauty to the coast scenery ; 
while the large wooded lakes open 
up the communication of its nume- 
rous counties; navigable rivers tra- 
verse its plains; its deep large bays 
and its excellent harbours, especially 
on the eastern side, facilitate access 
to the ports of Great Britain. The 
people are rather proud of the 
scenery of their province, with its 
picturesque, bold, and pleasant va- 
riety of land and water. They 
cannot surpass Kerry in the height 
of its mountains or equal the loveli- 
ness of its matchless Killarney ; but 
they are well enough satisfied with 
their Giant’s Causeway, the wild 
sea-cliffs of Donegal and Antrim, 
the expanse of Lough Neagh, the 
islanded lakes of Fermanagh, and 
the beautiful bathing towns of Ros- 
trevor, Portrush, and many others. 
They can boast, too, of a fair display 


of round towers, cromlechs, crosses, 
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castles, and ‘raths,’ though, per- 
haps, they are disposed to regard 
these antiquities as more rightfully 
appertaining to the ancient race 
that has so much longer occupied 
the country. If they take any 
interest in Ossian or in St. Patrick, 
it is mainly because they believe they 
have the grave of the hero of ancient 
days at Cushendall and that of the 
patron-saint at Downpatrick. They 
are more proud of two or three 
events in the history of the province; 
such as the siege of Derry, ‘which,’ 
says Mr. Froude, ‘is almost the 
only heroic piece of history of which 
the long chronicles of Ireland can 
boast ;’ and of the battles of the En- 
niskilleners in 1690, which, with the 
battle of the Boyne, sealed the fate 
of the ancient race, as well as of 
the Stuart dynasty. But they are 


still more gratified by their expand- 
ing prosperity; and they point to 
Belfast, growing in a single cen- 
tury from an insignificant town of 
nine thousand inhabitants toa large 


manufacturing centre of two hun- 
dred thousand, with a yearly trade 
greater than that of all the other 
Irish ports taken together. The 
most characteristic sight in Ulster 
is the farmer—a well-clothed, well- 
fed, very independent man, with 
corn in his haggard, store in his 
barn, food in his house, character in 
the country, and money in the bank. 

Ulstermen have been described 
as a mongrel community. This is 
true in a sense. They are neither 
Scotch, English, nor Irish, but a 
mixture of all three ; and they are 
an ingredient in the Irish population 
distinguished by habits of thought, 
character, and utterance entirely un- 
like the people who fill the rest of 
the island. It is easy to see, how- 
ever, at a single glance that the 
foundation of Ulster society is 
Scotch. This is the solid granite on 
which it rests. There are districts 
of country—especially along the 
eastern coast, running sixty or 
seventy miles, from the Ards of 
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Down to the mouth of the Foyle 
—in which the granite crops out on 
the surface, as we readily observe 
by the Scottish dialect of the pea- 
santry. Only twenty miles of sea 
separate Ulster from Scotland at 
one point; and just as the Gram. 
pians cross the Channel to rise again 
in the mountains of Donegal, there 
seems to be no break in the con. 
tinuity of race between the two 
peoples that inhabit the two oppo- 
site coasts. Thus it comes to pass 
that much of the history of Ulster is 
a portion of Scottish history inserted 
into that of Ireland ; a stone in the 
Irish mosaic of an entirely different 
colour and quality from the pieces 
that surround it. James I. colo- 
nised Ulster in the seventeenth 
century, not with the Gaelic Scots, 
who might have coalesced with their 
kindred Celts in Ireland, but with 
that Lowland rural population who 
from the very first fixed the moral 
and religious tone of the entire 
province. Ireland was then called 
‘the back-door of Great Britain; 
and James I. was anxious to place a 
garrison there that would be able 
not only to shut the door, but to 
keep it shut, in the face of his 
French or Spanish enemies; and, 
accordingly, when an attempt was 
made at the Revolution to force the 
door, the garrison was there—the 
advanced outpost of English power 
—to shut it in the face of the 
Planter’s grandson, and so to save 
the liberties of England at the most 
critical moment in its history. One 
may see (as Hugh Miller did) in the 
indomitable firmness of the besieged 
at Derry the spirit of their ancestors 
under Wallace and Bruce, and recog- 
nise, in the gallant exploits of the 
Enniskillen men under Gustavus 
Hamilton, routing two of the 
forces despatched to attack them, 
and compelling a third to retire, 
repetition of the thrice-fought and 
thrice-won battle of Roslin. 

It is now time to notice the 
character and ways of the Ulster- 
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man, not the Celt of Ulster, who 
gives nothing distinctive to its 
society—for he is there what he 
is in Munster or Connaught, only 
with a less degree of vivacity and 
wit—but the Scotch-Irishman, in- 
heriting from Scotland that Norse 
nature often crossed no doubt with 
Celtic blood, the one giving him 
his persistency, the other a touch 
of impulsiveness, to which Ulster 
owes so much of its progress and 
prosperity. He represents the race 
which has been described as ‘ the 
vertebral column of Ulster, giving 
it at once its strength and upright- 
ness’—a race masculine alike in 
its virtues and its faults — solid, 
sedate, and plodding—and distin- 
guished both at home and abroad 
by shrewdness of head, thorough- 
going ways, and moral tenacity. 
The Ulsterman is, above all things, 
able to stand alone, and to stand 
firmly on his own feet. He is called 
‘the sturdy Northern,’ from his 
firmness and independence and his 


adherence to truth and probity. 


He is thoroughly practical. He 
studies uses, respects common 
things, and cultivates the prose of 
human life. The English despise 
the Irish as aimless, but not the Man 
of Ulster, who has a supreme eye 
to facts, and is ‘locked and bolted 
to results.’ There is a businesslike 
tone in his method of speaking. 
He never wastes a word, yet on 


occasion he can speak with volu- , 


bility. He is as dowr and dogged 
on occasion as a Scotchman, with, 
however, generally less of that 
infusion of sternness—so peculiarly 
Scotch—which is really the result 
of a strong habitual relation be- 
tween thought and action. Eng- 
lish tourists notice the stiff and 
determined manner of the Ulster- 
man in his upwillingness to give 
way to you at fair or market,on the 
ground that one man is as good as 
another. The Ulsterman, no matter 
what his politics, is democratic in 
spirit; and hisloyalty is not personal, 
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like that of the Celt, but rather 
a respect for institutions. He has 
something, too, of the Scotch pug- 
nacity of mind, and always seems in 
conversation as if he were afraid of 
making too large admissions. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold speaks of ‘ sweet 
reasonableness’ as one of the 
noblest elements of culture and 
national life. The Ulsterman has 
the reasonableness, but he is not 
sweet. A Southern Irishman says of 
him: ‘ The Northerns, like their own 
hills, are rough but healthsome, and, 
though often plain-spoken even to 
bluntness, there isno kinder-hearted 
peasantry in the world.’ But he is 
certainly far inferior to the Celtic 
Irishman in good manners and the 
art of pleasing. Though not so 
reserved or grave as the Scotchman, 
and with rather more social talent, 
he is inferior to the Southern in 
pliancy, suppleness, and bonhomie. 
He hates ceremony and is wanting 
in politenesss. He is rough and 
ready, and speaks his mind without 
reserve. He has not the silky 
flattery and courteous tact of the 
Southern. A Killarney beggarman 
will utter more civil things in half 
an hour to a stranger than an 
Ulsterman in all his life; but the 
Ulsterman will retort that the 
Southern is ‘too sweet to be whole- 
some.’ Certainly, if an Ulsterman 
does not care about you, he will 
neither say nor look as if he 
did. You know where to find 
him ; he is no hypocrite. The Celt, 
with his fervent and fascinating 
manner, far surpasses himin making 
friends whom he will not always 
keep ; while the Ulsterman, not so 
attractive a mortal at the outset, 
improves upon acquaintance, and is 
considerably more staunch in his 
friendships. Strangers say the 
mixture of Protestant fierté with 
good nature and good humour gives 
to the Ulsterman a tone rather 
piquant than unpleasing. Like 
some cross-grained woods, he ad- 
mits of high polish, and when 
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chastened by culture and religion, 
he turns out a very high style of 
man. He differs from the Celt, 
again, in the way he takes his plea- 
sures ; for he follows work with such 
self-concentration that he never 
thinks of looking about him like 
the Celt for objects to amuse or 
excite. He has few holidays (un- 
like the Celt, whose holidays take 
all the temper out of labour), and 
he hardly knows how to employ 
them except in party processions. 
The Ulsterman is not imaginative 
or traditional, chiefly because his 
affection strikes no deep root into 
Irish history. The Celt is more 
steeped in poetry and romance; 
“the Ulsterman knows almost no- 
thing of fairy mythology, or of 
the love of semi-historic legend 
which fires the imagination of the 
Celt. The ghost is almost the ex- 
clusive property of the ancient race. 
The Ulsterman has certainly lost his 
share, or at least his interest, in 
such things, though he is sur- 


rounded, like the Celt, by all the old 
monuments of Pagan times, each 
with a memory and a tale as 


grey as the stone itself. It is pro- 
bably because he is so imaginative 
that the Celt has not such a real 
possession of the present as the 
Ulsterman; for those who think 
too much of a splendid past, whe- 
ther it be real or imaginary, are 
usually apt to think too little of 
the present, and the remark has 
been made that the poetry of the 
Celt is that of a race that has seen 
better days, for there is an almost 
total want of the fine old Norse 
spirit of self-reliance, and of making 
the best possible use of the present. 
In one of his fits of despondency, 
Goethe envied America its freedom 
from ruined castles, useless remem- 
brances, and vaindisputes, whichen- 
tangle old nations and trouble their 
hearts while they ought to be strong 
for present action. Certainly, the 
Ulsterman has not allowed himself 
to be encumbered in any such way. 
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People have said of Ulstermen, 
as they have said of Scotchmen, 
that they are destitute of wit and 
humour; but they certainly have 
wut, if they have not wit, and, 
as practised in the north-eastern 
part of the province, it corre- 
sponds very nearly with what is 
properly humour. It has not the 
spontaneity, the freshness, the 
oddity, the extravagance of Cel- 
tic humour, which upsets our gra- 
vity on the instant; it has not 
the power of ‘pitching it strong,’ 
or ‘ drawing the long bow,’ like the 
humour of America; nor has it the 
sparkling and volatile character- 
istics of French wit. It is dry, 
caustic, and suggestive; on the 
whole rather reticent of words, 
and in fact very Scotch in character; 
and the fun is contained rather inthe 
whole series of conceptions called 
up by a set of anecdotes and stories 
than by any smart quip or flash at 
the close. Often the humour, as in 
Scotland, lies not in what is said 
but in what is suggested, the 
speaker all the while apparently 
unconscious of saying anything to 
excite amusement or laughter. 
Many of the illustrations are, like 
those of Dean Ramsay, of an eccle- 
siastical character ; for the Ulster- 
man, like the Scotchman, makes re- 
ligion a condition of social existence, 
and demands with an unsparing 
rigour on the part of all his neigh- 
bours a certain participation in the 
ordinances of religion. 

A young probationer once preached 
a trial sermon before a Presbyterian 
congregation in the County Donegal, 
and an elder’s criticism upon the 
performance, which consisted in- 
deed of nothing but texts of Scrip- 
ture strung together, was given in 
these words: ‘ There wasna muckle 
clean preachin’ in Jit.’ A Presby- 
terian peasant was once boasting 
of the preaching ability of his minis- 
ter, and especially of the length 
of his services, which extended to 
three hours. His neighbour listened 
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to the eulogy patiently enough till 
he heard the boast about the long 
services. He then quietly replied, 
‘Coorse straw taks lang to chow’ 
(chew). A college professor, very 
dry, cold, and formal in his style of 
address, was once preaching to a 
country congregation ; and after the 
service was over an elder remarked 
to a neighbour, ‘ Weel, it’ll be lang 
afore that man maks the deil swat.’ 
A native of the Ards of Down, in a 
dry season when not a drop of rain 
had fallen for weeks to refresh 
the thirsty ground, was one day 
watching a cloud sailing calmly 
across Strangford Lough in the 
direction of his fields. However, 
it took another direction ; thereupon 
he remarked, ‘ Aye, if ye were the 
poor-rate or the county-cess, ye 
wad a gien us a call.’ A sailor 
from the same district had been all 
over the world, and, after twenty 
years’ absence, visited his native 
town, a little village on the sea- 
coast. ‘ Weel,’ said he, ‘I hae seen 


mony toons in my time, and B 
is the only toon I ever saw that’s 


Jjinished.’ Twenty years had made 
no change in its appearance. An 
old minister was once visiting his 
hearers, and accosted a humble 
farmer who had been lazy with 
his crop in the wet season. ‘I 
hear, Jamie,’ said the minister, 
‘that ye are behind with your har- 
vest.’ ‘Qh! sir,’ was the reply, 
‘I hae got it all in except three wee 
stacks, and I leave them to the 
mercy of Providence.’ In this a 
touch of the Celt came in. The 
choice of a minister in a coun- 
try parish is often an affair of 
some contention as well as delay. 
There was a division in a congrega- 
tion caused by the election of a 
minister. The minority, to whom 
the candidate was unacceptable, 
withdrew, and resolved to build a 
new meeting-house for themselves. 
A member of the majority was 
sceptical upon the point, and said, 
‘They'll hae guy guid spectacles 
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that’ll see that hoose.’ The taunt 
so mortified the seceders that they 
actually carved the image of a pair 
of spectacles on a stone in the front 
of their church. A congregation was 
once looking out for a minister, 
and, after hearing a host of candi- 
dates with more or less popular 
gifts, their choice fell upon a 
‘sticket probationer,’ whose elec- 
tion caused great surprise in the 
country. One of the hearers was 
afterwards asked by an eminent 
minister how the congregation 
could have brought themselves to 
select such a minister. His reply 
was quite characteristic : ‘ Weel, we 
had twa or three reasons; first, 
naebody recommended him; then 
he was nae studier; and besides he 
had money in the bank.’ It ap- 
peared that, of two former ministers 
who had not come up to expecta- 
tion, one of them had brought 
flaming testimonials, and the other 
had buried himself among his books 
so that the people never saw him 
but in the pulpit; while the third 
reason was, perhaps, the most 
cogent of all, for the people did not 
care to burden themselves with a 
too generous support of their pastor. 
In another case the minister usurped 
the functions of session and com- 
mittee, and ignored the office-bearers 
altogether. One of the elders ob- 
served to another, one Sunday 
morning as the minister was trot- 
ting up to the meeting-house on 
his smart little pony, ‘It’s a fine 
wee powny the minister rides.’ 
‘Aye,’ said the other, ‘it’s a guy 
strang ane; it can carry minister, 
session, and committee without 
turnin’ a hair.’ Some of the old 
sextons, or beadles, as they would 
be called in Scotland, have been 
great characters. One of the class, 
by the way, was burned in Scotland 
by the Papists in Reformation 
times, because, falling asleep in the 
church, he woke up with an ex- 
clamation: ‘Deil tak the priests; 
they’re a greedy pack!’ The sexton 
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of a parish in County Armagh was 
about to lose his wife. She begged 
him, as her last dying request, to 
bury her over in Tyrone, among 
her own kindred, forty miles away. 
‘Indeed, Peggy,’ was the dry re- 
joinder of her husband, ‘I'll thry 
ye here first, but if ye give ony 
throuble, I'll tak ye up and bury 
ye in Tyrone.’ Sometimes the 
humour even comes out on the 
scaffold. About half a century ago 
an old man was hanged near Ran- 
dalstown, in County Antrim, for 
complicity in a sordid and barbarous 
murder. The rope broke, and he 
fell violently to the ground. His 
first words when he got to his feet 
and recovered his breath were, ‘ Ah! 
sheriff, sheriff, gie us fair hangin’.’ 
His sons leaped forward to claim 
their father’s life on the ground 
that the sentence of hanging had 
really been carried out, and that 
the law had no right to exact a 
second hanging. But the old 
man himself, looking round upon 


the crowd, while the hangman was 
adjusting the rope for a second ex- 


periment, cried out, ‘ Na, boys, L’ll 
no gang hame to hae people point- 
in’ me oot, and saying, “ There’s 
John C., the half-hangit man.” ’ 
Some of the ministers of Ulster 
have been great wags, and their 
sayings and doings would fill a 
volume. During the heat of the 
Non-Intrusion controversy in Scot- 
land, which excited considerable 
interest among the Presbyterians 
of Ulster, an eminent minister was 
at a picnic in a pleasant neighbour- 
hood. It fell to his lot to uncork 
the bottles of liquor provided for 
the occasion; and, with a solemn 
face, he said, taking the corkscrew 
in his hand, ‘ Let us take instru- 
ments and crave extracts.’ Those 
who have seen an Irish jaunting-car 
know that the passengers sit on 
opposite sides, and that it is a 
matter of some consequence to the 
horse, as well as to the springs of 
the vehicle, that the car should be 
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equally balanced. This minister 
was in the habit of saying to 
clerical brethren as he was about 
to seat them on the car, ‘ Which of 
you is the heaviest preacher?’ 
Some one saying of a singularly un- 
intellectual minister that he had got 
some particular notion into his head, 
‘His head!’ replied this witty minis- 
ter; ‘Mr. A. has no head: what 
you call a head is only a top-knot 
that his Maker put there to keep 
him from ravelling out.’ 

We must say a word of the Ulster 
dialect and pronunciation, which 
is very unlike anything to be heard 
in any other part of Ireland. The 
language of the Northern province 
is a curious mixture of English, 
Scotch, and Irish, but moulded into 
a peculiar patois that is more Scotch 
than anything else. An English 
traveller thinks it partakes more of 
the nature of the broad Yorkshire, 
such as may be heard in the Dales, 
than any other dialect ; but it 
undoubtedly borrows from Ireland 
its guttural and other Southern 
peculiarities, though it has none of 
the sweetness and softness of the 
Munster brogue. The Ulsterman 
usually pronounces I ‘a’ or ‘aw,’ 
as ‘a’ will’ for ‘I will;’ he says 
‘aye’ when he means ‘yes;’ he 
begins his sentences with ‘I say, 
pronounced quickly ‘assay,’ as if he 
were afraid of losing his breath. 
He softens his consonants or omits 
them altogether; as in the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘Keep quiet, you 
ones; why, I can harly (hardly) 
hear my ears wi’ the noise a’ ye;’ 
and as in these words: thimmel 
for thimble, fing-er for finger, 
sing-le for single, leather for ladder, 
gavel for gable, soger for soldier, 
chimley for chimney ; while he uses 
a whole heap of words and ex- 
pressions borrowed evidently from 
the Scotch, such as brash, wheen, 
speel, sleekit, sevendible, scringe, 
bing, skelly, farl, thraw, curnap- 
tious, dotther, thole, boke, dunsh, 
oxther, coggle, sheugh, stour, 
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foother, jeuk, floosther, sthroop, 
dwine, cowp, flype, thon (yon), 
corp (corpse), dixenary, girn, 
wumman, umberell, slither. 

The peculiarities of Ulster dialect 
sometimes greatly puzzle the judges 
of assize, who are mostly Southerns 
by birth. A witness was once 
asked by a barrister how he had 
seen such a thing. ‘I saw it,’ was 
the reply, ‘ by the blunk o’ a caunle.’ 
‘A blunk o’ a caunle!’ said the 
judge, ‘what’s that?’ ‘It’s jist 
what a’ say—the blunk o’ a caunle.’ 
‘ But what is the blunk o’ acaunle ?’ 
‘ Weel, ye’re a nice man to be sittin’ 
up there, noto ken what a’ mean bya 
blunk o’ a caunle.” He meant the 
blink of a candje. Mrs. S. C. Hall 
says she addressed a little girl in 
Bangor, County Down, ‘ Where are 
you going, my dear?’ ‘I’m gang- 
ing to schuile.” ‘And where do 
you live?’ ‘Is it whar I leeve? 
Joost wi’ me fayther and mither.’ 
‘How old are you?’ ‘Joost sax.’ 

We need hardly say that 
Presbyterianism runs strong in the 
native current of Ulster blood. It 
has a good deal of the douce Davie 
Deans type, and is_ resolutely 
opposed to all religious innovations. 
It was Dean Swiit who said, when 
he saw the stone-cutters effacing 
the cherub faces from the old stone- 
work of an Episcopal church which 
was to do duty in a Presbyterian 
edifice, ‘Look at these rascally 
Presbyterians, chiselling the very 
Popery out of the stones!’ Mr. 
Froude says it was the one mistake 
of Swift’s life, that he misunder- 
stood the Presbyterians. It is not 
generally known that there was 
aJanet Geddes in Ulster. At the 
Restoration, the celebrated Jeremy 
Taylor appointed an Episcopal 
successor at Comber, County Down, 
to replace an excellent Presbyterian 
worthy, who refuséd conformity. 
The women of the parish collected, 
pulled the new clergyman out of the 
pulpit, and tore his white surplice 
toribbons. They were brought to 
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trial at Downpatrick, and one of the 
female witnesses made the follow- 
ing declaration: ‘ Aud mauna tell 
the truth, the haile truth, and 
naethin but the truth?’ ‘ You must,’ 
wasthe answer. ‘ Weel, then,’ was 
her fearless avowal, ‘these are the 
hands that poo’d the white sark 
ower his heed.’ It is Presbyte- 
rianism that has fixed the religious 
tone of the whole province, though 
the Episcopalians possess, likewise, 
much of the religious vehemence of 
their neighbours, and have earned 
among English High Churchmen the 
character of being Puritan in their 
spirit and theology. 

We shall now proceed to say 
something of the success of the 
Ulsterman, both at home and 
abroad. Little needs to be said of 
his success at home, for, though 
taking root in far from the finest part 
of lreland, he has turned the natural 
resources of Ulster to the best 
account, and created an emporium 
of manufacturing activity, commer- 
cial enterprise, and agricultural 
thrift, which has always been the 
envy and admiration of the South. 
Arthur Helps, in one of his pleasant 
essays, says that the first rule for 
success in life is to get yourself 
born, if you can, north of the 
Tweed ; and we should say it would 
not be a bad sort of advice to an 
Irishman to get himself born, if 
possible, north of the Boyne. He 
might have to part with something 
of his quickness of perception, his 
susceptibility to external influence, 
and his finer imagination ; but he 
would gain in working power, and, 
especially in the one great quality 
indispensable to success—self-con- 
tainedness, steadiness, impassibility 
to outward excitements or distract- 
ing pleasures. It is this good 
quality, together with his adapt- 
ability, that accounts for the success 
of the Ulsterman in foreign coun. 
tries. He may be hard in demeanour, 
pragmatical in mind, literal and 
narrow, almost without a spark of 
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imagination; but he is the most 
adaptable of men, and accepts people 
he does not like in his grave, 
stiff way, reconciling himself to the 
facts or the facts to himself. He 
pushes along quietly to his proper 
place, not using his elbows too 
much, and is not hampered by tra- 
ditions like the Celt. He succeeds 
particularly well in America and 
in India, not because Ulstermen 
help one another and get on like a 
corporation; for he is not clannish 
like the Scottish Highlanders or 
the Irish Celts, the last of whom 
unfortunately stick together like 
bees, and drag one another down 
instead of up. No foreign people 
succeed in America unless they mix 
with the native population. It is 
out of Ulster that her hardy 
sons have made the most of their 
talents. It was an Ulsterman of 
Donegal, Francis Mackemie, who 
founded American Presbyterianism 
in the early part of the last century, 
just as it was an Ulsterman of the 
same district, St. Columbkille, who 
converted the Picts of Scotland in 
the sixth century. Four of the 
Presidents of the United States 
and one Vice-President have been 
of Ulster extraction, James Mon- 
roe, James Knox Polk, John C. 
Calhoun, and James Buchanan. 
General Andrew Jackson was the 
son of a poor Ulster emigrant who 
settled in North Carolina towards 
the close of the last century: ‘ I 
was born somewhere,’ he said, ‘ be- 
tween Carrickfergus and the United 
States.’ Bancroft and other his- 
torians recognise the value of the 
Scotch-Irish element in forming 
the society of the Middle and 
Southern States. It has been the 
boast of Ulstermen that the first 
General who fell in the American 
war of the revolution was an Ulster- 
man—Richard Montgomery, who 
fought at the siege of Quebec ; that 
Samuel Findley, President of 
Princeton College, and Francis 
Allison, pronounced by Stiles, the 
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President of Yale, to be the greatest 
classical scholar in the United States, 
had a conspicuous place in edv- 
cating the American mind to inde. 
pendence; that the first publisher 
of a daily paper in America was a 
Tyroneman named Dunlop; that 
the Marble Palace of New York, 
where the greatest business in the 
world is done by a single firm, was 
the property of the late Alexander 
T. Stewart, a native of Lisburn, 
County Down; that the foremost 
merchants, such as the Browns and 
Stewarts, are Ulstermen ; and that 
the inventors of steam navigation, 
telegraphy, and the reaping ma- 
chine—Fulton, Morse, and M‘Cor. 
mick—are either Ulstermen or the 
sons of Ulstermen. 

Ulster can also point with pride 
to the distinguished career of her 
sons in India. The Lawrences, 
Henry and John—the two men by 
whom, regarding merely the human 
instrumentsemployed, India has been 
preserved, rescued from anarchy, 
and restored to the position of a 
peaceful and progressive depen- 
dency — were natives of County 
Derry. Sir Robert Montgomery 
was born in the city of Derry; Sir 
James Emerson ‘Tennant was 4 
native of Belfast ; Sir Francis Hincks 
is a member of an Ulster family 
remarkable for great variety of 
talent. While Ulster has given one 
Viceroy to India, it has given two 
to Canada in the persons of 
Lord Lisgar and Lord Dufferin, 
Sir Henry Pottinger, who attained 
celebrity as a diplomatist, and was 
afterwards appointed Governor- 
General of Hong Kong, was a na- 
tive of Belfast. Besides the gallant 
General Nicholson, Ulster has 
given a whole Gazetteful of heroes 
to India. It has always taken a 
distinguished place in the annals 
of war. An Ulsterman was with 
Nelson at Trafalgar, another with 
Wellington at Waterloo. General 
Rollo Gillespie, Sir Robert Kane, 
Lord Moira, and the Chesneys were 
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all from County Down. Ulstermen 
have left their mark on the world’s 

hy as explorers, for they 
Caked: Sir Soles Franklin with 
the brave Crozier, from Banbridge, 
his second’ in command, and then 
sent an Ulsterman, M(‘Clintock, 
to find his bones, and another 
Ulsterman, M‘Clure, to .discover 
the passage Franklin had sought 
in vain. 

Itis now time that weshould speak 
of the intellectual position and 
achievements of the Northern pro- 
vince. The wonder is, indeed, that 
it has any place at all in the ranks 
of literature and scholarship, for, 
till about two generations ago, 
there was no provision made by 
the State for supporting a literary 
or intellectual life in the pro- 
vince. It was a great mistake that 
England did not found a univer- 
sity in Ulster to cultivate the 
intellectual powers of the hardy 
Northerners, and to supply guid- 
ance and nourishment to the most 
progressive part of the Irish 
community. Owing to restrictive 
legislation, the Presbyterians and 
Roman Catholics were shut out 
from all the advantages of the 
higher culture at home, and had to 
seek—the one in Scotland and the 
other on the Continent—for that 
amount of intellectual training which 
was deemed indispensable for the 
clerical profession. Maynooth was 
founded at the end of the last 
century, and Belfast College — 
mainly, indeed, by the public spirit 
of the citizens themselves—in 1816. 
Is it at all wonderful, therefore, 
that nearly all the most distin- 
guished names in Irish scholar- 
ship, literature, and statesmanship, 
such as Burke, Sheridan, Swift, 
Berkeley, Plunket, Goldsmith, 
Curran, Grattan, and Moore, should 
belong to the South? They all 
owed their culture to Dublin 
University. Of course things are 
now altered for the hetter by the 
establishment of the Queen’s 
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University, with its trio of col- 
leges, and other collegiate institu- 
tions, which are, no doubt, rearing 
a class of thinkers out of which 
the more creative order of minds 
may be expected to arise. The 
growing prosperity of Ulster will, 
no doubt, by-and-by provide that 
studious leisure which is almost 
indispensable for the highest pro- 
ducts of genius. 

But Ulstermen are under no 
necessity of pleading intellectual 
poverty, for, notwithstanding all 
their disadvantages, they can boast, 
over the widest arena of human 
knowledge and enterprise, a noble 
band of scholars, divines, philoso- 
phers, and literary people, who 
command the admiration of the 
world. We have already spoken of 
the statesmanlike ability of Ulster- 
men abroad. Mention may now 
be made of at least one states- 
man at home—Lord Castlereagh— 
who was” native of County Down, 
and the son of the first Marquis of 
Londonderry, who was a Presby- 
terian elder till the day of bis death. 
The name of Castlereagh may not 
be popular in any part of Ireland on 
account of the bloody recollections 
of the rebellion of 1798; but his re- 
putation as a statesman has un- 
doutedly risen of late years, for it 
is now known that he was not such 
an absolutist or ultraist as has been 
generally imagined. He possessed 
in perfection the art of managing 
men, and excelled as a diplomatist, 
while he had an enormous capacity 
for work as an administrator. For 
most of his career he had a very 
remarkable man for his private 
secretary, Alexander Knox, a 
native of De whose litera 
remains have been edited by Bishop 
Jebb, and whose conversational 
powers are said to have recalled 
those of Dr. Johnson himself. 
Lord Macaulay calls him ‘an alto- 
gether remarkable man.’ George 
Canning, the statesman who de- 
tached England from the influences 
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of Continental despotism and re- 
stored her to her proper place in 
Europe, who was the first Minister 
to perceive the genius and abilities 
of Wellington, and who opened 
that ‘Spanish ulcer’ which Napo- 
leon at St. Helena declared to be 
the main cause of his ruin, was 
the son of a Derry gentleman of 
ancient and respectable family. 
Lord Plunket, who was equally 
celebrated in politics, law, and 
oratory, wasa native of Enniskillen, 
where his father, the Rev. Thomas 
Plunket, was a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church. To come 
down nearer to our own times, 
three men who have made their 
‘mark on the national politics of 
Ireland— John Mitchel, Charles 
Gavan Duffy, and Isaac Butt— 
belong to Ulster. The first was 
the son of a Unitarian minister, and 
was born in County Derry; the 
second is the son of a County 
Monaghan farmer; the third, the son 
of the late rector of Stranorlar 
parish, in County Donegal. An 
Ulgterman—Lord Cairns—now pre- 
sides over the deliberations of the 
House of Lords. 

But we must speak of the more 
purely intellectual work of Ul- 
stermen, in the walks of litera- 
ture, science, and philosophy. It 
has been remarked that, though 
their predominant qualities are 
Scotch, they have not inherited 
the love of abstract speculation. 
Yet they have produced at least 
ene distinguished philosopher in 
the person of Francis Hutchison, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow in the 
last century, and, if we may follow 
the opinion of Dr. M! Cosh, the true 
founder of the Scottish School of 
Philosophy. He was born at Saint- 
field, County Down,where his lather 
was 2 Presbyterian minister. In 
natural science, Ulster can boast 
of Sir Hans Sloane, a native of 
Killyleagh, County Down; of .Dr. 
Black, the famous chemist, a native 
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of Belfast ; of Dr. James Thompson 
and his son, Sir William Thompson, 
both natives of County Down, and of 
William Thomson and Robert Pat- 
terson, both of Belfast. In theology 
and pulpit-oratory, Ulstermen have 
always taken a distinguished place. 
If Donegal produced a Deistical 
writer so.renowned as John Toland, 
Fermanagh reared the theologian 
who was to combat the whole 
school of Deism in the person of 
the Rev. Charles Leslie, the author 
of A Short and Easy Method arith 
the Deists.’ ‘The masterly treatise 
of Dr. William Magee, Archbishop 
of Dublin, on the doctrine of the 
Atonement still holds its place in 
theological literature. He was an 
Enniskillener, like Plunket, and 
his grandson, the present Bishop 
of Peterborough, is one of the 
most eloquent divines on the 
English bench. There is no reli- 
gious body, indeed, in Ulster that 
cannot point to at least one emi- 
nent theologian with a fame extend- 
ing far beyond the province. The 
Presbyterians are proud of the 
reputation of the Rev. Henry 
Cooke, of Belfast ; the Unitarians, 
of the Rev. Henry Montgomery, 
of Dunmurry, near Belfast’; the 
Baptists, of the Rev. Alexander 
Carson, of Tubbermore, County 
Derry, the author of the ablest 
treatise ever written on behalf of 
Baptist principles ; the Methodists, 
of Dr. Adam Clarke, the learned 
commentator on the Scriptures, 
who was born at Maghera, in the 
same county ; and the Covenanters, 
of the Rey. John Paul, who had all 
the logical acuteness of a schoolman. 
In oratory, Ulstermen are proud of 
the great abilities of Plunket, Cooke, 
Montgomery, Isaac Butt, and Lord 
Cairus. In pure scholarship they 
name Dr. Archibald Maclaine, chap- 
lain at the Hague, and translator of 
Mosheim’s History; Dr. Edward 
Hincks, of Killyleagh, County 
Down, the decipherer of — the 
Nineveh tablets; and Dr. Samuel 
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Davidson, the 
scholar and critic. 
The one thing in which the 
Ulsterman contrasts least favour- 
ably with his brother Irishman is 
his want of poetry. His talents are 
neither for music nor poetry, nor 
does he cultivate the arts. Ulster 
claims the sculptor, . Patrick 
M‘Dowell; and Crawford, whose 
works adorn the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, was born, we believe, at 
sea, his parents being emigrants 
from the neighbourhood of Bally- 
shannon, County Donegal. But 
we cannot remember a_ single 
painter, or musical composer, or 
singer, who belongs to Ulster. 
In the art of novel-writing there is 
William Carleton, already referred 
to, the most realistic sketcher of 
Irish character who has ever lived, 
and who far excels Lever, and 
Lover, and Edgeworth in the faith- 
fulness of his pictures, though he 
fails in the broader representations 
of Hibernian humour. No one has 
so well sounded the depths of the 
Irish heart or so skilfully por- 
trayed its kinder and nobler feel- 
ings. Ulster was never remarkable 
for pathos. Carleton is an exception; 
but he belonged to the ancient race, 
and first saw the light in the 
home of a poor peasant in Clogher, 
County Tyrone. The only other 
novel-writers that Ulster can boast 
of—none of them at all equal in 
national flavour to Carleton—are 
Elizabeth Hamilton, the author of 
The Cottagers of Glenburnie, who 
lived at the beginning of this cen- 
tary ; William H.Maxwell, theauthor 
of Stories of Waterluo; Captain 
Mayne Reid, the writer of 
sensational tales about Western 
America; Frances Browne; and 
Mrs. Riddell, the authoress of 
George Geith. In dramatic lite- 
rature, Ulster can boast of George 
Farquhar, the author of The 
Beaux’ Stratagem, who was the 
son of a Derry clergyman, and of 
Macklin, the actor as well as the 
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eminent Biblical 
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author, known to us by his play, 
The Man of the World. The only 
names it can boast of in poetry are 
Samuel Ferguson, the author of 
The Forging of the Anchor ; William 
Allingham, the author of Lawrence 
Bloomfield, with two or three of 
lesser note. 

We have thus attempted to sketch 
the characteristics of an energetic 
and self-reliant race who have re- 
ceived from the world perhaps less 
attention than they deserve. Indeed, 
they themselves merit the reproach 
which was originally applied to 
their Celtic brethren —‘ Hibernia 
semper incuriosa suarum.’ They 
are unquestionably proud of their 
success; but they are so bent 
upon minding their own business 
that they concern themselves 
very little with the opinion of the 
world. They are interesting to 
us because they combine some of 
the best qualities of the English, 
Scotch, and Irish; showirg much 
of the indomitable energy of the 
one, the prudential thrift of the 
other, and the generous impulses 
of the third. The two races that 
hold Ireland are destined to abide 
side by side, but they stand apart in 
politics; for Ulster is Imperialist, and 
the remainder of Ireland is so-called 
‘national’ or provincial. Both races 
have had just grounds of complaint 
against England for past oppres-. 
sion; but the old virus of opposi-. 
tion is still rankling in the South,. 
while the North holds no bitterness 
in its heart against England. 
Benjamin Franklin has said that 
‘the house was never yet built that 
was large enough to hold two 
families;’ but Ireland has room 
enough for the two races that till 
its soil, and it will be a happy day 
for her when they shall begin to re- 
gard themselves as complemental 
to each other, and to work together 
with tolerant and friendly aims 
for the common good of their 
country. 

T. C, 
R 
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FROM BELGRADE TO CONSTANTINOPLE OVERLAND. 
By Humpury Sanpwira, C.B. 


N the historical days of the 
Crimean war, belonging to a 
generation now alas in the decline 
of life, couriers were well acquainted 
with the route to Constantinople 
vid Belgrade, Alexinatz, Nisch, 
Sophia, and Adrianople, and many 
were the horsessacrificed in carrying 
urgent messages from the Western 
Courts to the Embassies at Con- 
stantinople, for in the years 
1853-54 there were no telegraphic 
. lines beyond the Austrian do- 
minions. It was on this route that 
Col. Townley rode his famous 
race against time, achieving 800 
miles in five days and ten hours. 
Very possibly this has been ex- 


celled ; an elderly man can never 
crack of a feat of bygone days but 
some malapert youth of thirty or 
forty will cap it by something still 


more wonderful. But let me re- 
mind these boys that Col. Townley 
rode his ride quite unprepared by 
any training, and that his cattle 
were screws of the sorriest kind, 
resembling the animals one sees at 
midnight yoked to four-wheelers in 
London. 

Twenty years after the Crimean 
war and enterprises, ‘quorum pars 
parva fui,’ I determined to travel 
over this long-neglected route, the 
scene of as many historical events 
as any in the world. I am not 
obliged by paucity of material to 
commence my journey from London, 
mentioning the sea-sickness of the 
Channel, the varieties of my rail- 
road companions, and the like, but, 
premising that one may perform 
the journey comfortably from 
London to Belgrade in a week, I 
propose to start from the latter 
city. 

Belgrade is one of the most 
picturesque cities on the Danube. 
Its cathedral stands on a high 


hill, at the confluence of the two 
mighty rivers the Save and Danube, 
Near the cathedral is the fortress, 
and the city, containing 25,000 
inhabitants, is built round these 
eentres. Few cities are so favoured 
by nature for commerce as the 
capital of Servia, which, however, 
is not so active at present as 
may be hoped for in the future, 
for the Servians are not a com. 
mercial people. It is but fifty 
years since Servia was absolutely 
under the crushing despotism 
of Turkey, the land being divided 
amongst a lawless and_ brutal 
oligarchy of Moslem barbarians 
called Dahis. These were simply 
robbers, enthroned as landlords, who 
plundered the hapless peasantry at 
will, and but seldom showed the 
ordinary prudence involved in not 
killing the goose which lays the 
golden eggs. Despair at last drove 
the peasants into insurrection, and 
after various fortunes, and mainly 
through the aid of Russia, at war 
with Turkey, they succeeded in gain- 
ing asort of autonomy and self- 
government, and Servia is now all 
but independent. She pays (or 
did till the other day) a yearly 
tribute to the Sublime Porte, 
but there her duties cease. She 
governs herself as much as does 
any independent nation, but she is 
not allowed to have representatives 
at foreign courts. 

Up to 1862 the large fortress of 
Belgrade, one of Vauban’s greatest 
works, was, with six others in the 
country, garrisoned by Turkish 
troops. These were a _ constant 
source of annoyance and even peril 
to the citizens. Besides the regular 
artillery, all fortified places through- 
out the Turkish dominions have 
attached to the garrisons certain 
burgess artillerymen, who follow 
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trades in the city, and are called 
upon to serve when required. 
These men of course have their 
families with them, and with their 
hangers-on constitute in each gar- 
rison town quite a Turkish quarter, 
the inhabitants of which are exempt 
from all municipal laws. Thus 
there was in 1862 a large Moslem 
quarter in Belgrade which carried 
on a constant feud with the other 
citizens, and the bad feeling engen- 
dered by this unwholesome state of 
things culminated in that year, when 
a Servian boy at a fountain was 
killed by a Turkish soldier, who, 
on being arrested, was rescued with 
some further loss of life, and after 
this a general civil war began be- 
tween the Moslems and Christians. 
The former retired into the fortress, 
and the commander bombarded the 
city. Fortunately, the shells were 
so old and had been so ill cared-for 
that few of them burst, and those few 
in places where they did but little 
injury. However, this squabble, 
which endured about two days, led 
to a far longer and fiercer diplo- 
matic struggle, which lasted about 
five years and led to the evacuation 
of the fortresses all over the coun- 
try, and Servia was left more inde- 
pendent than ever. This involved 
the loss of the Moslem population 
which inhabited the Turkish quar- 
ter. They were not exiled by any 
act of the Government, but they 
would no longer stay; and though 
their absence caused to cease sundry 
quarrels, yet their loss in some 
respects was decidedly felt. They 
were the best and most industrious 
fishermen, they were good ar- 
mourers, and possessed besides some 
beautiful ornamental arts, all of 
which have disappeared from the 
city. These so-called Turks were 
nevertheless Servians, but of the 
Moslem faith. Religion has had 
snch political significance in the 


‘East, that nationalities and religions 


are confounded. Some millions 


are called Greeks merely because 
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they profess that form of the 
Christian religion which is called 
Greek, though they may be Slavo- 
nians or Albanians; and millions in 
Bosnia, Albania, Herzegovina, Bul- 
garia, and Macedonia are called 
Turks, who nevertheless are Sla- 
vonians, Albanians, Bulgarians, and 
Greeks by race. 

The streets and houses in Bel- 
grade but a few years ago resembled 
exactly those of all cities in Turkey 
in Europe. The former were nar- 
row and ill-paved, the latter little 
better than huts, and the shops 
were closed by a single falling 
shutter, and consisted of a board 
on which were spread some miser- 
able wares, and a corner on which 
squatted the shopkeeper. Much of 
this state of things is entirely 
changed: the streets are spacious, 
many of the houses tall and stuccoed, 
and the shops as handsome as 
those of most small German towns. 
Strange to say, the pavement is 
strictly Oriental, and formed of un- 
evenly laid stones, with break-neck 
holes for unwary travellers. 

Formerly there were no hotels 
worthy the name in Belgrade. The 
traveller, with his saddle bags, car- 
pet, and padded quilt, was fain to 
seek hospitality, as in other Hastern 
cities, in the bare rooms of a khan, 
or at the house of a friend. Now 
there are several large and preten- 
tious hotels ; but they are very in- 
ferior to those of Pesth or Vienna 
in comfort or cookery. 

After seeing the fortress, and 
taking a glance at the cathe- 
dral, there is little else to look at in 
Belgrade. It is, in fact, a new 
city, though, doubtless, other towns 
have been built upon the site and 
perished. There is no native art of 
any consequence, for the Servians 
are agriculturists and — cattle- 
dealers, not famous or in any way 
clever as tillers of the earth, but 
raising enough maize for their own 
simple wants, with something to 
spare for their pigs, which latter 
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they export largely, but with every 
drawback possible, owing to bad 
roads and the absence of railways. 
There are no manufactories in Bel- 
grade. Itis a town grown to its 
present importance from being the 
seat of Government, most of the 
handsome houses being occupied by 
senators, superior officers, lawyers, 
and the foreign representatives of 
the Great Powers who are political 
agents and Consul-generals. 

The palace of the Prince is a 
modest house at the end of the 
handsomest street, exactly resem- 
bling the house of a French préfet. 

Being anxious to travel overland 
to Constantinople, I entered into 
negotiation with a carrier, who was 
the happy possessor of a comfort- 
able cart with springs, and a strong 
pair of horses. For about thirty 
ducats he agreed to take me with 
two companions to Sophia. Acting 
under the best advice, we sent on 
the carriage to Semendria one day, 
while we proceeded on the next to 


the same place by one of the Aus- 


trian boats. It is a short run of 
three or four hours to Semendria: 
here is a mediseval castle marvel- 
lously like that of Carnarvon; and 
here was formerly one of the small 
irritating Turkish garrisons which 
the late Prince spent his life in get- 
ting rid of. The castle is certainly 
not worth a garrison, but quite 
worth preservation as a beautiful 
relic of the past. Semendria and 
Shabatz are the Bristol and Liver- 
pool of Servia—populous river 
ports, the former on the Danube, 
the latter on the Save. I suppose 
neither town numbers more than 
5,000 inhabitants, but they are ris- 
ing places for all that. Everything 
is comparative, and a populous city 
of Servia is quite another thing 
from a populous city of the North. 

We found our waggon awaiting 
us—a light but well-built vehicle on 
springs, drawn by two stout Hun- 
garian stallions. We jolted through 
the village, meeting a band of gipsy 
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musicians preceding a bride and 
bridegroom just married. They 
were attended by about a dozen 
friends of allages; the little girls 
had their hair dyed a light auburn, 
not because they were wedding 
guests : nearly all the children here 
have their hair dyed. We had not 
proceeded far before we met a drove 
of fat pigs coming from the interior, 
and driven by peasants, whose occu- 
pation is somewhat tiresome. I was 
informed that their rate of travel 
was two hours a day. The pigs 
were fat ones, and had to travel 
immense distances, so they were fed 
and watered at numerous stages. 
How cheaply must these pigs be 
fattened at their birthplace to make 
so slow a journey profitable! The 
Servians have been projecting a 
railway for many years. Each year 
that the railway is unmade the 
country muy be said to lose thon- 
sands of pounds by the want of 
easy transport for their pigs, hides, 
and other products. We travelled 
along a fairly good road, and I ad- 
mired the solidly-built cottages, the 
orchards of plum trees, and general 
air of rustic well-being. Every cot- 
tage has a plum orchard attached 
to it throughout Servia. The fruit 
is a large and luscious damson, and 
in the autumn the peasant distils 
part of his fruit into slivovitz, a 
mild sort of alcohol by no means 
unpleasant, and largely drunk, and 
the remainder he dries and exports 
to France, where the finest are deli- 
cately manipulated and carefully 
packed into gay boxes, and again 
exported as French plums. Mag- 
nificent oak trees appeared from 
time to time, standing sometimes 
singly, and sometimes in groups, 
but most of the land was cleared 
and enclosed. I never saw such 
grievous waste of timber ; the fields 
were fenced by a sort of chevaua de 
frise of oak timber unsparingly 
used. Every Servian carries an 
axe, and when he wants any wood 
for ever so trifling a purpose he 
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hesitates not to cut down a tree. 
Fifty years ago the country was 
like Ashanti, a vast forest with 
clearings round the villages. The 
author of Héthen, who travelled 
through Servia on this road about 
1835, says, ‘The night closed in as 
we entered the great Servian forest 
through which our road was to last 
for more than 100 miles.’ The 
abundance of wood then justified 
its extravagant use, but times have 
changed; large tracts of country 
are absolutely cleared of forests, and 
some districts, notably the neigh- 
bourhood of Belgrade, suffer con- 
siderably for want of timber. The 
comfort of the peasants’ cottages is 
remarkable, and these contrast much 
with the squalid huts of the gipsies, 
who are numerous in Servia. 

Between seven and eight o’clock 
we arrived at Novihadgibekovatz. 
The kmet, or head man of the 
village, with a small deputation, 
called to shake hands and bid us 
welcome. We paid a visit to the 
school, which we found well fur- 
nished with the simple necessaries 
for rudimentary education. The 
salary of the schoolmaster is 181. a 
year, and he lives on it. Nothing 
is more remarkable or creditable 
than the efforts made by all the 
Christian nationalities of Turkey in 
the direction of popular educa- 
tion ; the Servians, Bulgarians, and 
Greeks vie with each other in the 
number and excellence of their 
schools, and the Turks have wisely 
refrained from any meddling inter- 
vention in the matter. 

On the following morning we 
recommenced our journey at six, 
and arrived at Kopruinitza at nine. 
This was a thriving village, con- 
taining two butchers’ shops and 
two handsome cafés, whose loungers 
were enlivened by a band of gipsy 
musicians. ‘The houses were gaily 
painted in blue and white colours. 
I, was curious enough to enquire 
the price of provisions here, and 
learned that an oke of meat (mut- 


ton) sells for three piastres—in 
other words, 24lbs. sell for sixpence; 
a chicken sells for four-pence, which 
sum will also buy 2$lbs. of bread. 
According to my experience, how- 
ever, the meat is only good at 
certain seasons: in the early spring 
there is none to be had—at least, 
none eatable. A succulent beef 
steak or saddle of mutton at any 
season is the result of high and ex- 
pensive art. Their bread, however, 
was vastly superior to English 
baker’s bread. Two hours after 
leaving this village we arrived at 
Yagodina, a large place of 5,000 
people. This town differed in no 
wise from any Turkish town in 
Roumelia, except in its air of 
comparative prosperity, which I 
thought very evident. There was 
nothing curious to see here, so we 
rode on. At four we reached the 
town of Keupri, and came on the 
river Morava, which is here about 
the size of the Thames at Putney. 
Keupri is the Turkish word for 
bridge. That which we crossed was 
a pontoon bridge, and apparently 
recently made; but about two 
hundred yards higher up were the 
stone buttresses of a fine old Roman 
bridge. It would be very easy to 
rebuild it or make an iron one on 
these buttresses. We were wel- 
comed with much distinction by 
the Natchalnik of Keupri. He 
told us that his town contained 
3,500 people, and bade us enter his 
house. We were entertained accord- 
ing to the good old fashion of the 
country, the wife and daughter 
serving us with coffee and sweet- 
meats while we sat smoking on a 
divan. Our host’s walls were pro- 
fasely hung with swords and 
pistols: amongst these last was a 
pair whose freedom from ornamen- 
tation, but fine workmanship, 
seemed very English. I asked 
the Natchalnik where he got 
them, and he told me that a wan- 
dering Englishman had given him 
them ten years ago, when he was 
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Natchalnik at Valejvo, in the east 
of Servia. He was as surprised as 
myself when he found that we had 
met before, and that I was the 
wandering Englishman: since then 
a Montenegrin servant had stolen 
the pistols, together with a hundred 
ducats, on leaving for his native 
mountains. After much difficulty 
the owner had recovered the pistols, 
but not the money. Montenegrins 
are not unfrequently found as ser- 
vants, gardeners, and the like, 
throughout Turkey in Europe. 
They are especially numerous at 
Constantinople. It is understood 
that they are good and trustworthy 
men as long as they intend to stay 
with their employers, but as soon 
as they have nearly fulfilled their 
appointed time they have to be 
sharply looked: after, as they are 
naturally anxious to take a souvenir 
to their mountains. 

After an hour spent with the 
Natchalnik he took us in his car- 
riage to Paratin, about two hours 
further. The Natchalnik’s private 
carriage is a Hungarian wicker- 
work four-wheeled vehicle, admir- 
ably adapted for the rough roads of 
these regions. Paratin contains 
about 5,000 inhabitants. We put 
up atan hotel, not unlike the rest, 
that is, foully dirty. The Servians 
are in a transition state in respect 
to their houses of entertainment. 
Hotels are to them new inventions ; 
until within a few years travellers 
were entertained by the villagers, 
and were expected to bring their 
own bedding and other necessaries. 
The native Servian has no idea of 
keeping a house where guests are 
expected to pay, so the trade of 
‘licensed victualler’ is handed over 
to gipsies and such-like runagates, 
whose ideas of entertainment are 
by no means so clear as their in- 
tentions to fleece their guests. 
The beds that the travellers are ex- 
pected to sleep in usually swarm 
with vermin, and the sheets have 
evidently had numerous occupants 
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and of great variety. While we 
were here many carts passed 
through full of Italian labourers 
coming from the railway works 
over the frontier. We heard that 
the railway had been opened up 
to Tatar Bazarjik. On the follow- 
ing day we travelled on to Rashné, 
which we reached at ro A.M., and 
having breakfasted, continued our 
journey. We rode through a very 
varied country, most of which was 
grazing ground. We saw numer- 
ous Wallachian shepherds wearing 
caps of wool of the most gigantic 
and barbarous kind. All this 
country but a few years since was 
covered with oak forests, since 
recklessly destroyed. The more 
recent clearings were marked by 
the stumps of the trees, between 
which was growing maize. If 
Servia continues in this wasteful 
course for another hundred years, 
the people, or rather the descend- 
ants of the present people, will be 
driven to burn the dried dung of 
their cattle as in Armenia, and so 
impoverish their land. Meantime 
the soil on the slopes of their hills, 
no longer held by tree roots in 
which the rain is collected, will be 
washed away in floods ; the springs 
will also dry up, and. an amount 
of deterioration will follow difficult 
to estimate. The Government is 
alive to all this, but the peasantry 
are too fixed in their traditional 
customs: no laws against waste- 
fully destroying timber would be 
endured. The birds we see on the 
road are hoopoes (everywhere nu- 
merous), rollers, magpies, hooded 
crows, blue rock pigeons, turtle 
doves, wood-peckers, &c. 

We reached Svetiroman Monas- 
tery at noon. It is situated in a 
beautiful wooded gorge near the 
Morava. Close by is the site of an 
important battle fought in 1811 
between the Turks and the Servian 
patriots combined with a small 
Russian force, the latter under the 
command of General O’ Rourke, a 
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gallant Irishman in the Russian 
service. He defeated the Turks, 
but lost a large number of Rus- 
sians, who, being disciplined, bore 
the brunt of the Turkish attacks. 
There is a curious tower not far 
from the river here, of very massive 
construction. A Servian legend in- 
forms us that the Morava, now 1,200 
yards from the tower, flowed close 
past it before the Turkish conquest. 
A certain chief, named Theodor, 
owned it and made it his usual 
place of residence. In some secret 
manner the Turks introduced them- 
selves into the cellars. The Lord 
Theodor sent a servant for wine. 
He not returning, another was sent ; 
and, lastly, the chitelaine went, 
and cautiously peeping through the 
chinks of the door, saw the Turks 
and gave the alarm, too late, how- 
ever, to save the lives of the family. 

At the convent we met a very 
fine specimen of days gone by in 
the form of an aged courier, named 
Prenditch, who entered the service 
of the British Government in 1837, 
and spent his life chiefly in riding 
between Constantinople and Bel- 
grade. He greeted me with ‘ How 
do you do, sir?’ but very soon got 
out of his depth in English, and 
was glad to converse in Turkish. 
He was dressed in the genuine old 
Tatar costume; and no dress can 
be more picturesque or more 
adapted for riding on horseback. 
It is neither more nor less than the 
Mameluke costume, so familiar in 
most of the battle scenes of the first 
Napoleon. Prenditch accompanied 
us to Alexinatz, a fine town of about 
8,000 souls. Here he proudly and 
gratefully welcomed us to the house 
which the British Government had 
given him on his retirement. It 
was by far the best in the place, 
and well built. The rooms were 
most tastefully decorated with arms 
and vases of flowers, while the 
walls were hung with photographs 
of English travellers and old 
friends. Prenditch is fond of the 
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English. He has seen but few, and 
those gentlemen, and under the 
best of circumstances. The change 
from the filthy inns of Servia to 
the luxurious table and clean sheets 
of our host was a welcome one 
indeed. On the morning of our 
arrival the chief Judge and the 
Natchalnik called to pay their re- 
spects. About twoo’clock we bade 
adieu to our good friend, and set 
out for the frontier, accompanied 
by the Natchalnik. In two hours 
we reached a Servian guard-house, 
garrisoned by peasant soldiers, who 
turned out and presented arms in a. 
very creditable manner. The fron- 
tier is marked by a high and strong 
wooden fence, precisely like the 
fence of an English park. We en- 
tered the Turkish territory through 
a large door; and on the Custom- 
house officer approaching to ex- 
amine our baggage he was instructed 
by the Natchalnik that we were a 
sort of ‘superior persons,’ and 
therefore not likely to have contra- 
band goods, and so we were ex- 
cused the ceremony of examination. 

Ever since Servia has gained her 
quasi-independence, her relations 
with Turkey have been strained ; 
and though, as in all such cases, 
there may be faults on both sides, 
it appears to me that Servia has had 
much to endure. For many years 
past a small piece of her territory, 
Little Svornik, has been actually 
occupied by the Turks; and, al- 
though foreign Governments have 
decided that it is wrongfully occu- 
pied, the Porte delays from year to 
year making reparation—thus keep- 
ing open a sore that a single 
act of justice would heal for ever. 
But worse than actual wrongs are 
the contempt and slights that Ser- 
vian agents have to put up with at 
the Porte. At the time of my last 
visit to the capital, the Servian 
agent was a gentleman as remark. 
able for his suave and courtly man- 
ners as Earl Granville is in Eng- 
land, and he complained privately 
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to me that the Turkish Ministers 
would not show him the ordinary 
oliteness of rising when he paid 
fis visit. In fact, he was treated 
precisely as a Rayah, or Non- 
Mussulman Turkish subject. 

Ever since the accession of Prince 
Michael, who was murdered in 1866, 
Servia has spent her best energies 
in arming for a possible contest 
with Turkey. She has a regular 
army of about 5,000, well armed and 
drilled; but this is only a nucleus : 
she has besides a militia of about 
200,000, organised on the Swiss 
model. Considering her actual 
population of little over a million, 
this isa somewhat large preportion, 
and it is doubtful how far she would 
be able to utilize the force at her 
command. She would unquostion- 
ably be formidable at home and on 
the defensive, but advancing into a 
well-defended and contented coun- 
try her forces would soon be de- 
stroyed; yet there is still another 
alternative. If she left her own 
territory she would not enter either 
a well-defended or contented coun- 
try. If she chose her time well, 
she would find a population ready 
to rise as one man against the hated 
yoke of the Moslem ruler, who, 
whether a good administrator like 
Midhat Pasha, ora cruel, dishonest, 
grinding tyrant like Chapkun 
Pasha, has always contrived by 
contempt and disrespect to alienate 
the Christians of the country. All 
the Servian troops are armed with 
good breechloading rifles, besides 
which there is a force of about 200 
field guns, also rifled, but poorly 
horsed. The cavalry, both regular 
and irregular, is altogether wretched 
in appearance. The Servian’s favour- 
ite animal is the pig, which he breeds 
and fattens to perfection : he cannot 
understand the treatment of either 
horses or kine. At Kraguevatz, a 
small city in the interior of the 
country, the late Prince Michael 
established an arsenal, where 
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Belgian workmen are employed 
manipulating steam-engines and 
turning out rifles and cannon 
of excellent manufacture, and cart- 
ridges by the million. In introduc. 
ing the necessary material into the 
country the Prince was greatly 
favoured and aided by the sympa- 
thising Roumanian authorities, and 
jealously watched and scolded by 
the Austrians and English. The 
Government of Servia may be de. 
scribed as a democratic bureaucracy. 
On the establishment of independ- 
ence, more than fifty years ago, the 
heroes of the war naturally de. 
manded tracts of land for their 
services, and looked forward to 
founding families and becoming aris- 
tocrats, even as the nobles of 
Hungary. 

In truth this state of things 
seemed to be in the course of nature: 
they could conceive of no other 
system than that of landlord and 
labourer, just as the average 
Englishman can imegine no other 
land system than that involving 
landlord, tenant, and labourer. But 
old Milosch Obrenovich, then in the 
zenith of his power, crushed this 
movement in the bud: he reflected 
that since the expulsion of the 
Dahis, the Moslem landlords who 
so plagued the people, they had 
done very well without any such 
functionaries; that the military 
and other duties performed by the 
tenants of the Crown or landlords 
in other countries bad a fatal facility 
of falling into abeyance, while the 
landlords acquired the fee simple of 
the land after throwing off the 
duties or rent on to the nation at 
large: therefore he determined that 
each peasant should have the fee 
simple of the land he occupied ; only 
certain forests or wastes to be 
held by the Crown: and so it 
comes to pass that Servia is a nation 
of peasant proprietors, paying no 
rent for their land. Like all such 
democracies, they are intensely con- 
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servative. The Government offices 
are filled by a class which has 
sprung into existence from the 
demand for educated officials. They 
are men who have been educated 
abroad, sometimes in Germany, 
sometimes in France. 

On two occasions before this 
journey I have seen the Servian 
army paraded. This army was 
almost entirely the creation of 
Prince Michael. After the bom- 
bardment of Belgrade in 1862 he 
bent all the energies of a deter- 
mined nature to get rid of seven 
Turkish garrisons, which occupied 
as many fortresses in the country. 
Availing himself of a treaty right 
accorded to the Servians to bear 
arms, he managed to exchange the 
rude native. weapons for muskets 
of regular calibre which he obtained 
from Russia, after being foiled by 
the British Government in an 
attempt to get them from Bir. 
mingham. He had his militia 
admirably drilled and organised on 
the Swiss model. He next esta- 
blished an arsenal at Kragnevatz, 
where, aided by Belgian artisans, 
he turned ont at least 200 rifled 
cannon. When he had thus raised 
and armed a formidable force, he 
threatened to join the Montenegrins 
in insurrection, or to raise the 
Bosnians and Herzegovinians, if his 
demands were not attended to. 
Thanks to Count Beust chiefly, he 
gained his point after being opposed 
to the uttermost by the British 
Government, which has always 
thought that a brutal Turkish 
despotism was the right and proper 
form of government for these pro- 
gressive Christians. 

On leaving Servian ground, we 
drove through a somewhat desolate 
country chiefly occupied by shep- 
herds, sheep and goats, with here 
and there patches of cultivation. 
After a few hours we reached the 
important Turkish city of Nisch, 
which at once shows its Moslem 
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character by the domes and mina- 
rets of the numerous mosques. We 
were terribly shaken by the in- 
fernal pavement, which is, if pos- 
sible, a degree worse than that of 
the Servian cities. All Servian 
monotony was over: we had 
reached, if not a new race of 
people, at least one whose Asiatic 
religion had induced them to adopt 
the civilization of Arabia rather 
than that of Europe. Veiled and 
muited figures were moving about 
the streets, and pretty children in 
brilliant-coloured . garments were 
gambolling about, while the tur- 
baned shopkeepers dreamed away 
their existence as only Moslems 
can. The shops too were all of 
the Asiatic type—a small room 
covered by one large shutter raised 
and let down once in the twenty- 
four hours, and the contents of the 
most primitive kind. We were forced 
to go to the hotel, which we found 
quite as filthy as anything we had 
hitherto seen. 

I am not aware that there is any- 
thing remarkable to record of Nisch: 
it has usually a strong garrison, 
being a frontier town. But the 
administration of Midhat Pasha 
has certainly done much for this 
part of the country during the last 
few years. Before setting out on 
my journey, I had scarcely expected 
to be able to do the whole of it in a 
carriage: from my former experi- 
ences of Turkey I felt sure that I 
should have, sooner or later, to 
change for the saddle. The roads 
in Servia were very fair, but when 
I reached Nisch I can say without 
exaggeration that they were as 
good as English coach roads. I 
was utterly astonished at this 
marvellous change in the time- 
honoured traditions of the Turkish 
Empire. The beneficent despot 
was Midhat Pasha, who, about nine 
or ten years ago, filled some impor- 
tant posts in these countries. He 
made roads and bridges in every 
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direction, and quite changed the 
face of the country. Hitherto these 
have been kept in excellent order, 
partly owing, probably, to Midhat 
being from time to time Prime 
Minister. After a certain number 
of years the peasantry will get 
accustomed to the roads, and when 
once considered a necessary of life 
they will be kept in order without 
the aid of any central authority. 

I would here pause to remark 
that from Belgrade to this Turkish 
garrison the road is clear for a 
promenade militaire. In case of 
war the Turks would have no 
obstacles (excepting always the 
river at Keupri) beyond those of 
the stout hearts of the Servians 
and a superior military force. This 
idea strongly impressed me as I 
jogged along in my waggon, which 
might represent a heavy piece of 
artillery. I was not surprised then 
when lately I heard that the famous 
Russian General Tchernayeff had 
been put in command of the Ser- 


vian force which was to operate in 
this direction, as probably the tug 
of war will here be mostly felt. 


Partisan warfare, which consists 
mainly in ambuscades, surprises, 
and the defence of passes, would 
here be out of place—nothing but 
regular tactics by disciplined troops 
could avail. 

Early on the following morning 
we were trotting along the admirable 
high road through well-cultivated 
fields bearing heavy crops of cereals, 
when we passed a newly built and 
European-like military hospital, just 
outside the city, and near this was 
a far more interesting remnant of a 
far more barbarous age, albeit not 
more than fifty yearsold. I caught 
sight of a small square tower about 
twelve feet high, built of stone and 
mud. Had I not been looking out 
for it, this tower might well have 
been missed, for there is nothing 
remarkable or attractive to the 
casual observer. But being close 
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to the road my eye caught some. 
thing peculiar, and so I jumped 
out of the waggon and found what 
I had sought for, the Tower of 
Skulls. After a bloody fight and 
massacre of the Servian insurgents 
in this part of the country, the 
Turkish conquerors, after the ancient 
and Asiatic custom, collected the 
heads of the slain and built them 
into a tower to commemorate their 
victory and to strike terror into 
the conquered population. An 
ordinary square tower was first 
built of stone, with mud cement, 
and into this were fixed the heads 
of the slain. It must have been a 
ghastly sight some forty or fifty 
years ago, W hen hundreds of grin. 
ning skulls greeted the passing 
traveller. The Turks of the place 
were doubtless as proud of their 
tower as the French (excepting the 
Communalists) are of the Venddme 
Column ; but as time went on a new 
spirit arose: the government of 
Sultan Mahmoud, and still more 
that of Abdul Mejid, conducted by 
Reshid Pasha, began to be anxious 
to be less Asiatic and more civilised, 
and so, hearing from time to time 
of the disgust of consuls and tra- 
vellers on seeing this tower, orders 
were sent to have the skulls re- 
moved. This has been done within 
the reach of a man’s arm; beyond 
that a few remain like the ripe 
cherries on the topmost branch of 
a tree, so that there is little ghast- 
liness remaining in the famous 
Tower of Skulls, which will probably 
disappear altogether by natural 
means, if not otherwise interfered 
with, during the next fifty years. 
About four hours from Nisch we 
came to amore mountainouscountry, 
and then entered one of the Balkan 
passes. We slowly ascended a wind- 
ing road to a guard-house named 
Plotcha, where a magnificent view 
awaited us. Descriptions of scenery 
are scarcely worth reading unless 
they include some monument of 
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historic interest. Doubtless the 
varied scenery on which we gazed 
of mountain, river, forest, and fertile 
plain, contained the sites of many 
struggles; but as this paper deals 
with the present rather than the 
past, I will not digress into the fields 
of Gibbon, but continue my journey. 
We presently arrived at the village 
of Topoliniza, situated in a broad 
valley, and peopled by Tatar and 
Circassian emigrants. Many of my 
readers will doubtless remember 
that on the invasion of the Crimea 
by the allied forces in 1854 the 
Moslem Tatars of that peninsula 
did not oppose a very determined 
resistance to the enemy, or show 
any romantic loyalty to the Christian 
Emperor. On the contrary, they 
simply made the best of their situa- 
tion, and, finding they had been in- 
vaded by an overwhelming force of 
good customers, who, moreover, 
forced them to give up their carts, 
horses, camels, &c., the simple Ta- 
tar peasants contented themselves 
by pocketing the cash which the 
invaders gave in return for the 
services offered. After the war, how- 
ever, the Tatars soon found them- 
selves in a painful position. The 
Russian authorities, it is alleged, 
commenced such a persecution that 
these poor people were fain to 
abandon their homes and fly to the 
dominions of the Caliph. Homes 
were found for them in various parts 
of the Ottoman dominions, but the 
Turks made a political use of them. 
They planted colonies of these Mos- 
lems strategically amongst the dis- 
contented Bulgarians, and close to 
the frontier of dangerous Servia, 
so that in case of a campaign 
amongst these peoples, the Turks 
might find oases of loyalty here and 
there of immense use to the Intelli- 
gence and Commissariat Depart- 
ments. The Crimean Tatars are, 
however, by no means bad neigh- 
bours, and far different from those 
not remote ancestors who used to 
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harry Russian and Polish villages 
under the banner of the Crescent, 
and whose hardy habits and coura 

are so graphically described by the 
Baron de Tott, who campaigned 
with them. Some generations of 
them have passed under stern Rus- 
sian organisation, and they have 
become peaceful agriculturists. 
But four or five years passed, and 
another people, colonists also, ap- 
peared in these countries, who had 
not tasted Russian discipline, but 
had despairingly fled from it. During 
the Crimean war the Circassians, 
instigated by jealous Turks, refused 
the oft-repeated offers of English 
envoys of aid against the Russians. 
The latter keenly felt the danger 
they had incurred, for had these 
offers been accepted, it is obvious 
that with the Black Sea absolutely 
in our possession, the Caucasian 
passes could have been stopped, and 
the Transcaucasian provinces would 
inevitably have been lost to Russia. 
No sooner was Russia disembar- 
rassed by the Treaty of Paris from 
her formidable Western foes than 
she turned the whole strength of 
her resources on the Circassian 
mountaineers. In vain did these 
now appeal to Turkey, to France, 
and to England; it was too late. 
They defended village by village, 
mountain by mountain; but the 
despairing courage of these gallant 
and picturesque mountaineers was 
no match for the sternly-disciplined 
columns of the civilised Power. 
Prodigies of valour were displayed, 
but their strongholds were beaten 
down by mountain rifled guns, their 
ambuscades were betrayed to those 
who could offer handfuls of gold to 
hungry savages, and the strongest 
positions were turned and raked by 
grape shot ; and so mountain after 
mountain was occupied, and the 
Prophet King Schamy] taken to St. 
Petersburg. Thousands of these 
gallant people committed a sort of 
national suicide. They crowded, 
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with their women and children, to 
the pestilential coasts of the Black 
Sea, and there, while waiting for 
vessels, perished like flies; vessels 
came, and, being overcrowded and 
badly found, proved coffins to thou- 
sands more. The rest were relieved 
by the Turkish Government, who 
sent officials with money to succour 
the starving and take them to Bul- 
garia. We all know what Turkish 
officials are: the survivors of this 
fearful exodus got only a small per- 
centage of the relief fund ; but once 
in Bulgaria, they were better off, 
for the Bulgarians were forced to 
build them cottages, and to support 
- them until they could support them- 
selves. These Circassians, like the 
Tatars, were strategically placed 
amongst the Christians, but in free 
Circassia they had not learned to be 
peaceful agriculturists ; on the con- 
trary, fighting from generation to 
generation against their Christian 
invaders, it is not to be wondered at 
if they did not prove to be very 
pleasant neighbours to the Chris- 
tians. Everywhere I heard that the 
Circassian immigrants were robbers, 
but some are disposed to think their 
sins have been exaggerated, and that 
they have played the part of the cat 
in the household, for if ever a crime 
is committed in Bulgaria it is 
ascribed to the Circassians, until it 
is brought home to some one else. 
About midday we arrived at the 
village of Ak Palanka, quite a 
curious place. The village con- 
tained, I suppose, about a hundred 
huts, of the poorest sort, built of 
wattle and dab, and thatched with 
straw; and this village, covering 
little more than three acres, was 
surrounded by a wall of mud and 
stone and flanked by towers. It was a 
regularly fortified place, though abso- 
solutely untenable before even field 
artillery, but quite the sort of place 
which would stand a historic siege 
in Homeric days. At the principal 
gateway were two 4-pound brass 
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howitzers. Outside the village was 
a small suburb, and here was a 
manufactory of pottery. The pots 
turned out were for village use, and 
could not boast of much ornament, 
but they were of the purest classical 


form, and would have passed muster § 


in any museum as Cyprian antiqui- 
ties. The whole factory was con. 
tained in two cottages, and included 
the ancient potter’s wheel, which 
was worked precisely as it was two 
or three thousand years ago. 

We continued our route through 
a beautiful country, well cultivated 
in the plains, the hills being covered 
with forest and brushwood, and at 
six arrived at the town of Pirot, or 
Charkeui, the former name being 
Bulgarian, the latter Turkish. 
This place has a 
industry, that of carpets. In 
driving through the streets we 


saw carpets of the most brilliant { 


colours hanging in every shop, and 
wherever the door of a courtyard 
was open we caught glimpses of old 
women and young maidens busily 
employed in weaving them on large 
and small frames. These carpets 
are peculiar, and by no means well 
known in the English market, 
though coming into notice under 
the name of Kelim carpets (kelim 
being the Turkish for carpet). 
They are of remarkably bright co- 
lours, quaint antique patterns, and 
instead of being woven on cord, as 
are ours, they are exactly alike on 
both sides. The colours too are 
lasting. I saw one which had been 
in wear (in the best room, and 
therefore but seldom trodden on) 
for thirty years, and it really looked 
but little the worse. They are mar- 
vellously cheap at Pirot, and are to 
be bought in Belgrade at a greatly 
increased price. They are much 
used all over Turkey in Europe, at 
least in the Slavonian provinces, in 
Servia, Bosnia, &c., though, as far as 
I could learn, but little exported into 
Western Europe. The gentility of 
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Belgrade despise them, and prefer 
the gaudy rubbish from the looms 
of Austria, which does not last a 
tithe of the time, but then it is 
more ‘civilised’ looking. I bought a 
lot of these barbaric carpets, and 
all my friends who are artistic ad- 
mire them much, as they are now 
displayed in rooms where there are 
no paintings. The colours are too 
bright to be brought into contact 
with either oil or water colours. 
They suit admirably rooms which 
are rather gloomy and contain dark 
farniture. There are numerous 
Jews here of the poorest kind, and, 
as usual, displaying their talents as 
small financiers. 1 could not pur- 
chase my carpets without the inter- 
vention of a Jew broker, who pro- 
bably earned a very few francs for 
his services. These people are never 
producers, but make themselves 
useful as brokers, bankers, and the 
like. The Servians will not allow 
them to settle beyond Belgrade, be- 
cause they say wherever a Jew 
settles he begins to sell spirits and 
ruin the peasantry by that and by 
usury. The small baccals, or general 
dealers in the villages, rivals of the 
Jews, are especially careful of the 
morals of their countrymen, and are 
as powerful a class in the Skoupt- 
china, or National Assembly, as the 
publicans in the British Parliament, 
so that this intolerant anti-Jewish 
law cannot be repealed, in spite of 
the representations of foreign con- 
suls. Servia undoubtedly loses by 
the absence of Jews, who all over 
Europe, not excepting our own 
country, have ever been the pioneers 
and organisers of commerce. 

On continuing our journey in the 
morning, I purchased an oke (two 
pounds and a half) of delicious 
cherries for twopence: this too is 
the price of grapes in the season. 
The wine about here, when made 
with any degree of care, is delicious, 
with a decidedly peculiar and plea- 
sant flavour. I think I should re- 
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cognise it anywhere, but as far as I 
could learn it is not exported. I 
met a Frenchman in Bulgaria, and 
asked him his opinion of the wine. 
He told me that he thought it deli- 
cious, and that if he had a small 
capital he would settle in the coun- 
try, and grow, make, and bottle 
wine after the manner of Bordeaux, 
and his gains would be enormous. 
Wine seemed to me to be of the 
price of very small beer in England. 

We travelled through a very fertile 
and lovely country, sometimes over 
plains rich with cereals, at other 
times through beautiful passes in 
the mountains. At about one we 
reached a guard-house called Lutch 
koulak karakoli, and shortly after- 
wards the top of a hill, from which 
we enjoyed a magnificent prospect 
of table land. At abont four we 
reached a point from which we saw 
the distant mosques and minarets of 
the city of Sophia, and two hours’ 
more travelling brought us to the 
gates. 

We entered the city, and found it 
as filthy and ruinous as Turkish 
cities invariably are. We wandered 
through the streets in search of a 
house of entertainment, and were 
at last taken to the principal khan. 
This was so vile a place that we 
determined to seek farther. See- 
ing an Italian signboard over an 
apothecary’s shop, I entered and 
asked the owner to direct me to the 
best khan in the city. He told me 
that a Frenchman had that very day 
opened a hotel, and he sent a man 
to guide us to the house. Such 
luck seldom occurs to dirty, way- 
worn travellers. We soon found 
the house, a large native one, 
converted to suit European require- 
meuts. We revelled in soap and 
water, clean linen, and every luxury 
we could require. The Frenchman 
and his wife did their utmost to 
make us comfortable, and dressed 
us.an admirable dinner. Cheap as 
every native product is in this coun- 
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try, anything European is usually 
outrageously dear and bad. We 
naturally expected a heavy bill for 
our entertaimment, and were sur- 
prised to find it most moderate. 
We were the first guests in the 
new hotel, but others followed ; for 
sundry Italian engineers employed 
on the new railroad arrived. They 
were intelligent, gentlemanly men, 
and were a proof that England and 
Germany have no longer the mo- 
nopoly of the great public works 
of Europe. The railways of the 
East are now mainly planned and 
built by Italians. Baron Hirsch, 
the Belgian, has done the financing 
of these Roumelian lines, but Ita- 
lians do almost all the rest. No 
workmen, I was told, can excel, and 
few equal them, especially in the 
masons’ work; they are careful, 
exact, and honest. 

It is strange how backward these 
countries have been in their deve- 
lopment in the matter of roads and 
bridges. Good high roads through- 
out Roumelia have only existed for 
about eight years, i.e. since the 
time of Midhat Pasha, so that the 
production of this marvellously fer- 
tile country has not been a tithe 
of what it might have been. The 
cost of transport of grain from 
Alexinatz to the Danubian ports is 
never less than 3s. 6d. for 250 lbs. 
The consequence is that large tracts 
of land lie untilled. The valley of 
the Morava, through which we 
passed, is one of the most fertile 
tracts of country in the world, but 
not half cultivated. 

The city of Sophia has about 
18,000 inhabitants, of whom 4,000 
are Moslems, 5,000 Jews, 1,000 
Gipsies, and the rest Christians, 
The export of cereals is small in 
consequence of the expense of trans- 
port. About 400,000 okes of to- 
bacco are sent to Europe via 
Salonica. The districts of Doub- 
nitz, Jumah, and Koustin produced 
from 7,000 to 8,000 okes of cocoons 
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a few years ago, but the silkworm 
disease has diminished the export 
to 1,000 okes. 

Sophia is full of sulphurous and 
alkaline hot springs. In walking 
through the streets I came to a 
public bath of immense antiquity ; 
a large dome had been built over a 
natural hot spring much used by 
the citizens. I was shown, too, the 
ruined Mosque of Dubinitza, which 
so clearly proves that God is on the 
side of the Orthodox, for this 
mosque was formerly a church 
built by the great Czar; when the 
Turks conquered the country they 
converted the church into a mosque, 
but a few years afterwards it was 
destroyed by an earthquake. Anti- 
quaries, however, say that this 
edifice was originally a Roman 
temple. In the interior I measured 
51 paces in length by 30 in breadth. 
There is a very large Orthodox 
church recently built under the 
protection and patronage of Russia, 
and close by is a most interesting 
public school, conducted by M. 
Christo Stajanoff, a highly educated 
and most enlightened Russian, 
whose heart is evidently in his 
work. The school contains three 
hundred and eighty pupils of va- 
rious ages, who receive gratuitous 
instruction. They are divided into 
two divisions of two hundred and 
fifty primary and one hundred and 
thirty secondary scholars, and these 
again are subdivided, the first divi- 
sion into three classes, and the 
second into four. The city sub- 
sidises the school to the amount 
of about 750l. per annum. The 
education given here is of the most 
liberal kind: a scholar from one of 
the higher forms would be well 
prepared for a Turkish career, for 
he would -be admirably instructed 
in the modern languages, including 
Turkish, and have a good scientific 
education. It appears to me that 
every mode of education practised 
abroad is more practical than any 
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we have in England; and certain 
it is that our young merchants are 
being ousted in all Eastern countries, 
not only by natives, but by Germans 
and others, and it seems that one 
cause at least of this is the very 
unpractical education received at 
our ecclesiastical academies. 

Where do the skins come from 
for kid gloves? I discovered one 
source at least in Sophia. The firm 
of Mosson & Co. buys 200,000 to 
300,000 kid skins every year in 
this city. 

My companions wanted to see 
the famous convent of Rilo, while 
I determined to keep to the carriage 
road, but to make a diversion to 
Samakof, where we were to meet 
in a few days; so I left Sophia on 
a fine July morning, the very cour- 
teous Austrian consul accompany- 
ing me part of the way. This 
gentleman is a sportsman, and 
possesses a beautiful spaniel, a 
very rare animal in these parts; he 
told me that there was abundance 
of sport in the neighbourhood. 
Within an hour of Sophia is a marsh 
fall of snipe, mallard, teal, widgeon, 
pintail duck, scaup, geese of two 
or three varieties, waders, spoon- 
bills, &c. &c. In the plain are 
swarms of quail—we heard them 
chirping in the long grass at every 
step; partridges are abundant, so 
are hares; and if the sportsman 
is enterprising, he may find roe, 
the royal red deer, and bears in the 
mountain ; the two latter, I need 
not say, require patience, enter- 
prise, and money to secure. The 
sportsman could not do better 
(that is, in times of peace) than 
make Sophia his head-quarters, 
where he would have every com- 
fort ; then, as the season advanced, 
he might run down by the railway 
(shortly to be opened) to Adrianople. 
The same kinds of game are to be 
found there, and in even greater 
abundance, with the important addi- 
tion of pheasants, which swarm, and 
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are to be had for the shooting. 
Then why not begin at Adrianople ? 
Because Sophia is on an elevated 
plateau, and is much cooler and 
healthier in September. In that 
month Adrianople is decidedly too 
hot for shooting 

We passed through sundry vil- 
lages both of Tatars and Circas- 
sians: the formereverywherespoken 
well of as quiet, useful farmers, the 
latter denounced as savage plun- 
derers, addicted to cattle-lifting, 
and occasionally to murder. To 
my eyes they seemed like broken 
gentlemen turned billiard-markers, 
very different from the splendid 
warriors I knew during the Rus- 
sian war; they wore the same cos- 
tumes, but ragged and dirty; their 
brilliant arms, curiously inlaid with 
the precious metals, were gone or 
exchanged for some cheap Sheffield 
whittle, and their imposing head- 
dress had often given place to a 
dirty fez. 

I arrived at the village of 
Passarik at nine, and here took 
leave of my Austrian friend, whose 
conversation had been instructive, 
and his attentions most hospitable. 

I drove across a high hill, and 
along a valley, through which 
flowed a splendid trout stream, and 
then reached a curious iron foundry. 
The bellows were worked by water 
power, and the hands. numbered 
only three or four; but the ore 
being close by and abundant, they 
managed to turn out a fair amount 
of pig iron. Surely the railway 
will be an immense aid to the de- 
velopment of these resources. As 
I drove on I saw numerous litile 
foundries of the same kind; the 
fuel was wood, and the swift flow- 
ing streams always afforded the 
means of working the bellows. The 
whole plain seemed to be a mass 
of iron ore. 

I had brought a letter of intro- 
duction for Dr. Dunterberg. Had 
I been new to Turkey, I know not 
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how I should have found this gen- 
tleman, for the natives of these 
regions can never be got to give 
any Europeans their correct names ; 
but I asked for the Hekim Bashi, 
the chief doctor, and found that 
every man, woman, and child knew 
Hekim Bashi Antonaki, which was 
his local name. I was delighted to 
find that my new acquaintance was 
a most hospitable and intelligent 
host. He had lived here as a doc- 
tor for more than thirty years, and 
of course knew the country tho- 
roughly. One would suppose that 
a life in a wilderness such as this 
would have had a sinister effect 
upon the intellect, but I can only 
say that I should be glad always 
to be able to enjoy such intellectual 
society in London. 

Samakof is situated on a plain of 
considerable elevation about a mile 
from the base of a lofty range of 
the Balkan mountains, in whose 
clefts the snow was lying in June. 
The houses, pavement, and streets 
are precisely those of any unim- 
proved Turkish town, but nu- 
merous streams of exquisitely pure 
water are conducted through the 
city by two different systems of con- 
duits, one to bring drinking water, 
the other to carry off impurities. 
This, combined with the pure moun- 
tain air, makes of Samakof quite a 
sanatarium. 

I received a visit from the Caima- 
kam or Governor of tke town, who 
was one of the politest of his polite 
nation. He told me that he had 
served in the Turkish contingent, 
and had thereby conceived a great 
affection for the English. 

Samakof, though not possessing 
more than about 5,000 people, is 
nevertheless an important place. 
It manufactures no less than 20,000 
yards of cloth a week. This cloth 
is chiefly worn by the peasantry, 
and is stout, warm, and enduring, 
infinitely better than the fustian of 
the unfortunate British peasant; 
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but a much finer kind is also made, 
which is worn by the wealthy. One 
of my comrades purchased a quan- 
tity of this, and I afterwards saw 
him wearing it in London, no one 
supposing it was anything but 
British tweed; the colour was a 
dark brown, the natural colour of 
the wool. The Doctor told me as 
a curious and most agreeable ento-. 
mological fact that neither fleas nor 
bugs can livein Samakof. I roamed 
about the streets and looked at 
some native jewellers working in 
their little mud huts, They turned 
out some beautiful filigree work of 
exquisite taste. How is it that . 
taste is only found generally amongst 
savage or semi-civilised nations ? 
I was tempted to make some pur- 
chases which were much admired 
in England. I found also some 
beautiful ancient repoussé work in 
the form of palasklar or cartridge 
boxes which I purchased for their 
weight in silver. 

One of the most remarkable in- 
stitutions in Samakof is a large 
nunnery situated in the midst of 
the town, and containing nearly one 
hundred nuns. Wecalled upon the 
Lady Superior, and were very po- 
litely received in a small parlour. 
The members of the Orthodox or 
Greek faith are not, I believe, as 
much addicted to this form of 
human sacrifice as are their dissent- 
ing brethren of the Roman Church ; 
nevertheless there are far too many 
good, gentle, pious souls, often the 
salt of the earth, whose lives are 
lost to the world with those of their 
possible progeny. We were served 
with sweetmeats and coffee by a 
very beautiful nun whose age could 
not have been over twenty. Her 
face would have served as a model 
for that of a saint, but she kept her 
eyes stedfastly on the floor of the 
room and seemed to be the prey of 
a profound melancholy. She inte- 
rested me exceedingly. Her pale 
face seemed to tell of incessant 
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vigils, dismal penances, and pro- 
found, even agonised repentance for 
probably some imaginary sin. 

For one not caring for the intel- 
lectual life of Europe, I know of 
fewer places more agreeable to live 
in than Samakof. It is perfectly 
healthy ; the natural objects, the 
mountains, streams, forests, and 
plains are beautiful. If any young 
gentleman beginning the consular 
career can manage a little job with 
the Foreign Office, I would recom- 
mend him to try and get appointed 
Vice-Consul at Samakof in order 
to watch and check Russian or 
Austrian intrigues in Roumelia. 
His place would be a charming 
sinecure. Itis not expensive either. 
Trout are abundant; a fat roebuck 
can be obtained for sixteen shillings, 
or for the trouble of shooting ; mut- 
ton sells for about twopence a pound, 
and so on. 

My companions joined me at 
Samakof, having had a rough but 
delightful journey to the monastery. 
The two travellers had a long and 
very rough ride for about seven 
hours, and were then obliged to 
sleep at a very wretched khan on 
the bare floor, the dried mud 
proving a hard bed. On the fol- 
lowing day, after some hours’ 
scramble through rocks and tor- 
rents, they arrived at the large 
and imposing monastery. A very 
stately reception awaited them, for 
the arrival of a stranger at Rilo 
isarare event, and the reception 
of a Russian prince a sort of re- 
ligious ceremony. The great con- 
vent bells were rung, and a deputa- 
tion of caloyers came out to meet 
the travellers. Rilo is one of the 
most romantic of the many romantic 
convents of Roumelia. It is a 
large building enclosing more than 
two acres of ground, and lying at 
the base of a huge amphitheatre of 
forest-covered mountain, and would 
contain some hundreds of caloyers 
or orthodox monks. These pious 
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beings pass their lives in this 
wilderness, seeking to propitiate the 
Deity by prayers, fastings, and a 
solitary lite. They are of course 
looked upon with a superstitious 
awe by the neighbouring peasantry 
and shepherds, and mad people are 
brought to be cured by sundry 
incantations in the church. At 
times, too, the relatives of the 
dead wish to ascertain if the souls 
of their friends are in heaven or 
hell, and so the body is exhumed, 
and from the state of the corpse 
the caloyers skilfully solve the 
dreadful mystery, receiving a pro- 
per fee for the same. The con- 
vent is a very ancient one, and 
wealthy from sundry endowments. 
Those connected with it have been 
skilful enough to secure from the 
reigning Sultan from time to time 
valuable concessions and _privi- 
leges; but of course the great 
Czar of All the Russias is re- 
garded as the Pope and Protector 
of this and all such places. My 
companions enjoyed immensely 
their visit to this curious place, 
and I half regretted I had not 
accompanied them. 

Leaving Samakof and travelling 
onwards we met frequent signs of 
the railway in the shape of carts full 
of Italian workmen, stray engineers 
on horseback, and the like. At four 
in the afternoon we arrived at 
Gabrova, a small village crowded 
with Italians, Greeks, and Arme- 
nians, employed in the railway 
works. The river Maritza runs 
by——a clear, limpid stream sug- 
gestive of the salmonide. An 
Italian told me there were plenty 
of trout in it, and I believed him, 
and regretted I had no time to try 
this beautiful water, which runs 
into the Mediterranean. At Adrian- 
ople it is a large and navigable river. 
Travelling onwards we reached a 
large valley full of magnificent chest- 
nut trees as well as beech and oak, 
and about six we arrived at Belava, 
s 
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the first railway station! It is 
situated in a lovely valley, close by 
the clear stream of the Maritza. 
All seemed to be in working order, 
so we called on the station master 
and enquired when we could take 
the train to Adrianople. We then 
learned that he was daily expecting 
an authorisation to issue tickets, 
but as yet it had not arrived, so 
that he could not pass us on. We 
might have got over this difficulty, 
but no train would appear for 
some days; so we made up our 
minds to continue our journey, 
and with tired horses and unwilling 
attendants we pushed on another 
stage, and reached the village of 
Shikashli at nine o’clock. There 
was a grand rustic festival going 
on, and I had the pleasure of seeing 
ascore of Bulgarian maidens dancing 
the Kolo and singing, while the 
elders sat by and the younger lads 
aided in the mirth in various ways. 
These Bulgarian peasants, like 
those of all other countries I have 
visited, have their innocent and 
joyous dances on the village green. 
Our own peasantry are the only 
exception, and a very sad exception 
it appears to me: their only recrea- 
tion seems to be stupifying them- 
selves with drugged beer. We 
made our beds on the benches of 
the village public, the worst quar- 
ters we had yet experienced, for 
Shikashli does not boast of the 
immunity from vermin enjoyed by 
Samakof. There is an_ insect 
powder which has a certain reputa- 
tion, and which is to be purchased 
good and genuine, 
some places on the Adriatic. I 
carried with me a good store of 
this stuff bought at Belgrade. I 
strewed it plentifully about, I lay 
down in a sort of bed of it, but T 
could not sleep nevertheless, as the 
enemy treated my defences with 
contempt. As a crucial test I 
caught two or three fat bugs, and 
shut them up in a box of the 
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powder : in the morning they 
seemed lively and well. All this 
was conducive to early rising, so 
on the following morning we were 
on the road before four. We tra- 
velled over a very rich plain. I 
never saw such gigantic hemlocks 
in my life—a sure sign of a rich 
soil. 

We reached the considerable town 
of Tatar Bazarjik about five, after 
crossing a long wooden bridge span- 
ning the Maritza, here a broad 
stream. We engaged new vehicles, 
our old coachmen having become 
tired and insubordinate. After a 
few hours’ rest in a filthy khan we 
resumed our journey through the 
same beautiful, well-cultivated, and 
fertile plain, very swampy, but well 
adapted for rice, which is largely 
cultivated. A new order of birds 
was observed: large storks were 
wading about the plains, and herons 
were abundant, while the white 
egret or paddy bird was seen here 
and there. 

While we were admiring in the 
distance the towers and minarets of 
Phillipopoli, we met on the road a 
gaily dressed man with richly orna- 
mented pistols and sabre. My old 
recollections of the East tanght me 
that this man was probably the 
cavass of one of the consuls, sent 
out to meet us, which indeed proved 
to be the case. Hewas the cavass, 
or Government officer attached to 
the Russian consul, and so he turned 
back with us and conducted us to 
the city. 

A great part of Phillipopoli is 
situated on a steep hill, and here are 
the best houses. There is a con- 
siderable number of wealthy people 
here who are Bulgarians and Greeks, 
whose profits as merchants in this 
cheap, but fertile province, must be 
very large. We had to climb a 
rugged hill-side through narrow 
streets before we reached the house 
of the consul, but the goal was worth 
the effort, for we soon found our- 
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selves the objects of a profuse and 
anxious hospitality. Tired and way- 
worn as we were, the change from 
the hot dusty road to the cool clean 
rooms of the Russian Consulate was 
very delightful, still more to 
feel that we were made thoroughly 
welcome. Phillipopoli is a large 
and important place, containing 
about 20,000 inhabitants, chiefly 
Bulgarian Christians, but with a 
large proportion of Moslems. On 
the following morning I wandered 
through the streets and into the 
bazaars, but saw nothing worthy of 
notice or differing in any way from 
the cities I had just passed through. 
On passing an apothecary’s shop I 
saw a crowd of women with babies 
standing and sitting about the shop, 
which also was full. These poor 
little ones, many of whom were 
dying, were from the neighbouring 
villages, and were suffering from 
diphtheria. For the last three or 
four years this disease has been a 
veritable scourge in all these re- 
gions, and indeed throughout the 
east of Europe. In Bucharest it is 
said that an infant generation was 
swept away three or four years ago, 
30,000 infants having fallen victims 
to this malady. In Belgrade, too, 
where I stayed some months, the 
disease is incessantly at work, not 
unfrequently killing adults, but 
making terrible havoc amongst the 
infant population. Of course the 
sanitary state both of towns and 
villages is deplorable. These cities 
stand upon a soil infiltrated with 
sewage. Under every house are 
cesspools full of morbific matter, and 
no sanitary precautions are ever 
taken concerning them. In short, 
the people live much under the con- 
ditions of our own population a few 
hundred years ago, when they were 
from time to time decimated by ‘ the 
black death’ ; and now, as then, the 
people break the laws of nature, 
which are the laws of God, and then 
have recourse to the bishops and 
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priests to pray that the laws of 
nature may be suspended in their 
favour. 

Onur stay at Phillipopoli was short: 
we had now got within the railroad 
system, and determined to have 
recourse to that mode of progression, 
so at nine in the morning we took 
our places in some hot and stuffy 
carriages, lined with red velvet and 
adapted for a northern clime, and 
proceeded to Adrianople. As we 
descended to the warmer regions 
we observed sundry signs of a warm 
climate in the birds and vegetation. 
Rice is grown largely on these 
plains, and over these damp fields 
were hovering flocks of tern, and, 
high in the air, the brilliant-coloured 
apiasters. 

We reached Adrianople at six, 
and found the station situated about 
two miles from this great city, the 
second in the empire, containing a 
vast population of Turks, Greeks, 
Armenians, Bulgarians, and Jews. 
There are but two really interesting 
objects for the traveller to view, viz. 
the largest mosque and a beautiful 
old palace containing various ex- 
amples of Eastern decorative art, 
rapidly going to decay. 

After a short visit we proceeded 
to Constantinople by the new rail- 
way, which, running over a nearly 
level plain, is almost as serpentine 
as the line over the Sommering 
Alps. Why has this line been 
made twice as long ‘as necessary ? 
This question can only be answered 
by those who know how business is 
done in Turkey. 

The line is now most useful to 
the Turks for military operations. 
They have lately been hurrying up 
troops towards the Servian frontier, 
where are mustering the militia of 
that State under native and Russian 
officers. 

Of all the populations of the 
vast Turkish Empire, the Bulgarians 
are the most industrious, the most 
ingenious, artistic, and altogether 
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progressive. Some of their carpets, 
their silver filigree and repoussé 
work would do credit to any nation. 
Politically and socially they have 
laboured under immense disadvan- 
tages. Cut off from Europeczn in- 
fluences and governed by a clique of 
varnished savages whose system of 
government was pronounced by a 
British ambassador to be that of 
the Highland cateran, these people 
have yet done wonders. Of late 
years they have freed themselves 
from the trammels of the corrupt 
Greek Church and established a 
Bulgarian Church; they have also 
founded admirable schools in almost 
every village, and high class colleges 
in every city. Living under the 
organised brigandage (Midhat 
Pasha’s rule excepted) which goes 
by the name of the Sublime Porte, 
and harassed by colonies of ferocious 
Circassians, it is not to be wondered 
at if they are not exactly ‘loyal’ 
to that Government. They have 
been accused, too, of listening to 
Russian agents, though such more 
or less imaginary individuals would 
seem to be unnecessary where Cir- 
cassians and plundering and ravish- 
ing Zaptiés do the work of disaffec- 
tion so well; they have at times, 
though not for many years, made 
here and there feeble attempts at in- 
surrection when absolutely driven to 
despair, but such have always ended 
in wholesale massacresand hangings. 
Daring the last few months, how- 
ever, their fate has been unusually 
severe. The rising in Herzegovina 
and the menacing attitude of Servia 
induced the Turks to carry out a 
severe system of disarmament 
amongst the Christians, and at the 
same time to muster and arm all 
the Circassians and other Moslems, 
and to assemble a large force of 
Kurds and other Asiatic savages. 
Various isolated instances of atro- 
cities occurred before the Salonica 
outrage on the Consuls; there was 
then a lull, as a European fleet 
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appeared before that city as a 
menace, and all the Moslems were 
cowed. No long time elapsed, how- 
ever, before our Foreign Office re- 
furbished up the old dogma of ‘ the 
independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire,’ which they ap- 
peared ready to enforce by the ap- 
pearance of a powerful British fleet 
in Besika Bay. Residents through- 
out the Empire testify to the extra- 
ordinary effect this demonstration 
caused amongst the Turks. Their 
spirits rose with the idea that their 
old ally was ready to back them 
against their old enemy. At once 
the thousands of Bashi-Bazooks, 
men recruited from the scum of 
the Empire, with the savage Cir- 
cassians, were let loose upon the 
unfortunate and unarmed Bulga- 
riars. More than one hundred 
towns were utterly destroyed—men, 
women, and children slaughtered 
indiscriminately. In one instance 
especially a large school of both 
sexes was slaughtered by our allies 
in cold blood, and the school with 
its ghastly contents burned to the 
ground. About 40,000 Bulgarians 
were supposed to have been thus 
slaughtered up to the end of June. 
Worse still, the most refined tor- 
tures were applied, and as I write, 
are being applied, to sundry notables 
by fire, crucifixion, impalement, and 
the like. No one who is personally 
acquainted with the country will 
doubt that cruelties and horrors 
prevail without limit and without 
check, 

The streets of many large cities 
have been turned into slave markets, 
for the sale and purchase of child- 
ren. And here I would fain pause, 
for I scarcely know how to put 
into decent language the revolting 
facts that ought to be recorded. 
The chastity of fair Bulgarian girls 
and decent young matrons has been 
brutally outraged, and boys are sold 
to the keepers of vile places of en- 
tertainment. 
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But England, so-called Christian 
England, whose towns present the 
aspect of whole populations cleanly 
and decently trooping to church 
and chapel every Sunday, is mainly 
responsible for all this. To keep a 
road to India she prefers to have 
that road in the possession of bar- 
barians whom she can threaten and 
cajole, and so lets crime upon crime 
be piled upon our consciences ; no 
matter, we must still diplomatise 
and fight ‘for the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire.’ 

An intense jealousy of Russia is 
at the bottom of our present atti- 
tude. Everything that Russia does 
is ascribed to her greed of territory. 
It is scarcely becoming in a nation 
which during the last century has 
annexed more territory than any 
European power, to be very cen- 
sorious with Russia on this point, 
nor is it fair to ascribe greed of 
annexation as the sole motive power 
in Russia. Besides more or less of 
this form of covetousness, the chief 
passion in Russia is an intense 
sympathy with suffering humanity 
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in Turkey. Numerous societies are 
actively at work in all directions 
for the succour of the unfortunate 
victims of Turkish barbarism. The 
whole of society, too, is in a state of 
burning indignation at the news so 
constantly arriving of the tortures 
and massacres going on not far 
beyond the frontier of Russia. The 
victims are a kindred people ; many 
individuals are well known amongst 
Russians, who, after all, are not 
equal to the calm political state of 
mind which, during the Cretan in- 
surrection, induced our own Foreign 
Minister to forbid British men-of- 
war to rescue Christian families 
who from the shore were shrieking 
for help against armed Moslems 
slaughtering and ravaging their vil- 
lages. Our support of these Turkish 
allies is, to say the least, dangerous. 
We are shutting our eyes to the 
future, which may develop flourish- 
ing civilised states in these regions, 
and we are drifting towards hos- 
tilities with a powerful military 
empire, and in a despicable, God- 
forsaken cause. 








THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


By a Lanptorp. 


HE difficulty those who do not 
personally know Ireland have 

in judging of Irish questions arises 
from the untruthfulness that pre- 
vails there. The true character of 
some who talk loudest and most is 
such as would be fatal to any cause, 
however good, and is realised by 
few men in England. And though 
there are others of a different sort, 
still the vice of the country, un- 
truth, much governs them too. 
The temptation to give a plausible 
appearance to an unsound case is 
too strong. If the truth were fairly 
stated they would have no case at 
all. Their only chance of influ- 


encing public opinion in England 
is by bold assertion adapted to the 
views and prejudices of the moment. 
On no subject has untruth been 


more recklessly used than about the 
Land Question. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Land Act is now enough a thing 
of the past to enable a fair judg- 
ment from facts to be formed how far 
the assertions on which it was based 
were true or false? Its two leading 
objects were (1) to prevent ca- 
pricious evictions ; (2) tocompensate 
tenants for bond fide improvements 
made by themselves. 

(1) As to capricious evictions. 
The strongest assertions were made 
that these were common and 
numerous, and were the cause of 
general discontent and of all 
agrarian outrages. It was in vain 
answered, that capricious evictions 
were very rare—that nearly all 
the ejectments were for non-pay- 
ment of rent and other justifiable 
causes. 

The Land Act put a penalty upon 
capricious evictions, so heavy as 
practically wholly to stop them. 
But the result has been, as is now 
loudly declared by the organs of 


the tenants, that the Act has made 
very little difference to them. The 
simple truth is, that capricious evic- 
tions were so few that their being 
stopped is hardly felt. 

(2) Compensation to tenants for 
improvements made by themselves 
on their farms is a principle which 
in substance no honest landowner 
objected to. As to this again the 
strongest possible assertions were 
made of the extent and value of 
the improvements of tenants, and 
the wrongs they had suffered from 
being deprived of these improve- 
ments by ejectment. 

But in order to establish a claim 
to compensation for improvements 
under the Land Act, it is necessary 
to prove that the improvementsexist, 
and have been made by the tenant. 
Improvements are tangible things 
that can be seen and valued. The 
result is, that though very large 
claims are made by tenants in every 
case, when it comes to proof in 
Court, it turns out that the value of 
the improvements with rare excep- 
tions is very small, no more than 
would have been freely allowed for 
them by all landlords before the 
Act existed. It is strange how any- 
one, with even a superficial know- 
ledge of Ireland, can have been 
deceived on this point. It strikes 
all, in even travelling rapidly 
through the country, that there is 
an absence of improvements. Bad 
houses, worse farm buildings, un- 
drained land, armies of weeds, in- 
ferior crops: how is it possible 
such things could be worth much 
compensation? The simple fact is 
that the assertions about tenants’ 
improvements were mostly untrue. 
The course taken by landlords, in 
claims under the Land Act, is con- 
clusive on this point. They get one 
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or two witnesses of the highest 
character, who, no one can doubt, 
understand the subject, and will 
speak the truth, take them over the 
farm, and show them everything. 
The result is that, in spite of every 
doubtful point being given in favour 
of the tenant, great claims collapse 
to trifling payments of no conse- 
quence. 

The course I took myself illus- 
trates clearly the true state of things. 
As soon as the Act passed I went 
to every tenant on an estate (in 
Munster) of nearly 4,000 acres, and 
took down in a book, from his own 
mouth, a statement of all improve- 
ments he claimed to have made (or 
his father) in the last twenty years, 
and their cost. I knew myself most 
that had been done, having been 
constantly at work on_ similar 
improvements, and having helped 
many tenants in part on those 
which they now claimed. But I 
took down each man’s words, true 
or false; when false, adding my own 
comment, Practically one tenant 
was a check on his neighbour, and 
most of them told me the truth. My 
object was to be able to prove each 
tenant’s own words, and know the 
utmost he could claim. The estate 
is much above the average for im- 
provements. Nearly all the tenants 
are very prosperous. Payment of 
rent is no trouble. Yet the whole 
sum claimed by all the tenants 
together for improvements only 
reached the total of one-and-a-half 
year’s rent of the estate. 

As no tenant could ever be got 
rid of in Ireland without a loss of 
one-and-a-half year’s rent to the 
landlord, the extent of the dif- 
ference the Land Act really made 
in regard to compensation for im- 
prov ements is plain. No wonder it 
is complained that the Land Act 
has done nothing for the tenants 
in this respect too : unless it gave them 
compensation for improvements they 
did not make, and which do not exist, 
it could not be otherwise. 
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It will be seen from this why the 
organs of the tenants now say, and 
truly, that the Act has made very lit- 
tle difference to them. The truth is, 
that capricious evictions and misap- 
propriations of tenants’ improve- 
ments were very few. The Act has 
stopped those few ; and the exaggera- 
tions on which the Act was based now 
appear in their true light. A new cry 
is therefore raised on behalf of the 
tenants, as if, because the Land Act 
has made small difference to most of 
them, Parliament was bound to give 
them some other benefit instead. 
This time they ask that the land- 
owner shall be prevented by law from 
increasing the rent of a farm, how- 
ever low it may be, without the 
decree of a court ora jury of tenants 
and that the tenant shall be at 
liberty always to sell his farm to 
the highest bidder, subject to the rent 
pay able to the owner. 

All who know anything of landed 
property can see at once that this 
means simply to take the reversion 
from the present owner and give it 
to the tenant. A tenant who has 
agreed for a lease or for a yearly 
occupation of a farm is not only to 
get that which he contracted for, 
but much more besides, without any 
payment, and which he can sell for 
a large sum; and the owner to 
whom it now belongs, and who 
could sell it for the same sum, is 
to be deprived of it compulsorily. 
This is simple confiscation of the 
reversion. What is to be thought 
of the truth of those who say such 
a proceeding will be no loss to the 
owners of estates? Some who so 
assert are lawyers. It is a mere 
falsehood, such as I spoke of. The 
Land Act itself is conclusive proof 
that no Government this country is 
ever likely to have would venture, 
in however great time of excitement, 
on taking away that which belongs 
to one man and giving it to another. 
The principle of the Land Act was 
that the tenants had acquired cer- 
tain equitable rights by custom and 
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purchase, and their own outlay of 
money, and it was proper these 
should be secured to them by law. 
If the interests of the public make 
it necessary for the State to de- 
prive anyone of that which belongs 
to him (as of reversions), all know 
there is but one way in which this 
can honestly be done, viz. by pur- 
chase. And whoever gets such 
things as belong to another bas to 
pay for them. But paying is not 
at all what the tenants seek. 

The untruth that lies at the 
bottom of all such proposals as 
this is, a misrepresentation of the 
characters both of landlords and 
tenants in Ireland. It is certain 
neither have done what they ought 
to have done to the land, else it 
would be in a better state than it 
now isin. And the real nature of 
the argument is, that because many 
landlords have been guilty of 


neglect, it is justifiable to deprive 
good and bad landlords alike of 
what belongs to them, and to give 


it to the tenants, who are at least 
as bad as the landlords, in the hope 
they may make a better use of it. 
Now, the fact is, that the work to 
be done—the work of improvement 
of the land in Ireland—is so 
great that nothing less than all the 
available capital, both of landlords 
and tenants, for some generations, 
can effect it. The proof of this 
will presently appear, when I 
describe what has been done. 
Hitherto ignorance of what has 
been done is the chief cause of 
error. 

Though many Irish landowners 
have been neglectful, an over- 
whelming proportion of the per- 
manent improvements that have 
been carried out have been done by 
landowners. Of the small pro- 
portion that have been done by 
tenants, much the larger part has 
been building better houses, with 
the partial help of their landlords, 
who very commonly pay for timber 
or slate and lime, or all three (the 
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chief items that cost money out of 
pocket). This has long been done 
on numbers of estates where few 
other improvements have been 
carried out. But there are also 
many estates on which far greater 
improvements have been made by 
their owners. The loans granted 
by Government for land improve. 
ment since the famine amount to 
two-and-a-half millions, chiefly for 
draining, besides one-and-a-half 
millions for arterial draining—four 
millions in all. But the amount 
spent in similar improvements by 
landowners out of their own re- 
sources is many times the sum 
borrowed from Government. My 
own case is an illustration. I bor. 
rowed 1,000l. from Government 
during the famine. I have spent 
25,000/. in land improvements; a 
steady outlay of Sool. to 1,000l. per 
annum for over thirty years on 
4,000 acres. Yet I have not nearly 
done what is needed. It is only 
when anyone comes practically to 
improve an estate in the backward 
condition so many Irish estates are 
in that he knows what the work 
is. Everything has to be done 
from the pigstye upwards. There 
is often talk as if Irish tenants had 
brought the land from an unpro- 
ductive state of nature into a state 
of productiveness of much value. 
The fact is that in most cases they 
have exhausted to the utmost, by 
repeated cropping for centuries, 
with little or no manuring, and 
often by burning the surface, be- 
sides all nature had _ before ac- 
cumulated in the soil. My ex- 
perience is clear that the land which 
pays best for improvement is that 
which was so wet the tenants could 
not crop and exhaust it. Land ex- 
hausted, as much of the dry land 
is, needs years of outlay in manure 
to recover any moderate fertility, 
as all practical farmers will see. 
Such exhaustion is just what has 
happened in America and other 
countries where the principles of 
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good furming have been disregarded. 
I can remember thinking, at the 
time 1 was beginning to improve, 
that ten years of such outlay as I 
was making would put the estate 
in reasonably good condition. The 
outlay has now continued for over 
thirty years, and I see it will take 
the rest of my life, and all my 
son’s life, to put the estate in 
proper order. I have already said 
everything had to be done—not 
only draining and reclamation of 
waste, but roads, fences (endless 
old fences to be removed, and new 
ones, that will really fence, to be 
mace), buildings of all sorts (with 
the rare exception of one here and 
there), gates, and all else. Besides, 
much of the land was in such a state 
of exhaustion from previous ill- 
use, that only a series of manuring 
and good farming could bring it 
into an average state. This is the 
case with the more distant parts 
of the farms even of thriving 
tenants. The manuring has been 
only of some fields near the house 
that gave least trouble. 

Although the outlay by some 
landowners has been so consider- 
able, even a cursory traveller 
through Ireland can see how back- 
ward still is the condition of most 
parts of the land, and how much 
remains to be done to it. Those 
who understand land in England 
are aware how large a part of the 
fee-simple value of most estates re- 
presents the outlay of capital in 
these visible improvements—drains, 
roads, fences, buildings, &c. Yet 
it is notorious that even in England 
a very much further outlay of 
capital still is needed for such 
things. In Ireland hitherto nearly 
all that has been spent on such im- 
provements has been spent by the 
landowners. Their outlay on im- 
provements is going on still, whilst 
the outlay by tenants is yearly 
growing less, because of the in- 
creasing wages of labourers. What 
improved farming there is among 
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tenants is the effect of the example 
of the landowners and their Scotch 
bailifils. When I began thirty-five 
years ago, there was not a turnip 
grown on the estate, nor any clover, 
except patches as large as a pocket- 
handkerchief. A Scotchman had 
to be sent to teach their growth, 
and much else done to stop in 
part the advancing ruin from ex- 
haustive crops and no food for 
stock. The present better state of 
things has been caused by the 
famine primarily, and by the 
example since of the landowners. 
Anyone who has lived through and 
seen the process as I have done can 
have no doubt of the causes. 

The assumption now is that the 
capital of the landowners can be 
dispensed with for the permanent 
improvement of the land, and their 
knowledge and intelligence as well, 
whether personal or drawn from 
the best farmed districts of Scot- 
land and England. The tenants, it 
is said, are able to do all for 
themselves. 

Such a view only needs to be 
put forth in plain words. It can 
gain attention only from such as 
have no knowledge of the subject. 
There is no difficulty in showing 
that the whole capital of the ten- 
ants, if applied to the best advan- 
tage, could not do a tenth part of 
what is wanted. The capital of 
the tenants is not near enough for 
manuring alone the land they hold, 
if nothing more was wanted. There 
are about 154 millions of acres of 
cultivated land in Ireland. The 
total deposits in all the banks in 
Ireland in 1875 were under 30 
millions,and in Savings Banks under 
24 millions = 32} millions. It is 
certain much of this does not be- 
long to tenants. Thirteen millions 
has been often stated as the amount 
of the savings of tenants. Let 
anyone add what he likes for the 
sum tenants may have otherwise. 
Let him deduct what he likes for 
the number of acres out of 15$ 
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millions occupied by landowners 
(half a million would be a large de- 
duction), and then let him reckon 
how far tenants’ capital would go 
in manuring the rest. It would be 
little over 1/. per acre on the whole. 
The amount really needed would 
be over 5/. per acre, for each ma- 
nuring alone, repeated three or four 
times at intervals of say five years. 
Let it be further remembered that 
money laid out judiciously in 
manuring often returns in from 
two to five years and pays 20 per 
cent.—a return of 10 per cent. 
may be surely reckoned on; whilst 
money spent in permanent improve- 
‘ments of land pays well if it re- 
turns 5 per cent. per annum. 
Manuring is only one of the 
proper improvements for which 
tenants’ capital is required. Better 
stock and implements, more and 
better paid labour, all need a large 
expenditure of capital not less than 
the cost of manuring. It is a fact 
of great significance that tenants 


now hardly ever keep a good la- 


bourer. They grudge the needful 
wages, and only employ, at low 
wages, the worst of the labourers, 
who are dear at any price, and are 
physically unable to do a fair day’s 
work, or anything except light 
jobbing. The good labourers are 
employed by the landowners, or 
work about towns, where wages 
are better. 

I believe it is strictly demon- 
strable that to turn the present land- 
owners into annuitants, and make 
the tenants owners of their farms, 
would not only be most injurious to 
the country (especially to the la- 
bourers), but the worst thing that 
could happen for the tenants them- 
selves. The visible improvements 
needed by the land have to be done 
by some one. By no skill can they 
be done at better profit than 5 per 
cent. on the capital laid out. If 
the tenant has the capital to do 
them, he can make much more out 
of it by spending it on manure and 
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better farming ; and if he borrows 
the capital for improvements, it is 
sure to cost him, directly or indi- 
rectly, much more than 5 per cent. 

But the case is much stronger 
than this. There are few'tenants 
at present who have either the 
knowledge or skill or the qualities 
needed for laying out capital to ad- 
vantage. Ignorance and idleness 
and want of energy are the faults 
of all but a small minority. The 
farming is almost always done too 
late, and carelessly, to a degree that 
much interferes with the profit, both 
from crop and stock, whilst it would 
have cost no more to do it rightly 
and in the time. I have repeatedly 
known, when land has been re- 
claimed by the owner, that the 
tenant was unable to do the plough- 
ing and cultivation needful for crop- 
ping it. The state of the case is just 
what is found in every backward 
country. ‘To call Irish tenants far- 
mers in the sense in which that 
word is used of the tenants in Eng- 
land and Scotland is a misuse of 
the word. The knowledge of all 
but a small minority is little more 
than how to grow a crop of lazy- 
bed potatoes and some interior corn 
afterwards. Even their stock is 
usually very badly managed. 

Yet it is men in this state of 
ignorance, and with the limited 
vapital I have mentioned, whom it 
is proposed to make the substantial 
owners gratis of all the land in 
the country, and to trust to them to 
do all improvements, and raise the 
condition of the country and its 
people, and develop the industry of 
the labouring classes. 

It must be borne in mind that 
permanent improvements paying 5 
per cent. on their cost make a fair 
return to the landlord. Such out- 
lay is steadily going on, though not 
so fast as is desirable. What is 
wanted is to hasten it and enlarge 
it. The total sum required to be 
thus laid out cannot be less than 
10l. per acre—150 millions of capi- 
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tal on fifteen millions of acres, and 
rhaps very much more. 

The figures I have stated are 
only approximations, to enable it to 
be realised how very large the sum 
to be laid out is, and so how great 
the difficulties to be met are. 

I think few can doubt that there 
is need for all the capital, and all 
the knowledge and skill of both 
landlords and tenants for genera- 
tions, to improve the Irish soil. 
Neither class can do without the 
other, and the true and right divi- 
sion of labour is for tenants to use 
their capital in good farming and 
manuring, and leave to landowners 
the permanentimprovements, which 
can pay only a moderate interest on 
the outlay, and that this course will 
yield the most profit to both classes. 

A common and positive assertion, 
however, remains, that rents in Ire- 
land are very high. This, too, is 
absolutely untrue. 

The Ordnance valuation of Ire- 
land was made about 1840. The 
average prices of farm produce in 
twelve chief towns of Ireland were 
taken as the basis, viz. corn, butter, 
pork, beef, and mutton. The pre- 
sent prices of butter, pork, beef, 
and mutton are nearly double those 
averages, and the price of oats 
(the corn chiefly grown) is also 
very much higher. The price of 
young stock, both sheep and cattle, is 
more than double, as is too the price 
of horses. The great increase in 
the quantity of all these grass-pro- 
ducts, and relative decrease of corn, 
adds much to the gain farmers are 
making. In most parts the Ord- 
nance valuation at the time it was 
made was notoriously from 15 to 
25 per cent. below the fair letting 
value. 

Yet rents have so far risen very 
little, not nearly in proportion to the 
increased price of farm produce. 
An increase of 50 percent. in the 
rent is looked on as a large and 
sufficient rise by the stiffest land- 
owners. Very few get it. 
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When this rise in the value of 
farm produce is urged, the only 
answer attempted is, that the wages 
of labour have risen too. This is 
true. But very little labour is 
needed for raising grass-products, 
and asa fact all, except the larger 
farmers, holding 100 acres and up- 
wards, manage mainly now with 
the labour of their own families, 
and only cultivate as much as the 
strength of these permits. Itis a 
curious and remarkable change. 
But in fact the rise in wages is only 
an excuse. The work done is not 
dearer in proportion to the higher 
wages paid for doing it. The in- 
creased knowledge and skill of the 
farmers (for in spite of their still 
great backwardness, there is some 
increased skill and knowledge, as in 
growing a few turnips for winter 
food, less frequently repeated corn 
crops, somewhat better manuring) 
much more than make up for the 
higher wages, and the use and 
cheapness of artificial manures are 
a great advantage too. The in- 
creased price of produce is thus, in 
most part, a clear gain. 

Another proof of the increased 
value of land is seen in the increas- 
ing extent that the smaller class of 
landowners (say, up to 5,000 acres) 
are farming on their own account. 
It is certain owners would not keep 
land on their own hands unless 
more was thus made than by letting 
it. In truth, many of us are mak- 
ing largely by so farming on our 
own account. For one, I can say 
that I find it a very profitable way 
of managing land, and for years I 
have made a net return from about 
1,000 acres in hand, of double the 
rent I should have got from ten- 
ants, whilst the land at the same 
time is steadily improving in con- 
dition, and promises a still better 
return in future years. My ac- 
counts have been very accurately 
kept for over twenty years, and 
leave no doubt on the point. Mine 
is no exceptional case; the profits 
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of all holding land in the same way 
are as good, in proportion as they 
understand the business of farming, 
and farm well. The condition of 
the few tenants who farm even 
moderately well is a clear evidence 
to the same effect. 

There never was a time in the 
memory of anyone living when 
Irish tenants were making so much 
money, or rents so well paid. The 
great prices given for the occupancy 
of farms held under the Ulster 
Tenant Right is another clear proof 
of the same. When fifteen to twenty 
years’ rent is paid for the right of 
occupation again and again, it is 
. quite clear it can only be because 
the rent to which the farmis liable 
is very low, and there is a large 
saleable profit to the tenant over 
and above the rent. Nothing else 


could explain the continuance of 
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such prices. One foolish purchaser 
might, no doubt, be found willing 
to give more than the value, but it 
could not go on for long. 

What I have said does not apply 
to Ulster, where a quite ‘different 
system grew up with the consent, 
and often assistance, of the land- 
owners. A large proportion of the 
tenants of Ulster had bought their 
farms under the ‘'enant Right cus- 
tom with the consent of the land. 
lords, and could not justly, there. 
fore, be deprived of what they had 
paid for. The tenants in other 
parts who have paid nothing have 
no shadow of claim to such a right. 
Neither does what I bave said apply 
to the very limited class of tenants 
of large farms. These are in the 
same position as farmers of like ex- 
tent in England and Scotland. 

W. Bence JoNEs. 
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BARBADOS. 


HE rise of the British Empire in 
India, and the wonderful deve- 
lopment of our Australasian colonies, 
may be regarded as amongst the 
principal causes of the comparative 
political obscurity into which our 
possessions in the West Indies have 
gradually sunk. But, even politi- 
cally, their importance has not ex- 
pired, and their sometime diversity 
of local covernment has been of no 
inconsiderable value in solving con- 
stitutional problems elsewhere. 

The oldest of these colonies in 
the Caribbean Sea, and the only one 
which has never changed masters, 
but has, from first to last, been 
subject to the British Crown, is 
Barbados—the most ‘ windward,’ or 
easterly, island in the archipelago, 
being situated in 13° 4’ N. lat., and 
59° 37’ W. long. It is scarcely 21 
miles in length, and 14 in breadth, 
with an area of 106,470 acres, and 
a population of not less than 180,000. 
With St.Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, 
and St. Lucia it is included in the 
group of the ‘ Windward Islands.’ 

On its western side the general 
aspect of Barbados is not unlike 
that of parts of the Sussex coast, but 
it gradually rises in a richly culti- 
vated inclined plane, until, on its 
eastern shores, bold bluffs, or 
‘edges,’ as they would be called in 
Staffordshire, suchas that of Hackle- 
stone’s Cliff, tower above the narrow 
belt of verdure between them and 
thesea. Atthe northern extremity 
of the island, however, and in the 
parish of St. Lucy, the character of 
grandeur which the scenery presents 
cannot well be surpassed. Here 
the coralline cliffs, rising in some 
places to a height of 120 feet, are 
exposed to the booming waves of 
the Atlantic, which, even in fine 


weather, strike against them with an 
astounding din, and sometimes send 
wreaths of spray to the plain above. 
Midway down these precipices, and 
only approachable by a perilous 
natural ladder, is a gallery of 
caverns—called by the inhabitants 
‘The Animal Flower Caves,’ from a 
beautiful species of zoophyte found 
in them—the entrance into which is 
attended with much danger, and in 
consequence they are but rarely 
visited.! 

But Barbados is not without its 
softer beauties; although, for the 
most part, denuded of those leafy 
coverts which, in the other islands, 
perpetuate the system of squat- 
ting, and with an artificial soil too 
costly to be restored to nature, 
there are still to be seen bits of 
charming landscape, where wild 
flowers may be gathered. We find 
picturesque parish churches—as, 
for instance, that of St. James, 
‘bosomed high in tufted trees’— 
which recall to the mind their proto- 
types in rural England; while such 
a lordly Elizabethan house as that 
of St. Nicholas would demand our 
admiration anywhere. 

‘ Yarico’s Pond’ is also a pretty 
spot, and claims an additional in- 
terest as the closing scene of the 
story, so affectingly told in Addi- 
son’s Spectator, of Inkle’s perfidy. 
Another place of interest is ‘Christ 
Church,’ famous in the literature of 
‘spiritualism.’ And yet another 
is the parish church of St. John, 
where, many years ago, was found 
the vault of Ferdinand, the son of 
Theodore Palwologus, representa- 
tive of the great, but now extinct, 
imperial house which fell with the 
Byzantine Empire. Ferdinand lived 
in Barbados in the seventeenth 


1 The writer of this paper explored them. 
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century, and was nothing more dig- 
nified than a road surveyor. 

During the seventeenth century 
this island was a place of consider- 
able political importance, as may be 
gathered from its own local records, 
as well as those in the State Paper 
Office, from contemporaneous his- 
tory, and from the pages of Ligon, 
Oldmixon, Schomburgk, and others. 

It owes more to man, and less to 
nature, than most of the Antilles, 
and a glance at its past history 
may be found useful in view of more 
recent events. 

The exact date of the discovery 
of Barbados is unknown, but itis 
- first indicated in charts of the year 
1600. It was earliest visited by the 
Portuguese, who found it uninha- 
bited and named it Los Barbados, 
The Bearded, from the trees fringing 
parts of the coast. 

In 1625 Sir William Courteen, 
a London merchant, under the pro- 
tection of the Earl of Marlborough, 
who had a grant of the island, 


fitted out two ships, one only of 
which, however, arrived at Barba- 
dos with about thirty persons, who 
formed a settlement at James’ Town, 
and elected Captain William Deane 


governor. ‘T'wo years later another 
settlement was made under a char- 
ter granted by the Earl of Carlisle, 
and the next year sixty-four im- 
migrants arrived in Carlisle Bay, 
and founded the present capital of 
Bridgetown. 

In 1629 the island was divided 
into eleven parishes, a council of as 
many members was formed, a chan- 
cery court established, and Barba- 
dos declared to be—not one of the 
Caribbee islands. Seven yearsafter- 
wards the English inhabitants num- 
bered six thousand, and the sugar 
caneis said to have beenthen first in- 
troduced by a Captain Holdip from 
Guinea. In 1649 the Royalist re- 
fugees began to arrive; and Bar- 
bados refused in the following year 
to submit to Cromwell's govern- 
ment; but in 1652, aftera vigorous 
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defence, under Lord Willoughby of 
Parham, the island capitulated to 
Sir George Ayscue (Blake’s great 
rival), when it was stipulated that 
the Government should consist of a 
Governor, Council, and House of 
Assembly, a constitution which has 
existed down to the present time. 
The defensive force of the island 
at this period comprised 10,000 foot 
and 2,000 horse. The following 
year it was proposed to make Bar. 
bados a free State, but the design 
was almost immediately abandoned. 
In 1656 the Christian population 
had increased to 25,000. Shortly 
afterwards, and again still later in 
the century, certain enactments 
were passed by the local legislature 
relative to the Nonconformists and 
Irish, which mark the peculiar feel. 
ing of the bulk of the inhabitants 
on the question of Church and State. 
Two years after the Restoration 
the proprietary Government of 
Lords Carlisle and Willoughby was 
abolished, and the island annexed to 
the Crown, and so rapidly had the 
colony progressed that in 1683 
there were not fewer than 358 sugar 
works in operation. 

In 1710 was founded the present 
Codrington College, which has since 
had so great an influence in pre- 
serving the essentially Protestant 
and Anglican character of Bar- 
bados. 

In 1780 the island was devastated 
by a hurricane, which caused an 
immense loss of life. This was 
followed, a few years later, by a 
disastrous ‘shifting of land ;’ while 
the years 1795 and 1796 were 
marked respectively by a destruc- 
tive inundation and a great fire in 
the capital. 

It may be observed that during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
iuries extensive emigrations took 
place to Jamaica, which island re- 
quired the well-known agricultural 
skill of the Barbadians to develop 
her natural resources; and it may 
even now be a matter for regret 
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that this policy fell into desue- 
tude. 

In 1824 Barbados was erected 
into a diocese. Nothing of endur- 
ing importance occurred after this, 
until 1831, when one of the greatest 
hurricanes visited the island, in the 
course of which not only was there 
a great loss of life and property, 
but many of the local records were 
destroyed. 

In 1833 slavery was abolished, 
and a police force established ; but 
the island does not appear to have 
been so much affected by the former 
radical change as was the case in 
Jamaica; for, owing to the density of 
the population in 1839 (135,939), 
labour was never scarce, nor was ab- 
senteeism carried to any injurious 
extent. 

In 1854 the epidemic of cholera 
carried off 17,000 of the inhabitants, 
and six years later occurred a de- 
structive fire in Bridgetown. 

Throughout their island story it 
is remarkable with what energy 
the Barbadians have invariably re- 
trieved their losses; and hurricanes 
and epidemics, fires and inundations, 
have failed to check the progress 
of the colony, until at the present 
moment its natural resources are 
admitted to be incapable of further 
development ; while the population 
continues to increase at a rate that 
causes the greatest anxiety. That 
which would bea blessing elsewhere 
is, in so contracted an area, apolitical 
danger, yet one which might easily 
be averted, without having recourse 
to radical changes in the consti- 
tution of its Government. There 
is probably no other colonial pos- 
session which has given so little 
trouble to the mother country, 
and ‘it has always furnished gen- 
tlemen of position and intelligence’ 
to represent its interests—an asser- 
tion fully justified, if we are to 
regard honours as the reward of 
merit, by a reference to the peerage 
and baronetage, present, dormant, 
and extinct. 
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But for some years past we have 
been entering upon a new order of 
things ; and many changes, good in 
themselves, may not always be suit- 
able for all communities alike. 

Barbados has always prided her- 
self on her loyalty, and on being 
‘more English’ than the other 
West Indian islands, and she is 
familiarly called by her own people 
‘Little England.’ Not only has 
she been pre-eminently English— 
she has also been pre-eminently 
Protestant, and has alike held aloof 
from the democratic influences of 
the United States, and those of a 
religious character which might 
have affected her from the adjacent 
Anglo-French islands ; while, unlike 
Jamaica, she has not been exposed, 
in her black population, to the do- 
mination of a complex class of 
ideas, in which the sympathy of race 
may be made subservient (although 
not openly) to the ambition of a 
Church. 

Turning for a moment to ‘ Crom- 
well’s Conquest,’ as our largest 
West Indian island has been some- 
times called, we find that Jamaica 
has never maintained either an 
exclusively English nor a strictly 
Anglican character. It was largely 
colonised by the Scotch and Irish, 
as well as by emigrants from 
America, and the various other 
islands in the Caribbean Sea. The 
Nonrconformists at an early period 
formed missions in it; the Jews 
added their influence under the 
patronage of Catherine of Braganza ; 
and even the Roman Catholics 
sought, in the time of Charles IL., 
to re-establish their Church in a 
familiar island, and one which 
seemed to afford many other facili- 
ties in addition to the fact that, 
under the earlier Spanish govern- 
ment, that Church had possessed 
there many rich endowments, after 
she had succeeded in extirpating the 
heretical aborigines. 

The attempt, which was unsuc- 
cessful, was not renewed for nearly 
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two hundred yearson anything like 
an ambitious scale. 

At length there was a revolt, 
which Governor Eyre ‘stamped 
out.’ The House of Assembly ab- 
rogated itself, and the island be- 
came a prize for Churches to con- 
tend for. Then came what, in the 
abstract, appeared to be only rea- 
sonable—disestablishment and dis- 
endowment; and immediately after, 
in 1873, the enactment of Law 
XXXVII., ‘to encourage Maltese 
immigration.’ 

‘ Attention,’ says the Governor 
in his report, was attracted to this 
subject by a communication from 
‘the chairman of the West India 
Committee in London to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, and 
by a correspondence between two 
Jamaica proprietors and the Gover- 
nor of Malta.’ 

Under the law in question special 
privileges were accorded to these 
Maltese, as likely to form a superior, 
and possibly in the end a more 
influential, class of labourers in the 
community. They were to receive 
wages at a higher rate than other 
immigrants, to be provided with 
detached cottages, and a cottage 
for a chapel was to be set apart by 
employers for them, while a capi- 
tation tax was to be levied on 
the employers for ‘the services of 
Italian priests.’ 

‘An objection,’ continues the 
Governor, ‘has been taken by 
several persons to the provision for 
chapels and priests, on the ground 

. that it conferred exceptional 
privileges on labourers who profess 
the Roman Catholic faith ....a 
course which appeared to the ob- 
jectors inconsistent with religious 
equality and the principle of dis- 
endowment.’ But the objection, 
logical as it may seem to many, 
was overruled and ‘not considered 
to be valid.’ 
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This desire to obtain for Jamaica 
the benefit of Maltese immigrants, 
with their priests, was all the more 
unintelligible as, at the same time, 
much nearer, and at infinitely less 
expense, the redundant population 
of Barbados was available, and re- 
quired only similar material induce- 
ments to settle in the larger island. 
But the report of the Agent-General 
of Immigration, referred to by the 
Governor, shows conclusively that 
the importation of these Maltese 
was not called for by the state of 
the labour market, as was amply 
apparent by the numbers (about 
12,000) and prosperous condition 
of the East Indian coolies, some of 
whom, in the course of fifteen 
years, had already attained to the 
position of small landed proprietors, 
and at least one of their class had 
even paid as much as 600l. for a 
‘pen’ or farm. 

But many have 


asked, ‘ Are not 


these Maltese settlements virtually 


Roman Catholic missions established 
under the auspices of Government ?’ 
and it must be owned that the most 
powerful arguments adduced in sup- 
port of this measure are so feeble 
that the scheme must be attributed 
to some other motive than the simple 
desire to obtain from Malta emi- 
grants ‘accustomed to agricultural 
work in a very hot climate,’ and 
who would take readily to the culti- 
vation of the staple products of the 
West Indies. All which conditions, 
be it observed, would have probably 
been better fulfilled by the already 
acclimatised, specially skilled, and 
perhaps more loyal Barbadian. 
Passing to what may be called 
the Anglo-French islands, in these 
we find that the population always 
have been, and are likely to remain, 
Roman Catholic; and, as a natural 
ecusequence, ‘many of the most im- 
portant posts under Government 
are held by Roman Catholics.’? But 


a zealous Romin Catholic, was the laly 


who raised a subscription in the garrison, for the Pope. 
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the really curious fact to ascertain 
would be, how many Protestants in 
such islands hold office ; and, on the 
the other hand, how many Roman 
Catholics are similarly provided for 
in what, setting aside Barbados, 
are generally accounted Protestant 
islands. Nor would such an enquiry 
be without its interest to the general 
public, always jealous of the exercise 
of patronage ; fornotonly inthe West 
Indies, but even in Great Britain and 
Ireland, the proportion of Roman 
Catholics to Protestants in offices of 
trust and control bears no relation 
to their respective numbers in the 
general population, a fact highly 
creditable to the former, but still 
unaccountable on any ground of 
educational or other advantages. 

We have already seen what ‘ re- 
ligious equality ’ means in Jamaica. 
And while those who do not recog- 
nise the grounds for the widespread 
suspicion may lay a stress on the 
solitary fact that one convent in the 
Leeward Islands has recently been 
closed, we are not informed how 
many are still flourishing and how 
many have been founded since then. 

Against this solitary instance of 
imputed failure we find, in the re- 
port of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
St. Kitts, a highly suggestive refe- 
rence to Acts 7 and 13 of 1874, re- 
specting disestablishment and dis- 
endowment, in which occurs the 
following passage: ‘If any of the 
places of worship or houses remain 
anused for more than one year, it 
shall be lawful for the Governor to 
resume possession and apply them 
to any religious or educational pur- 
pose.’ Under certain contingencies 
which might arise in St. Kitts or 
any other island, it is not difficult to 
imagine in what direction the sym- 
pathies of a governor would lie in 
appropriating such escheats. 

It can scarcely be called antici- 
pating evils when one merely 


speculates on circumstances that 
do not, primd facie, explain them- 
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selves, and all of which alike seem 
to have an obscure tendency in one 
direction. In the official reports of 
the governors of the West Iudian 
colonies for some years past, while 
we find ample statistical details on 
every other subject, there is, by. a 
singular coincidence, the most re- 
markable reticence on so instructive 
a point as the relative proportion 
of religious denominations in the 
various insular populations, without 
a knowledge of which it is not 
always easy to understand the full 
force of Lord Kimberley’s recent 
observation on the riots in Barba- 
dos that there appeared to be ‘ some- 
thing behind the question itself.’ 

It is a favourite modern maxim 
that the subject of creeds should be 
kept apart from politics; but as 
most creeds are closely bound up 
with politics, it is difficult to account 
for the currency of an idea so ob- 
viously unpractical. Certainly it 
was to the ‘ Codringtonian clergy of 
Barbados,’ through the bishop, that 
the accomplished author of Re- 
searches on the Powers of Numbers 
(Mr. Pope Hennessy) lately applied 
for assistance in restoring peace. 

With Jamaica in view, and aided 
by a sympathising majority in the 
adjacent islands, which retain many 
traces of their earlier French or 
Spanish origin, the work of pro- 
pagandism in a colony so obnoxious 
as Barbados would naturally be a 
principal object to which the efforts 
of propagandists would be directed, 
and they would aim at linking its 
political fortunes with those of the 
former. The first step in this direc- 
tion would probably be to encourage 
the desire for confederation; the 
general principle of which being re- 
cognised as good, any suggestion of 
anexception to its application would 
probably be resented as illogical and 
narrow-minded, and Archbishop 
Whately, who once condemned the 
exclusiveness of demanding ‘ Barba- 
dos for the Barbadians’—might be 

T 
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seriously and effectively quoted 
on the side of confederation. 

Supposing such a design to be in 
existence, in order to understand its 
working it would be requisite to 
analyse the contents of a variety of 
Parliamentary papers, which would 
lead us back to the period of the last 
insurrection (1865) in Jamaica, 
when the first indications of such a 
movement might be traced in local 
‘disendowment and _ disestablish- 
ment.’ These afforded an excellent 
opportunity for introducing an en- 
tirely new order of things. A 
confederation of the various groups 
of islands would insensibly contri- 

- bute to establish, and the abolition 
of representative government would 
still further carry out, the end in 
view. 

Since 1668, as already shown, no 
attempt of this kind on a large 
scale appears to have been thought 
of in Jamaica, although that island 
has, from its natural as well as social 
peculiarities, been especially favour- 
able to the growth of certain ideas 
that, so to speak, may require nurs- 
ing, and at the proper moment she 
might be made an admirable base 
ef operations. 

To shackle Barbados, therefore, 
with federation ; to place her in this 
respect in an inferior position rela- 
tively to the larger island; to de- 
prive her of her Constitution; to 
introduce strangers into her coun- 
cils, and to remodel the Codrington 
College, with all its endowments of 
scholarships, would be of the greatest 
valuetowards ensuring ultimate suc- 
cess. True, the Governor might 
announce his advocacy of changes 
or reforms ‘strictly based on the 
traditions of the colony, and the 
entire maintenance of political insti- 
tutions ;’ but the scheme of confe- 
deration would, nevertheless, be in- 
consistent with such a statement, 
for it would be obviously impossible 
to retain its constitution along with 
those other colonies which might have 
no representative institutions. The 
latter, under such circumstances, 
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could not join in making laws for 
Barbados, while the Legislature of 
Barbados, by itself, could not make 
laws for the whole group. It would 
therefore be compelled to receive a 
number of nominated members from 
the other colonies, and its entire 
character would consequently be 
changed. 

Whether or no there can be solid 
foundation for these conjectures it is 
perhaps premature to assert posi- 
tively ; but we come upon a series 
of events, of obscure origin, a con- 
sideration of which may probhabl 
help to increase the very faint light 
that has been permitted to the 
public. 

So far back as the rst of February 
(1876) the Governor of Barbados 
intimated to the House of Assembly 
that, under oral instructions from 
the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, he was prepared to bring for- 
ward the question of Confedera- 
tion of the Windward Islands; and, 
on the 3rd of March following, he 
personally announced to the Legis- 
lature the ‘appointment of a new 
Privy Council, or Executive Com- 
mittee, of three official members, to 
be his advisers, in respect of the bu- 
siness of the Executive Department 
of the Government of the Windward 
Islands, instead of a single Council 
|as before] which was both execu- 
tive and legislative.’ 

This bold measure seems scarcely 
to have taken the House of Assembly 
by surprise, and it listened with 
attention to the Governor, who, in 
a speech of considerable length, 
reviewed in unfavourable terms the 
state of the island, its redundant 
population, the poverty of the lower 
orders, the lowness of wages, the 
neglect of education, high paro- 
chial rates, and many other evils 
rather invidiously assumed to be 
peculiar to Barbados, but which 
might possibly be found to exist in 
an almost equal relative propor- 
tion, not only in the other West 
India islands, but even in the 
metropolis of the mother country, 
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and, in respect of wages, in an aggra- 
vated form in British India. He 
then proceeded to draw a comparison 
between Barbados and the Straits 
Settlements ; but as the circum- 
stances of the two colonies have no 
single element in common, his argu- 
ments do not appear to have carried 
much weight. And, again, he seems 
to have failed to prove that facilities 
for emigration could not be provided 
without confederation. Lastly, he 
referred to ‘grave misconceptions’ 
on the subject of his imputed design 
to subvert representative institu- 
tions, and to make the local treasury 
available for general federation pur- 
poses. But in the face of the patent 
fact that he had just made a breach 
in the constitution his explanations 
do not appear to have been reassur- 
ing. 
Where were doubtless many falla- 
cies in the Governor’s speech, but, 
at the same time, there was consider- 
able truth in some of his allega- 
tions. 

The parochial taxes of Barbados 
are, in fact, not heavier than in some 
districts of London. Incendiarism 
is scarcely so surprising, when we 
consider that 182,000 inhabitants, 
in an island no larger than the Isle 
of Wight, are lodged in wooden 
houses. Vagrancy is common, but 
in so crowded a space in the tropics 
it would be difficult to suggest any 
reasonable scheme by which the 
surplus population could be penned 
up; and although petty offences 
may be common, on the other hand 
there is a remarkable absence of 
serious crimes. Nor can the rate 
of wages be regarded as unprece- 
dented in an island where little 
clothing and fuel are required, 
where lodgings are cheap and fish 
in abundance is sold at prices 
unknown elsewhere. Thus the 
Barbadian field labourer on rod. or 
1s, a day, and the domestic servant 
at 221. 10s. a year, cannot in truth 
be said to be greatly depressed, 
when we consider also that an excel- 
lent table servant in India, who 
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feeds and clothes himself, rarely 
receives more than 11. a month, 
while coolies will be content on 4d. 
or 6d. a day on the same conditions. 

Doubtless education is not sup- 
plied in proportion to the number 
of inhabitants, but it cannot be said 
to be in a much worse state than in 
the other islands; while, at the 
same time, the Barbadian negro is 
everywhere else fully recognised as 
more intelligent than his congeners. 

For most of these evils direct and 
frequent steam communication with 
Jamaica, and some others of the large 
colonies, at low rates for , 
would probably be found a far more 
efficacious remedy than federation ; 
and as regards the latter, Barbados 
has, historically and socially, some 
claim to her autonomy and inde- 
pendent local government. The 
argument that for purposes of de- 
fence in war federation hasits advan- 
tages is incontrovertible, although 
in this special case greatly exagge- 
rated; while as regards the plea of 
economy, it seems more than pro- 
bable that Barbados would be no 
practical gainer. Therefore Governor 
Hennessy was scarcely justified in 
imploring the Legislature not to 
stand between the people and his 
panacea. 

The first effect produced by the 
new political agitation was the out- 
break, or ‘agrarian riots,’ as they 
have been erroneously called, which 
began at Byde Mill estate, in St. 
George’s parish, on the afternoon of 
the 18th of April, and ‘ at one time 
caused some little apprehension even 
among the few,’ according to a 
correspondent of the Times, ‘ who 
did not lose their presence of mind.’ 
The cause of the disturbance is 
attributed by the writer in question 
to the mismanagement of an agent, 
who had discharged several negroes 
for showing sympathy with the 
policy of confederation. But this 
is apparently an error, for the rioters 
were strangers, and not the usual 
field labourers on the estate. Be 
the cause, however, what it may, 
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between 500 and 600 of the labourers 
at once proceeded to rob one of the 
sweet-potato fields on the estate, 
whereupon the police magistrate of 
the district proceeded to the spot 
and read the Riot Act. 

On Wednesday, the day following, 

there seems to have been a lull, but 
on Thursday the rioters appeared in 
the eastern parishes, and— 
The robberies of provision grounds 
spread with a rapidity which effectually 
prevented the police from stopping them. 
On the 21st an affray occurred between the 
police and the rioters at Halton, in the 
parish of St. Philip, in which the Inspector- 
General was slightly wounded, while there 
were a few casualties amongst the negroes. 
. On Saturday morning matters wore a still 
worse aspect. From nearly all parts of the 
island within eight or ten miles of Bridge- 
town came news of negro depredations, and 
many of the white population sought 
refuge in the town and garrison, and in- 
troduced into the latter the panic that pre- 
vailed in the rural districts. Small de- 
tachments of the regular troops patrolled 
the threatened estates, while a sufficient 
reserve for the protection of the town and 
garrison was held in hand; and telegrams 
for reinforcements were sent to Jamaica 
and Demerara. 

In the afternoon the Governor 
issued a second proclamation, call- 
ing on the well-disposed to aid their 
employers in the protection of pro- 
perty. 

‘ The amount of ruthless damage’ 
(says the writer already quoted), 
‘done in the course of this day was 
very considerable.’ One ugly fea- 
ture of the proceedings, and that 
which caused the gravest apprehen- 
sion, was ‘the wanton destruction 
of live stock,’ which promised to 
be the forerunner of worse brutali- 
ties. But these fears were fortu- 
nately in no instance realised. There 
were several encounters between the 
police and planters and the rioters, 
in which some of the latter were 
killed, others wounded, and many 
captured. By night the riots were 
so far-put down that the telegram 
for troops from Jamaica was 
countermanded, but not before 
H.M.S. Argus had been despatched 
with a large reinforcement, 
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All through Sunday fugitives 
from the country came flocking in 
in great numbers, and the panic re- 
mained unabated. The most alarm- 
ing but exaggerated rumours spread 
about. Fifty seamen armed with 
cutlasses were sent to protect 
Speigtstown, and an application 
was even made to the Governor to 
telegraph for French aid from 
Martinique. The Governor, how. 
ever, does not appear to have shared 
these apprehensions; and, more. 
over, the disturbances had virtually 
ceased on the previous evening, and 
although threatening mobs had as. 
sembled early in the day, no acts of 
rioting had occurred since Satur- 
day, and by Monday the crisis was 
over. Many arrests were made, 
and by Thursday the island ‘had 
assumed its wonted aspect.’ 

It is said that ‘the people of 
Bridgetown, notwithstanding their 
alarm, took no active steps for their 
own protection until Saturday.’ 
Nor is this to be wondered at, 
considering the presence of the 
Governor and the regular troops. 
However, on that day they suc- 
ceeded in enrolling a force of about 
700 special constables, and a 
mounted force of seventy or eighty. 

‘In all probability,’ says the 
same authority, ‘the number of 
really malicious, ill-disposed persons 
did not exceed 1,000, these being 
composed of the lowest strata of 
society. With marauding 
gangs the usual plan of operation 
was for the ringleaders to enter a 
yard and demand money;’ and 
when it was given ‘they went away 
quietly. The Colonial Treasurer, 
for example, bought off the rioters 
with two shillings.’ As to the im- 
mediate origin of the riots, from 
the most reliable accounts, they 
seem to ‘have been set on foot by 
some miscreants in Bridgetown,’ 
two of whom entered the town, ac- 
cording to the police, on the night 
‘of the 20th of April, returning at 
dawn with a bag of money for the 
payment of their followers,’ Por- 
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ters from Bridgetown, identified by 
their badges, were also seen leading 
the plunderers. And it is a signi- 
ficant fact that, while the remote 
districts remained undisturbed, ‘the 
riots were confined to places within 
eight or ten miles’ of the capital.* 

But to whom does the Governor 
apply for aid in the hour of need, 
and apparently under the impression 
that the people, without any serious 
intention of doing mischief, had be- 
come perplexed bytheir demagogues? 
On April 27 the unprecedented 
course of appealing to ecclesiastical 
authority to throw oil on the waters 
thus strangely lashed into a storm 
was adopted ; and landably putting 
aside the vexed question of ‘ creeds 
and Churches,’ the Governor thus 
addressed the head of the Anglican 
Church : 


I write to your Lordship as one who 
above all others in the community is 
charged with the gracious duty of making 

e. 

For a long time past I submitted to the 
grossest libels and slanders as to my words, 
policy, and intentions, and I should still 
continue not to notice them but for the 
fact that these wanton and mischievous 
misrepresentations have been so persistently 
repeated as to produce the most dangerous 
misconceptions in the minds of some of 
the ignorant peasantry to whom they have 
been addressed. . . . Accordingly I signed 
the enclosed proclamation last night, and I 
at once place it in your hands, knowing 
that no one can be more useful than your 
Lordship in dispelling, by your personal 
influence, the dangerous statements that 
have been made and are being made. 

The people of Barbados know well that 
your Lordship is their devoted friend, and 
that you have never uttered a word of 
advice that was not for their good. 


The Bishop, in reply, undertook 
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the mediatory office, and promised, 
with the aid of certain of his 
clergy, to visit the disturbed pa- 
rishes, 

The proclamation referred to was 
duly made. It breathes the spirit 
attributed to a certain section of 
the West Indian community within 
the last twelve years. ‘The grave 
misapprehensions’ protestedagainst 
are attributed to the action of the 
Imperial Government, and not to 
his own. The prospect of Federa- 
tion is attractively described. The 
‘amelioration of the public institu. 
tions’ is announced ‘as the most 
direct means of removing much of 
the ignorance and distress’ so pre- 
valent ; and, lastly, the people are 
cautioned against ‘ political agita- 
tion, and attributing improper mo- 
tives to those who may differ from 
them in opinion.’ 

From a double point of view 
these expressions acquire a peculiar 
significance, but how they were in- 
terpreted may be gathered from the 
proceedings of the House of Assem- 
bly on the same day (April 28). 
Mr. Carrington, after thanking, 
in the name of the Legislature, 
the troops, police, and others who 
had been instrumental in suppress- 
ing the riots, was proceeding to 
move a resolution condemnatory of 
the recent action of the Governor, 
when a message arrived from the 
latter stating it to be the unanimous 
opinion of the newly-instituted 
Executive Council that any discus- 
sion for the removal of the Governor 
would be dangerous to the public 


e. 
Undeterred, however, by the re- 


* Mr. T. B. Goslyn writes to us from 39 Harley Street, W.C., on our Bridgetown cor- 
respondence published last Saturday [June 17]: ‘ Perhaps you will allow me to refer to 
& point which concerns myself and the property under my charge. It is stated that 
“the late riots began out of a wages dispute at Byde Mill estate.” The riots no 
doubt began at that estate, in accordance with a preconcerted plan, but that they 
had anything to do with wages I most emphatically deny. No wages had been 
stopped, and no dispute had occurred, and the greater number of the rioters were 
strangers to the estate. From my communication with the Governor immediately 


after the riots, I imagined that he would probably attempt to put the blame upon 
the management of the estate, and I have therefore brought with me to England a 
sworn copy of my labour book, showing the wages paid to the people, and I am 
prepared to give any other explanation that may be necessary.’—T'imes, 
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sponsibility, Mr. Carrington replied 
that ‘the House was not dealing 
with a party question, and that, as 
his Excellency had not confined 
himself to a constitutional course, 
there was no alternative but to ask 
the Crown to remove him;’ that 
he (the Governor) ‘ had lost all in- 
fluence with the upper classes, 
whom he had sought to dupe and 
deceive,’ and that ‘ the lower classes 
would turn upon him as soon as 
they found that his only object was 
to make use of them to gain hisends.’ 

On June 3 ‘the old Council re- 
signed ;’ and about the same time, 
or a little later, a Bill passed in the 
- Legislative Assembly for the ap- 
pointment of a Commission for the 
trial of the prisoners who had heen 
apprehended during the riots; 
while, on the 14th of the same 
month, a resolution was also passed 
by the same body to ‘petition for a 
Royal Commission and the recall 
of the Governor, should the charges 
alleged against him be proved.’ 

While these events were in pro- 
gress, various alarming telegrams 
reached London from the scene of 
the riots. The negroes were said 
to ‘have got into their heads -that 
the Governor was Prince Alfred,’ 
sent out by the Queen incognito 
on purpose to raise wages and give 
them land. Rioters had taken ad- 
vantage of the sugar-cane harvest 
to raise incendiary fires and create 
a panic, all the while maintaining 
that they had the Governor's sanc- 
tion and approval. 

But while the English public 
were thus disturbed by private re- 
ports, the attitude of the Governor 
was sufficiently dignified, and his 
silence had the advantage of leaving 
free discussion to others, while the 
Government was reproached with 
taciturnity. The riots had indeed 
been much more serious than the 
Governor’s earlier telegrams had 
led the public to suppose, and it 
was remarked that the manner in 
which the facts had to be extorted 
from him, bit by bit, by Lord Car- 
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narvon, did not correspond with 
what might be expected from a 
person in the authoritative position 
of a governor. The latter still 
telegraphed, ‘ No truth in the pri- 
vate telegrams ;’ and in reply to 
specific telegrams he replied, ‘ Con- 
tinued tranquillity ; no shot fired 
by the troops, and no white per- 
son injured by the negroes. Mili- 
tary officers inform me that there 
has been much exaggeration.’ On 
which the Times commented : 

This telegram was no doubt literally 
correct, but the impression it left was 
strongly in contrast with that of a private 
telegram, read in the House of Commons, 
which announced, ‘Five hundred pri- 
soners; forty killed and wounded ; rioting 
suspended ; position threatening.’ This 
telegram was not so far wrong after all, for 
it appears on the Governor’s own statement 
that between four and five hundred pri- 
soners have been taken, three persons 
killed, and sixteen wounded. 

The Times continued : 


Such a riot in this country would be a 
grave political event ; and the consideration 
which renders it less serious in Barbados 
renders it at the same time even more 
alarming to the white population. 


In reply to Lord Blachford in the 
House of Lords, and to Mr. Thorn- 
hill in the Commons, Government 
seemed to take rather the popular 
side of the question; and in the 
former Lord Kimberley made the 
remark, elsewhere referred to, 
‘There must be something behind 
the question itself to account for 
the excitement.’ 

What may be the latent intention 
of those who uphold the ostensible 
policy of the present Governor of 
Barbados, and represent in the 
most odious light the upper classes 
and entire white population of that 
island, it is not difficult to surmise, 
when we have obtained the clue; 
and the somewhat declamatory 
letter (in the Times) of ‘ A Looker- 
On’ is instructive. The writer in 
question considers the recalcitrance 
of the Barbadian Legislature ‘ abso- 
lutely unintelligible,’ and is surprised 
that, considering the ‘almost iden- 
tical industries,’ ‘interests,’ and 
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‘ population’ of the Windward Is- 
lands and that ‘St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, Granada, Tobago,—that is, 
four out of the five sections of the 
proposed confederation—admit its 
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| St. Vincent .; 131 | 35,688 
Grenada oil; 323 | 37,795 
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The writer just quoted attri- 
butes the obstinacy of the Bar- 
badian Legislature to the uneradi- 
cated traditions of slavery—to 
‘exclusiveness, oppression [?], and 
caste sundrance;’ to the pro- 
prietors of the soil, and the mer- 
chants, who are described as 
‘monopolists and jobbers ;'—to the 
inveterate prejudices of ‘the Cod- 
ringtonian clergy ;’ and lastly to 
the support of the ‘mean whites,’ 
or those illiberal descendants of 
Englishmen who refuse to acknow- 
ledge equality with the negro race. 
In conclusion, we are informed that 
the ‘entire action of the Imperial 
Government and of Mr. Pope 
Hennessy has been strictly confined 
to the promulgation of Lord Car- 
narvon’s proposals.’ 

But, besides the Secretary of 
State’s own disavowal of any com- 
plicity in the action of Governor 
Pope Hennessy, Mr. Lowther said, 
during a debate in the House of 
Commons, ‘Lord Carnarvon also 
stated distinctly his opinion that 
any scheme of confederation which 
should be submitted to the Legis- 
lature [of Barbados] should be 
left to their own spontaneous action, 
and that he could be no party to 
the forcing on of such a policy 
contrary to the wishes of the Legis- 
lature. . . . The negroes of Barbados 


* For the convenience of comparison, according to the census of 1871. 
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justice, Barbados, and Barbados 
only, should resist. But a sufficient 
answer may be found in the follow- 
ing comparative view of their rela- 
tive positions : 





Prevailing | Rev | 
religious element evenuc | 


When 











£ 
1625 Protestant 117,652 
1783 Mixed 32,124 | 
1783 | Mixed 24,527 | 
1793 Mixed ‘ ; 13,395 | 
18c3 Roman Catholic 21,052 





are scarcely an audience to which 
any passionate appeals should be 
made.’ Barbados ‘appeared to 
be one of the few West India 
islands in which the people would 
condescend to work to any extent. 
‘ The modern panacea for 
almost all ills is high wages, but 
recent experience in this country 
showed that high wages do not 
invariably redound to the advantage 
of the community.’ 

I)uring these Parliamentary dis- 
cussions the appearance of the 
senior member for the county of 
Wexford (Sir G. Bowyer) as tle 
champion on the opposite side, 
derived an interest from circum. 
stances ‘ behind the question itself.’ 


In speculating on those things 
which may be ‘ behind the question 
itself’ it may be useful to glance 
at the opinions of a few of the 
past governors, with those of the 
present, as expressed in his re- 
markable speech to the Barbadian 
Legislature. 

Sir C. E. Grey, during his go- 
vernment, seems to have cultivated 
the best understanding with the 
colony. He spoke of the then 
(1841-51) rapidly increasing popu- 
lation, as likely to become a ‘ mine 
of riches’ or a‘ source of misery,’ 
according to circumstances. He 
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said, ‘Educate the people’—*‘let 
labour find its reward in the free 
market price of labour’—‘ dis- 
tribute wealth’ — ‘preserve the 
magisterial authority in the upper 
classes ’—‘ atrocious crimes happily 
almost unknown in the island’— 
‘nothing can be more complete 
than the cultivation of the soil, and 
it has been carried, I fancy, to the 
utmost extent. 

Governor Rawson, in 1874, con- 
sidered as the real source of the 
difficulty arising from over-popu- 
lation ‘the check that has been 
given to emigration from this 
island to Demerara and Trinidad,’ 
~but did not regard that check as 
chargeable against the local Go- 
vernment alone; and it still re- 
mains to some extent an obscure 
question why Barbadian labour 
should have latterly been excluded 
from the neighbouring colonies, 
and especially from Jamaica and 
Trinidad. 


An invidious comparison has re- 
cently been drawn between Ireland 
when at her worst and Barbados 
as she now is. Had the comparison 


been between the former and 
Jamaica, the resemblance might 
have been striking, but it is surely 
scarcely recognisable in the case 
of Barbados, in proportion to her 
size, the most populous, the most 
productive, and the most Protestant 
of all the West Indian colonies, 
and yet she is exceptionally charged 
with ‘ignorance, prodigality, 1m- 
prudence, and a state of immorality 
which slavery fostered.’ But Ire- 
land has never been, if we may 
credit history and the opinion of 
Mr. Bright and others, either in- 
dustrious or peaceable; her popu- 
lation has never been really out of 
proportion to her area. She has 
been pastoral, while Barbados has 
been as conspicuously agricultural. 
Moreover, it is quite an error to 
suppose that in Barbados ‘the 
owners of land and their agents 
live in constant dread of their 
working people and poor neigh- 
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bours,’ and that there ‘has been a 
curious reproduction of the un- 
happy alternation of terrorism and 
terror that prevailed in Ireland 
between 1815 and 1845.’ Persons 
who, like the present writer, have 
visited Barbados, and lived there 
apart from local interests, will testify 
to the contrary. The remedy pro- 
posed by some is, ‘to abolish the 
local Constitution of Barbados, as 
we have abolished the forms—for 
they were no more—of representa- 
tive government in Jamaica and 
the rest of the Antilles.’ Butit 
seems to be ignored that the Re- 
presentative Assembly of Jamaica 
was abolished not by the Crown, 
but by its own act. 

In conclusion, whatever may be 
the result of the enquiry about to be 
instituted into the origin of the re- 
cent disturbances, there is a design 
perceptibly growing in certain quar- 
ters, and encouraged by occult in- 
fluences, to make Barbados — an 
eminently loyal colony and the chief 
stronghold of the Anglican Church 
inthe West Indies—a Crown colony, 
as though her redundant population 
were any valid reason for her dis- 
franchisement. One of the most 
valuable outposts of what is still 
called ‘our Constitution,’ should 
Barbados fall under the present, 
not assault, but sap, which has re- 
duced so many other colonies, she 
might then with the latter not un- 
reasonably claim to be represented, 
according to the French system, in 
the Imperial Parliament. 

But it is to be hoped that Bar- 
bados will be permitted to retain 
her local independence as long as 
she really wishes to keep it, and 
not, under the pretext of extending 
the benefits of confederation—how- 
ever excellent a system in itself, 
—be compelled to throw in her lot 
with her poorer, less industrious, 
disfranchised and disestablished 
neighbours, who have so many 
points of strong unlikeness to ber 
in their past history and their pre- 
sent ideas. 





